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FOREWORD 


« 


ĻITTLE material is available on current curriculum programs. This 
is unfortunate since school systems: can profit greatly from one an; 
‘other's experience. Up to ten years ago there were a variety of sources 
which ‘described and analyzed current curriculum programs. These 


reports proved of value in appraising new developments and spreading ` 


good practice. It is to serve a similar purpose that this book has been 
prepared. 


Two types of material are presented. The first five chapters contain 


background material to assist in evaluating programs of curriculum 


development. The basic factors which make continuing curriculum’ 


improvement essential in American schools are first presented; ex- 
perience in curriculum programs as the modem curriculum movement 
has developed is then appraised; and this is followed by an indication 
of the kind of administrative provision considered desirable to facili- 
tate sound curriculum work and a statement of general criteria for 
appraisal of a curriculum program. ` ; 
"The remaining chapters provide reports of current curriculum pro- 


- grams of various types. The organization of the reports varies accord- ` 


ing to the approach which seemed bést in presenting the particular 
features of each situation. However, most of the reports include 
information on the following points: 

1. Conception of the curriculum that guides the work. 

2. Major purposes of the program. 


w 


the curriculum program. 

. Staff provided for implementing the program. 

Use of curriculum councils and other coordinating groups. 

Use of consultants. + = 

Comparative emphasis on system-wide projects and the programs 

of individual schools. 5 Os 

. Relation of personnel and activities. pertaining to supervision, of 
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. Administrative organization of the school system as it provides for sitar 
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textbook selection, of audio-visual aids, and the like, to the curricu- 
lum program. 

Nature and extent of teacher participation. 

Lay and pupil participation. 

Procedures employed in curriculum work, such as workshops and 
committees. 

Concept of curriculum materials and types of materials prepared. 
Means used to disseminate information on the program, such as 
house organs. 

Methods of evaluating the success of the program. 

Local factors which make the program unique. 

Major changes in emphasis in the program over the years. 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the various leaders in 
curriculum programs who willingly accepted the responsibility of 
preparing reports of the work’ in their systems. Their reports are 
singularly impartial, presenting the problems and difficulties en- 
countered as well as the successes achieved. This should make them 
“ of unusual value to workers in other school systems. 


Hottis L. CAswELL 
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THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 


Cuance has been a prominent feature of the curriculum of Amer- 


ican schools. There are those who believe that modifications have been + 


made too easily and in a random manner, following the fashion of the 
moment. Others feel that even though innovations have occurred, tra- 


dition has placed such a heavy hand on practice that change has been + 


slow and inadequate to meet the demands of new conditions. But 
whether change is viewed as slow or rapid, as random or conside 


comparison of our schools today with those in Europe to which we trace 


our educational beginnings provides convincing evidence that we have 
evolved a unique American school system. This could have resulted 
only from a long period of invention, adaptation, and dissemination of 
new educational practices. 

It is the central purpose of this book to present material that will aid 
curriculum workers in selecting and utilizing procedures of change. 
This chapter presents a brief analysis of the major forces which have 
made change a continuing characteristic of the American educational 
program. 

THE EUROPEAN PATTERN IS ACCEPTED 


Our early educational beginnings were grounded firmly in the 
European tradition. This was of course to be expected. As in Europe, 
the main’ stimulus toward the establishment of schools in colonial 
America was the religious motive. Literacy was considered necessary 
for the.masses so that they could read the Bible for themselves and 
receive religious instruction. These purposes stimulated the organiza- 
tion of elementary schools. Secondary schools and colleges were 
created to prepare clergymen and other God-fearing leaders. The Act 
of 1647 passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, requiring 
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every township to establish schools, reflects the dominance of the 
religious purpose. The Act states in part: 


It being one,chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from 
the knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times, by keeping them in an 
unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading from the use of 
tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original might 
be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, that learning may 
not be buried in the grave of our fathers in church and commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting our endeavors. 

It is therefore ordered that every township in this jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall then 
forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read . . . 


As Noble? points out, Europe and America differ in no significant 
way in this dominant motive. Further, the organization of schools 
in colonial America in response to the religious need differed in no 
important respect from that in Europe. Latin grammar schools were 
organized on the traditional English plan. They were preparatory 
institutions with programs appropriate only for the few, just as were 
the English schools of the period. They followed much the same 
program as the English schools. 

Colonial America reflected the class structure of Europe, and edu- 
cational provisions were geared to this structure. It is true that social 
mobility was fostered by the greater possibility in America than in 
Europe of a man’s attaining wealth. But for the most part colonial 
life showed little tendency to break with European tradition in 
‘matters of class distinctions. 

For our purposes it is sufficient to indicate that for approximately 
a century and a half educational programs in America followed closely 
European practices. By the time of the Revolution one might expect 
that the basic educational pattern had become pretty well fixed. How- 
ever, this was not the case. Although the dominant motive continued 
to be religious throughout the colonial period and schools were organ- 

i ized to fit a class structure, there were beginnings of new educational 
practices in response to conditions peculiar to the American colonies. 


1 Stuart G. Noble. A History of American Education, p. 28. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1938. 
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During the eighteenth century the needs for education arising from 
trade, in New England in particular, began to be felt. -The Latin 
grammar schools, with a curriculum confined almost entirely to the 
classics, did nothing to meet these needs. As a result, private teachers 
began to offer instruction to meet the vocational requirements of those 
engaged in trade. Writing, arithmetic, surveying, navigation, book- 
keeping, English grammar, and other “vocational subjects’ were 
offered by various masters. In due course, as so often happens, the 
established schools began to recognize the new needs and toward the 
latter part of the century made some changes in their programs. Thus, 
vocational requirements were accorded some recognition, even though . 
slight, in curriculum planning. ; : 

This method of curriculum change recurs in our educational 
history. New needs, which the curriculum in existing institutions 
is too inflexible to meet, are provided for through private instruction. 
Gradually the new offerings achieve respectability and older institu- 
tions begin to add them to their programs. 


FIRST MAJOR PROPOSAL FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 


In the middle of the eighteenth century the first major proposal 
for curriculum change in American schools was made. This was 
Franklin’s plan for the academy. The proposal to broaden the cur- 
ticulum of the Latin grammar school so that modern foreign lan- 
guages, English, history, and natural sciences would be included as 
well as Latin and Greek was a major innovation. The purpose of 
producing practical, well-informed men of affairs was an important 
extension in the conception of the role of education. 

Franklin was undoubtedly influenced in formulating his proposal 
both by European developments and by the peculiar conditions he 
observed in America. He was an ardent student of the writings of 
European thinkers of the period of the “Enlightenment.” Doubtless 
he found in America a setting particularly congenial to the ideas of 
Locke, Newton, Bacon, Voltaire, and other European scholars. Attacks 
on limitations on freedom of thought exercised by the Church and * 
on control by a privileged class were especially meaningful in the 
setting of the New World. The liberalized program of the academy 
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reflected both the broader conceptions of man and his rights held 
by leaders in the “Enlightenment? and the practical demands for 
education growing out of the conditions of American life. 

Franklin's proposal reflected a widespread ferment in education, 
Many colonial leaders were asking for a practical education. William 
Penn, for example, considered the useful parts of mathematics and’ 
agriculture especially important. But the emphasis on utility remained 
secondary to the objectives of religious instruction and achievement 
of social prestige. 

The power of liberalized concepts of the curriculum was reflected 
in the widespread establishment of academies during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth. The 
curriculum differed greatly among them and the movement as a 
whole fell far short of Franklin’s stated objectives; but this represented 
an important period of curriculum change. For our purposes it is 
significant to note that the change was accomplished through the 


procedure of developing a new institution, This is one means of | 


achieving curriculum modification, 


A NEW TASK ENVISIONED FOR SCHOOLS 


In the period following the Revolution many leaders in the new 
nation gave a great deal of thought to the role of education in 
achieving the democratic goals to which the country was committed. 
In casting about for means that could be employed to avoid the evils 
of the traditional social order and to achieve the purposes for which 
the Revolution had been fought, leader after leader gave emphasis 
to the role that education should serve, Numerous proposals for 
educational reform and development were made. The conviction 
was held by many that continuation of the kind of education provided 
in colonial times would contribute to perpetuation of the undemo- 
cratic traditions brought from Europe. 

During this period the groundwork was laid for development of 
an educational program which diverged sharply from the traditional 
European pattern. Three basic conceptions which were emphasized 
by leaders have afforded direction to much of the change in the cur- 
riculum of our elementary and secondary schools since that time. 
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One is the belief that the safety of the nation depends upon the 
level of information and understanding of the great mass of the 
people. The idea was frequently expressed that a nation cannot be 
ignorant and free, that control of government is safe only in the hands 
of all the people and safe with them only if they are informed. Thus 
it became a prime objective of the schools to provide for the education 
of all the people for intelligent formulation of opinions and, judg- 
ments. This was a sharp break with European tradition and with the 
pattern of colonial education. Application of this belief required a 
different educational pattern and a changed curriculum from those 
transplanted from Europe. 

The second conception which gave new direction to education 
was the conviction that education should contribute directly to love 
of. country and understanding of ideals to which it was dedicated. 
The founding fathers realized that the new nation was launched on 
a precarious journey in a world with many unfriendly elements. They 
knew that the people would have to cherish the ideals that had 
guided them through the Revolution and remain firm in their con- 
victions in the face of more powerful nations that still adhered to 
autocratic beliefs and methods. And so there was emphasis on the 
school’s teaching about our country, about its heroes and statesmen, 
and about liberty and the struggle for freedom. This motive largely 
supplanted the religious motive of the earlier schools. Developing 
morality through education continued to be viewed as important, 
but even this was emphasized in relation to good citizenship. 
Throughout our national life the conviction that schools have a pri- 
mary responsibility for developing good citizenship has been an im- 
portant guide to curriculum change. It has been a major influence 
in developing an educational program which diverges so greatly 
from the European pattern from which our system grew. 

The third conception developed during this period that has exerted 
tremendous influence in changing the curriculum of American 
schools was the belief that education should serve as an avenue of 
opportunity for the people. Education was viewed less and less as a 
privilege of those who could afford it or who were especially gifted 
along certain lines which enabled them to fit a preconceived pattern 
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of education, and more and more as a means whereby men of all 
levels could improve their stations in life and all types of needs 
could be met. Although not stated in these terms, education came 
to be conceived as an instrument of social mobility which would 
contribute in this manner to the democratic ideal of individual op- 
portunity. As with the other basic conceptions, this one also has 
exerted a profound and continuing influence on the development of 
the curriculum in American schools. It has been a conception to which 
the American people have shown a high degree of adherence down 
through the years. 

From the standpoint of changing the curriculum of our schools, 
the central matter with which this book is concerned, it is of great 
significance that in the very beginning of our national life concep- 
tions were stated which indicated the need for an educational pro- 
gram markedly different from the traditional one. At the time, the far- 
reaching implications of these conceptions for change in the structure 
and curriculum of the school were sensed only in part. In fact, some 
of the leaders of this period who made excellent general statements 
about the function of education in the new nation obviously continued 
to think in terms of the selective structure of education then prevalent. 
But the fundamental need for change was made evident and the broad 
guidelines to be followed were laid down. It was not until the nation 
was nearly a half-century old that efforts of sufficient scope and force 
were made to get the development of a new educational program well 
under way. ‘ 


GROUNDWORK LAID FOR UNIQUE AMERICAN PROGRAM 


In spite of the strong statements of national leaders following the 
Revolution, public education achieved no immediate recognition. 
‘The tradition that support of schools should be provided through 
tuition, by churches, or by charitable organizations was so firmly 
established that little change occurred until the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Then farsighted educational leaders picked 
up where the founding fathers had left off and brought before the 
American people with conviction and power the need for a system 
of tax-supported public schools serving directly the needs of the na- 
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tion. Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and others during this period 
led in the beginning of our distinctive American school system, 
which, while reflecting its European background, represented a basic 
departure in conception of function and in structure. The establish- 
ment of a common school system, supported by taxation, open to all 
without charge or discrimination, and based upon the principle that 
education is a necessary protection for the state rather than a privi- 
lege granted to the individual, was an achievement second to none in 
importance in the development of our national life. 

But establishment of the structure for the common school pro- 
gram and of the principle of support by taxation only provided the 
setting within which the really important feature of the achievement 
could be realized. This was the development of a curriculum which 
would better serve the distinctive goals to which our country was 
committed. Consequently, curriculum change became a definite 
essential, 

Thus, from the beginning of our national life our social commit- 
ments have dictated a conception of education which made inevitable 
a substantial change from European patterns. Anyone familiar with 
our educational history knows that educational leaders and develop- 
ments in Europe continued to exert an important influence on Ameri- 
can education. There were, in fact, overlapping concerns, such as 
those for education of young children and new teaching methods. 
But change in our curriculum was dominated increasingly from 1800 
on by distinctive American factors—in particular, by the interpreta- 

„tion of national goals by various leaders and by the unusual conditions 

which our people faced in opening up and winning a new con- 
tinent. The necessity of evolving a new and distinctive curriculum 
arose from these latter factors. 


THE NATURE OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY MAKES 
CONTINUING CHANGE NECESSARY 
By the middle of the nineteenth century another force was making 
itself felt in American life that increasingly accentuated the need 
for curriculum change. This was the industrialization of our country. 
As was pointed out with great effectiveness by Kilpatrick in Educa- 
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tion for a Changing Civilization,? the extent to which an educational 
program may safely be static is directly related to the degree to which 
the society served by the school is static. If our country had remained 
dominantly rural, if there had been few inventions and few dis- 
coveries, and if the means of production had remained stable, it would 
have been possible in time to develop an educational program that 
met the requirements of the nation and thereafter to have engaged 
largely in a program of refinement. But as we all know so well, these 
things did not transpire. Quite the contrary! With the rapid develop- 
ment of the industrial revolution all phases of the lives of our people 
were subjected to change. The result has been that all our institutions 
have faced the difficult problem of meeting the uncertain demands 
of a changing world, a world that shifts so rapidly that a single gen- 
eration marks the passing of major problems and the emergence of 
new ones. 

And so the necessity for curriculum change which arose out of 
our national commitment to new social goals has been intensified and 
accelerated by the rapidly changing nature of our society. The far- 
reaching significance of the application of power and machines to 
problems of production and of other scientific discoveries to the many 
facets of the lives of our people has only come to be appreciated 
during recent decades. Social change in its many aspects is now quite 
generally recognized as a fact of tremendous consequence to schools 
which in this modern age will never permit a static curriculum. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXPERIMENTALISM 

At the close of the nineteenth century a powerful force was brought 
to bear on the curriculum through the rise of the philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism. Gaining initial impetus from the work of a variety 
of scholars, but especially Peirce and James, extended development 
was carried out by John Dewey and his followers. While Dewey 
was concemed with experimentalism as a comprehensive philosophi- 
cal formulation and devoted much attention to technical and abstruse 
issues, the very nature of the basic concepts which he developed 


2 William H. Kilpatrick. Education for a Changing Civilization. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926. 143 p. b 
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gave education a central place in his work. Far more than most 
philosophers he dealt with matters of direct concern in schools, es- 
pecially in curriculum development. The great impact of his writing 
and speaking on practice in American schools is well known to all 
educators. In so far as the curriculum is concerned, experimentalism 
has been one of the most influential factors in dictating change dur- 
ing the present century. 

Experimentalism has exerted great influence toward continuing 
curriculum change because of the nature of certain of its basic tenets. 
The conception of the individual which this point of view supports, 
the nature of subject matter which it proposes, and the placing of 
purposeful experience at the center of the learning process challenge 
the possibility of ever having a static curriculum. The early influence 
was to question the subject-matter-dominated curriculum and to give 
a much greater place in educational planning to the interests and 
purposes of the leamer. Dewey's The Child and the Curriculum, 
published in 1902, and Interest and Effort, published in 1913, were 
especially important in stimulating such an emphasis. s 

Progressive education, with development of the child-centered 
school in the 1920's and of the “needs” emphasis in the 1930's, was 
the principal vehicle of interpretation of experimentalism applied 
to the curriculum. It would be inaccurate, however, to assume that 
the progressive education movement was the sole reflection of the 
new philosophy. In fact, some educational leaders who were strongly 
opposed to the main curriculum developments fostered by progres- 
sive education gave general support to Dewey's point of view. One 
of the persistent areas of conflict in American education has been the 
problem of correctly applying experimentalist conceptions to the 
school curriculum. 

The experimentalist philosophy is often referred to as a distinctive 
American formulation. While it had connections with certain de- 
velopments in thought in Europe, it seems reasonable to hold that 
Dewey's comprehensive formulation is a unique reflection of Ameri- 
can conditions and beliefs and that it is particularly congenial: to 
those who have a background in the American culture. Curriculum 
changes stimulated by principles of the experimentalist position were 
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undoubtedly in the direction of developing an educational program 
in our schools that departed from European traditions and that would 
become more characteristically American. These principles lend sup- 
port to the contention that the curriculum of schools in a democracy 
should never become static but, planned for each group of pupils, 
should have many distinctive features. Emphasis is thus placed on 
curriculum development as a continuing and ever-present responsi- 
bility of teachers. From this point of view the central task in teaching 
is developing a curriculum which is appropriate for a given group of 
students. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONNECTIONISM 


Throughout much of the history of American schools demands for 
practical education have been in evidence. During the colonial pe- 
tiod, when trading became a major activity, the requirements for 
writing, bookkeeping, and arithmetic gradually were recognized. As 
the nation grew and conditions became more complex, other pressures 
for practical education were exerted. Many subjects were added to 
the curriculum as a result of these demands. 

However, even though the force of social conditions was great 
enough to cause the addition of new fields of study to the school pro- 
gram, the curriculum continued to be dominated by a conception of 
mental training. The old subjects maintained a firm place at the core 
of the educational offering. They were widely conceded to possess 
virtues not present in the new and more practical fields. It was com- 
mon belief that the exercise provided the mind by the study of Latin 
and Greek was unusually effective in developing power to deal with 
all kinds of problems. 

Possibly the effect of this widespread belief was most damaging to 
the newer subjects in the curriculum. Although they were intro- 
duced for practical reasons, specialists would immediately begin the 
logical organization and extension of the subject matter involved to 
make them more like the older subjects. Claims would be made for 
the value of the new subjects for mental training, and the practical 
needs out of which the initial demand for the subject arose would 
be largely forgotten. The result was a curriculum which expanded 
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rapidly in response to practical conditions but which remained for 
‘the most part highly academic and formal. Even in „subjects like 
arithmetic and spelling the belief in mental discipline played an im- 
portant role. In arithmetic the tendency was to emphasize difficult 
problems, even though they were not the type that would be en- 
countered in ordinary life situations, in order to train the power of 
reasoning. Many processes, even though they had no practical use 
for the ordinary person, were included merely because they were a 
part of the mathematical system, in order to enhance the disciplinary 
value of the subject. In spelling, long and difficult words, even though 
they were seldom used in writing, were favored because of their as- 
sumed value in training the memory. 

Thus the concept that the mind developed certain faculties, such 
as memory and reasoning, which would function generally on all 
types of problems, and that these faculties could be developed best 
by certain types of subject matter, especially that which was logically 
organized and difficult, exerted a tremendous influence on the cur- 
riculum, So long as this idea was dominant there was little possibility 
of developing a curriculum directly related to observable needs for 
education. When practical reasons for teaching a subject disappeared 
it would be supported on the basis of mental training. In fact, if 
faculty psychology is completely accepted, there is no reason for 
changing the curriculum at all. Subject matter which trained the 
mind well in the seventeenth century will serve the same purpose 
equally well today. The scales are weighted in favor of the old, for 
it can be held that it has demonstrated its effectiveness. 

The fact that substantial changes were made in the curriculum 
even during the period when belief in faculty psychology was domi- 
nant can be accounted for to a considerable extent by two circum- 
stances. Most important, in all probability, was the pressure of 
practical conditions in American life during the nineteenth century. 
The people were conquering a continent and they were constantly 
faced with new and most realistic problems. As a result they came 
to place unusual emphasis on utility in day-by-day situations. They 
developed a strong inclination to test a thing by what it did—“The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating” point of view. Consequently, 
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they pressed the schools to meet emerging needs of the new and 
rapidly developing country. 

The second fact that worked against complete acceptance of a static 
curriculum dictated by faculty psychology was the educational fer- 
ment in Europe. Although the class system of education was firmly 
entrenched there, several educational leaders were revolting against 
the regimentation of the individual that prevalent methods involved. 
The writing and teaching of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel in par- 
ticular exerted an influence on American educators. In fact, it is 
possible that the influence of these educational pioneers was greater 
in affecting practice in America than in Europe. However this may 
be, the fact that European practices which exemplified the concept 
of mental discipline were being questioned by educators in Europe 
without doubt stimulated American leaders to go forward with cur- 
riculum change. 


Nevertheless, it seems highly probable that if faculty psychology, 


had remained dominant in American education, change would have 
been slowed down greatly, if not completely halted, once the subjects 
added to the curriculum had become so numerous as to fill all avail- 
able time in the program of studies. Also, as more subjects achieved 
a logical organization and set forth claims to mental training it would 
have become increasingly difficult for new subjects to gain recogni- 
tion, for an increasingly powerful group of vested interests would be 
arrayed against them. Thus, for the long run faculty psychology 


would result in a static subject-centered curriculum. It was of greatest | 


importance, therefore, when developments in psychology during the 
early part of the present century largely discredited the then prevalent 
beliefs in faculty psychology. 

Edward L. Thorndike was largely responsible for revealing the fal- 
lacies in the claims for mental discipline. This became.a matter of 
major concern in his early work in psychology. In 1903 he reported 
an examination of fifty books in psychology and education to de- 
termine the position taken on mental discipline. All the books on 
psychology supported the theory, and the books on education applied 
it, some to a great extreme. The strength of Thorndike’s work was 
the experimental approach which he made to learning. He conducted 
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a large number of careful studies to test the hypotheses upon which 
mental discipline rested. Others followed his lead and all aspects of 
the curriculum were subjected to experimental appraisal. No longer 
was it accepted as true that Latin was unusually effective in training 
the memory merely because many people believed this to be the case. 
Controlled experiments were made to determine how effective the 
memory was before and after the study of Latin. 

As is well known, the upshot of this experimental work was a 
thorough discrediting of the concept of mental discipline. It was 
shown that the mind was not like a muscle to be made strong by 
exercise on hard things. Learning was found to be quite a different 
process than it was commonly believed to be by a large proportion 
of educators and laymen before Thorndike began his work. 

The significance for curriculum development of Thorndike’s work 
in discrediting faculty psychology can hardly be overemphasized. 
As was pointed out in the preceding discussion, continued adherence 
to mental discipline as a guiding concept of learning would inevitably 
have led to a static curriculum. With this concept discredited, the 
door was opened for new and far-reaching changes. 

The work of Thorndike had a far greater influence on the curricu- 
lum of American schools than that exerted by discrediting practices 
sanctioned by faculty psychology. He formulated a definite theory 
of learning based on his experimental studies. Being especially in- 
terested in education, he applied this theory extensively to the cur- 
riculum. 

Connectionism (this term is most often used to designate Thorn- 
dike’s theory), or the S—R bond theory as it is also called, holds that 
learning is quite specific. It suggests that the way to achieve a desired 
ability or learning is to teach it directly. It is indicated that transfer 
of learning from one situation to another is determined by the extent 
of common elements in the two situations. Thus, if it is desired to 
teach children to spell correctly, the procedure should not be to drill 
them on long, difficult words which rarely if ever occur in their 
writing. Rather, the thing to do is to find out what words they use 
in writing and teach them to spell these specific words. Similarly, 
in arithmetic the idea of giving training in trick problems not en- 
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countered in ordinary life situations just because they are difficult, 
or of emphasizing large numbers or unusual fractions because they 
are hard, is discredited. Rather the effort should be to find out what 
arithmetical facts will be used and to teach these facts. 

The impact of connectionism on the curriculum was immediate 
and very great. Following 1915 innumerable studies were made to 
discover what skills and knowledge were required in various life ac- 
tivities. Usage studies of arithmetical skills, of vocabulary, of writing, 
and of language were made the basis for curriculum change. The 
flavor of the work on the curriculum arising from these studies can 
be gained from an account in 1926 by Washburne of procedures in 
Winnetka: 


We, in Winnetka, have made an exhaustive study of the common al- 
lusions to persons and places in periodical literature, recognizing that in 
order to read intelligently a person must have familiarity with these per- 
sons and places. We have made comparative analyses of the vocabulary 
studies of others, to determine what words children are most likely to need 
to spell. We have made statistical studies of primary reading books to find 
what phonograms are most useful to children learning to read, and have 
analyzed the 10,000 commonest words in the English language to discover 
the syllables which occur so commonly as to demand instant recognition. 
With others, we have measured the speed and accuracy possessed by suc- 
cessful, intelligent men and women in various arithmetical processes, as a 
guide to the degree of skill children are likely to need. 

As a result of such studies of our own, and of studies of the same general 
type made by others, we have, as far as possible, built the knowledge-and- 
skill part of our curriculum on the known needs of society.® 


Thus, a major result of the development of connectionism was a 
great impetus toward changing the school curriculum. One of the 
strongest arguments against relating the program of the school to cur- 

“tent conditions and needs was discredited. Powerful reasons were 
provided for doing so. The outcome has been that the number of 
people who depend on the arguments of mental discipline as a basis 
for perpetuating traditional practices has been greatly reduced. For 

3 Carleton Washbure. “The Philosophy of the Winnetka Curriculum”; Chapter 
XI, p. 219, in Curriculum Making: Past and Present, Part I of the Twenty-sixth 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1927. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1927. 
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the most part uninformed laymen and specialists in phases of educa- 
tion that can be justified on no other basis are the only ones who 
fall back on this discredited conception. 

As time has passed and increased understanding of the learning 
process has been achieved, it seems clear that some of the early appli- 
cations of connectionism were overly simplified. It is possible that, 
among other things, too little attention was given to the process of 
generalizing, that the possibilities of transfer were minimized unduly, 
that the factor of repetition in learning was stressed too much and the 
factor of intensity of motivation given too little emphasis, that the sig- 
nificance of the larger setting in which learning takes place was not 
given sufficient attention, and that the purposive nature of behavior 
was discounted too completely. Nevertheless, a great mass of useless 
material was culled out of the curriculum as a result of this approach 
to learning and countless children were saved untold hours of un- 
necessary toil. 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE SCHOOL RE-EXAMINED 


Broadly, although sometimes belatedly, the curriculum of American 
schools has reflected larger forces operating in the culture. It is not 
surprising that the catastrophic economic depression following 1929 
and dominating the decade of the thirties should have had a marked 
impact on the schools. A major result was reappraisal of the social role 
education should play. 

As we have seen even in the beginning of our national life, it was 
strongly emphasized that schools should contribute to realization of 
social goals. However, it was commonly accepted that if citizens were 
made literate, and if the elements of patriotism represented by the 
pledge to the flag and knowledge of basic documents such as the 
Declaration of Independence and of our national history were taught, 
the social responsibility of the school would be pretty well discharged. 
It was quite generally accepted that the school curriculum should be 
related to those common activities and objectives of social life upon 
which there was quite general agreement among the people. Areas 
of major conflict, involving questions of social direction, were largely 
ignored. Major social problems were given only limited attention. 
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Severe economic depression changed all this. Many educators and 
laymen began to ask whether the school did not have some responsi- 
bility for the direction of social development. The school should help 
lead the way, said some. It should recognize problems, and sensitize 
people to them; it should give pupils experience in social action; it 
should, above all, be aware of conflicts between our democratic ideals 
and our practices. Such were the opinions frequently emphasized 
following 1929. One of the most challenging statements of this larger 
responsibility was made by George S. Counts: 


To refuse to face the task of creating a vision of a future America im- 
measurably more just and noble and beautiful than the America of today 
is to evade the most crucial, difficult, and important educational task. 
Until we have assumed this responsibility we are scarcely justified in op- 
posing and mocking the efforts of so-called patriotic societies to introduce 
into the schools a tradition which, though narrow and unenlightened, 
nevertheless represents an honest attempt to meet a profound social and 
educational need. Only when we have fashioned a finer and more au- 
thentic vision than they will we be fully justified in our opposition to their 
efforts. Only then will we have discharged the age-long obligation which 
the older generation owes to the younger and which no amount of sophis- 
try can obscure.* 


The curriculum was criticized from a second angle. In spite of at- 
tacks over many years on the subject organization as tending toward 
academic specialization and disregard for the interests and purposes’ 
of students, this basis of organization persisted. Under the impact of 
the depression strong support was given to organizing the curriculum 
with more direct reference to the way society functions. In other 
words, an equation was sought between experiences selected for in- 
clusion in the curriculum of the school and experiences in day-by-day 
out-of-school living. “Areas of living” or “social processes” or “func- 
tional phases of social life” were advocated as the basis for curriculum 
planning. Several states and cities undertook curriculum develop- 
ments along this line. Throughout the curriculum there was a tend- 
ency to devote greater attention to problem areas in our society. 
Housing, recreation, health, and minority group problems are typical. 


4George S. Counts. Dare the School Build a New Social Order? p. 55. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1932. 
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While there was great disagreement regarding the contributions 
the school could make to social direction, and great concern, particu- 
larly on the part of more conservative laymen, about the emphasis 
on social problems, it is unquestionably true that the experience of 
the thirties influenced greatly conceptions of the social responsibility 
of the school and what is an adequate curriculum. The importance 
of giving some emphasis at least to controversial social issues and to 


national and international problems seems now to be so widely rec- 


ognized as to make necessary continuing curriculum change as old 
problems pass and new ones arise. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL EMPHASES 


It is possible, had the connectionist view of learning continued to 
exert as strong an influence on the curriculum as it did in the twenties, 
that in time curriculum change would have been greatly minimized. 
This is not to suggest that all educational leaders accepted this psy- 
chology, but it dominated educational thought to a very great extent. 
As late as 1925 William H. Kilpatrick, a strong exponent of ex- 
perimentalism, wrote a book on methods based on the S—R bond 
conception of learning.® 

Some workers on the curriculum held the belief that application 
of techniques of analysis based on connectionist psychology could 

‘result in a thoroughly scientific school curriculum. This viewpoint 
is well expressed by Charles C. Peters: 


The engineer first plans the object he wishes to make—the house, the 
bridge, the electric transformer, the railroad bed. He sets up his plan in 
the form of a detailed blue-print and studies the adequacy of each of its 
parts from the standpoint of established theories. After he has perfected 


his blue-print in every detail, his next step is to have the plan embodied. 


in concrete materials. Now precisely the same procedure characterizes 
the new education. Our first step is to get a blue-print of the individual 
of the society we want—a detailed picture of the good citizen, the man of 
culture, the yocationally efficient person, etc.—indicating the specific ideals, 
skills, bodies of information, attitudes of mind, prepared judgments, abili- 


5 William H. Kilpatrick. Foundations of Method. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. $ 
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ties to reason which are needed for getting on in his life. Our second step 
is, then, by using such instrumentalities as school subjects, discipline, and 
example as tools, to forge out individuals to conform to these blue-prints. 
In searching for means through which to attain clearly conceived ends, 
the educational engineer determines by scientific experiment which will 
most economically serve his purpose. When he is obliged to choose be- 
tween a course in economics and one in history as a means of developing 
abilities needed in citizenship, he does not make his choice on the basis 
of tradition or of arm-chair philosophizing, but sets up an experiment in 
which he uses one kind of subject-matter with one group and the other 
with the other group, keeping all other conditions the same for the two 
contrasted groups, accurately measures his results from the two kinds of 
materials, and chooses for future uses the one which more largely achieves 
the ends he is seeking . . . . throughout the whole range of education we 
are moving toward the time when we shall have subjected to scientific 
tests all of our vital alternatives.® 


It can readily be seen that this approach would have led to a highly 
uniform curriculum which changed only as aspects of living were | 
so modified as to be reflected in objective analyses. Thus, after the — 
basic work had been done on curriculum modification, new develop- 
ments in all likelihood would have come slowly. However, by the 
late twenties there was mounting criticism of the results achieved in i 
schools which relied largely on the scientific approach to curriculum — 
revision. Educators who held the experimentalist philosophical posi- 
tion began to point out inconsistencies between their philosophical 
convictions and S—R bond principles of learning. 

Consequently, when reports reached this country in the late twen- 
ties of work by German psychologists indicating limitations on an — 
atomistic view of learning there was immediate interest. Gestalt psy- 
chology quickly became a matter of wide discussion among educators. 
The emphasis of the Gestaltists on the involvement of the total or- 
ganism in every experience and on the role of the total situation in 
determining the significance of the various elements in it led to use 
of the term “organismic” to describe the new psychological emphasis. 
This was contrasted to “mechanistic” psychology. 

Throughout the 1930's a great deal of attention was given by cur- 


6 Charles C. Peters. Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education, pp. 21-22. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. 
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riculum workers to psychological issues. A number of psychologists 
developed approaches to learning that were related to the Gestalt 
concept. The broad approach came to be known as the field theory 

_ of learning, These newer emphases on learning were more readily 
accepted by some curriculum workers than a great many psychologists 
felt the evidence justified. The probable reason was that it was felt 
that the newer point of view in psychology justified certain emphases 
in curriculum planning which practical experience had led many 
curriculum workers to consider desirable but which were not sup- 
ported by connectionism. In particular it had come to be widely be- 
lieved that the broader aspects of the experience of the learner were 
of great importance. It was felt that the widely used recitation method 
which could be justified by the S—R bond theory represented a great 
weakness in teaching. It was believed that the purpose of the learner 
was a matter of primary importance, influencing the outcomes of ac- 
tivity greatly. Connectionism minimized purpose as a factor in learn- 
ing, while the newer theories allowed room for it. Consequently, 
there was a widespread tendency for curriculum specialists who 
subscribed to the basic tenets of the philosophy of experimentalism to 
turn to the newer psychology. 

From the standpoint of curriculum change, the effect of these 
psychological developments has been twofold. First, the possibility 
of an analytical approach to curriculum revision that would result in 
a uniform and relatively static curriculum was eliminated. Second, 
support was given to the contention that the curriculum should have 
many distinctive qualities, determined by the particular conditions 
under which it develops. In the meantime, new principles added to 
the theory of connectionism and refinements in it no longer seemed 
to justify the relatively simple application made to curriculum revi- 
sion in earlier times. 


CONCLUSION 


Other influences toward curriculum change might be mentioned, 
but it is believed that the purpose of this chapter, which is to show . 
that basic forces have operated to make continuing curriculum change 
an essential educational procedure, has been achieved. It is suggested 
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that the evolution during our national life of a distinctive American 
educational system is evidence that significant change has been ac- 
complished. It is believed that the forces which have stimulated 
modification in the past continue for the most part to operate in the 
present. The conclusion is proposed that change in the curriculum 
of American schools is not a fad nor is it an indication of a foot-loose, 
unstable educational system. Rather it is an essential feature of the 
social process essential to realization of the democratic goals to which 
our country is committed; it is an inevitable application of our preva- 
lent conceptions of the nature of learning; it is a result of living in a 
culture which does not stand still and of which change is the most 
assured characteristic. 

Consequently, it becomes a matter of great importance to study the 


‘means which may be employed to achieve desirable curriculum 


change to the end that thereby we may have greater assurance that we 
are doing our duty to our society and to the pupils we teach. 
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. > CURRENT DEMANDS FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 


|a + (Wuenever the curriculum is discussed, whether by educators or | 
i+ »by laymen, suggestions are likely to be made for change. The 
 _ ** “forces mentioned in the preceding chapter have created an attitude 
Vf expecting the school to meet more and more social and personal 
“needs. The expectations of some people are quite beyond the realm 
j ‘of reasonable possibility of achievement by the school; some demands 
~~. for change represent the particular obsessions of individuals; others 
“reflect the concerns of selfish minority groups; but many are legitimate 
expectations that schools will assume greater responsibility in our com- 
_ plex modem world with the greatly increased need for education. 

It is an American tradition, and a very fortunate one, that the 
curriculum is determined at the local level. So long as changes are 
made community by community, there is little danger of widespread 
autocratic control or of extended use of schools by selfish and schem- 

_ ing individuals and groups. It is true that education legally is a state 
function and that state legislatures have enacted considerable legisla- 
tion about the curriculum, Fortunately, it is common practice tO 
leave a large measure of control to local school boards. It is to be 
hoped that there will be even less legislation in the future and more 

_ delegation to local boards. 

With control of the curriculum exerted primarily at the local level, 
it becomes a matter of great importance for educational workers and 
laymen to be generally informed about the various kinds of changes 
that are being proposed. Only through widely diffused information 
can wise decisions be made in selecting changes that are desirable, 
in rejecting proposals that are not wise, and in moving forward with 
sufficient speed to keep the school program abreast of contemporary 

«< needs. 
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In spite of the excellent work of our schools and the highly sig- 
nificant achievement of a distinctive American system, there are 
many points in our social life at which education is inadequate and 
in connection with which it appears reasonable to’ expect a greater 
contribution from the schools than is being made at present. It is the. * 
purpose of this chapter to review briefly some of the demands which 
are most frequently expressed and which seem to the writer to possess 
unusual merit. The task of the curriculum worker is to determine ~ 
how the curriculum may be developed to meet demands such as’ 
these. This is not an easy undertaking, as all who have participated 
in curriculum programs know. 4 


DEMAND FOR GREATER INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

During and since the war it has become increasingly evident that * 
America holds a central role in world affairs. With the greatly in 
creased speed of communication and transportation it no longer is 
possible to remain. aloof from other nations, even though we might 
wish to do so. Washington’s injunction in his farewell address to` 
avoid the entanglements of Europe could be followed when it took 
weeks to cross the Atlantic, but not now, when only a matter of 
hours is required. 

In most respects our people are poorly prepared to play the role of 
dominant world power. Our relative isolation in the past and our ` 
absorption with the manifold problems of national expansion have 
resulted in a general lack of interest in affairs in other parts of the 
world. As a consequence our outlook is provincial in many respects 
and our information as a people is limited. We are not well pre- 
pared to form judgments about such matters as European aid and 
policies in China. 

With the great need for better understanding of the international 
scene facing us, it is to be expected that emphasis be placed on the 
contribution the school can make. This is the traditional American 
procedure as new social problems arise or old ones are intensified. 
Always it is asked, what can organized education do to help in this 
situation? Too often the response of the schools has been slow and 
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inadequate to meet important needs that give rise to the demand for 
education to contribute to more effective international understanding. 

Illustrative of the support given to the demand for more effective 
education for international understanding is a publication of the in- 
fluential Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators. 
In a pamphlet entitled American Education and International Ten- 
sions an excellent brief analysis is presented of the importance of 
American citizens’ generally becoming informed about and concerned 
“ with world affairs. The main course of the argument in the pamphlet 
runs along these lines: 


Every person now enrolled in our schools and colleges may expect to 
live most of his life in the second half of the twentieth century... . The 
world of the future, as we strive to see it emerging from the past and the 
present, appears almost certain to be a world of contradictions; of awkward 
choices and of calculated risks; of apparently incompatible situations, 
which nevertheless do somehow exist contemporaneously. The central 
problem of the American citizen in that period, as at present, will be to 
reconcile these contradictions; to steer a course of action for the republic 
between distasteful but unavoidable options. . . . 

The first of these paradoxes is that of a world brought closer together 
and yet of a world split asunder. Science and technology have made the 
world seem small and compact. International machinery of unparalleled 
variety and complexity has been created. Yet at the very same time the 
world is deeply divided. 

The second paradox is that of a world sorely afraid and yet incurably 
hopeful. Before the scars of the last war are healed, military preparations 
proceed apace. Psychological tensions increase almost to the breaking 
point. But while men fear, they are permitted also to hope. They dare 
to plan, perhaps because they must, for the future of themselves, of their 
families, of their country, of the world.t 


After elaborating on these broad features of the world situation, 
the committee responsible for the report turns to the question of the 
role of the individual American citizen in working toward a solution: 


1 Educational Policies Commission, American Education and International Ten- 
sions, p. 1. Washington, D. C.: The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1949. 
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Just as every American is personally affected by the solutions found for 
the problems that trouble the world, so every American can play a part in 
effecting these solutions. For the individual does have influence in world 
affairs. The extent of that influence may seem very small in absolute terms 
since two billion other inhabitants of the earth also have some influence. 
Nevertheless, the potential influence of the individual American in 1949 
is relatively large. Certainly the American citizen of the 1950's will pos- 
sess a considerably greater ability to affect world affairs than his grand- 
father had, And his power will be, as it is now, significantly greater than 
that of most other persons in other parts of the world. Probably the 
typical American for years to come will have a larger role in shaping the 
future of mankind than will the typical citizen of any other country.’ 


The next step is to inquire concerning the responsibility of the 
schools for helping meet the critical situation presented. The position 
is taken that the major needs for education do not vary greatly from 
year to year and decade to decade. But, says the committee, the need 
presented in this report is so important and so critical that schools 
should modify their programs better to meet it. “. . . in times as 
dificult as those which now confront us and which are presaged for 
the future,” states the report, “there is no place for blind adherence 
to tradition or for comfortable complacency with things as they are. 
Excessive resistance to well-considered changes decreases the use- 
fulness of education to the individual and to society.” 

The report then proceeds to indicate major points at which the 


educational program may be revised to make a greater contribution 


to understanding of international problems. 
Another important report on education for international under- 


standing was prepared by a joint Committee of the National Educa- , 


tion Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the National Council for the Social Studies. The 
opening paragraph of the report clearly indicates the concern which 
it is believed educators should have for international understanding: 


The ardent hope and the single-minded desire of Americans was that 
the end of the Second World War would usher in an era of peace—a con- 
dition of affairs in which the nations and peoples of the world would be 
able to pursue their own chosen courses free from the fear and the threat 


2 Thid., pp. 19-20. 
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of armed conflict. This hope would in itself have presented a challenge 
to the teachers of the United States calling for a re-examination of their 
professional responsibilities. But the state of confusion, fear, and crisis 
that has prevailed since the end of armed hostilities—a condition that 
cannot be called peace—presents the challenge in a more urgent manner. 
American teachers must now re-examine the responsibilities of their pro- 
fession in the light of this situation.* 


The report states the goal for education as follows: 


The long-range goal of education for international understanding is 
world peace and human welfare, achieved and maintained through a 
peaceful world order operating through international organizations. The 
immediate purpose of such education in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States is the development of American citizens who 
are conscious of their new obligations to mankind.* 


After outlining the broad aspects of the program, the report offers a 
large number of definite and practical suggestions on how the cur- 
riculum may be developed to achieve the goal stated above. 

Tt may be well at this point to remind the reader of the purpose for 
which material such as the foregoing is being presented. It is not our 
concern to show that any particular demand for curriculum change 
has special merit. It is, rather, to illustrate the type of demand being 
made and to demonstrate the importance of every school system’s 
having in operation a plan of curriculum development that results in 
the constant appraisal of demands for change and in procedures for 
achieving new practices once they are agreed upon as desirable. 


DEMAND FOR IMPROVED INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


A favorite point of attack on America by those who wish to dis- 
parage us is the way certain minority groups are treated. At the pres- 
ent time discrimination against the Negro is a constant source of 
criticism. ‘The frequent lack of harmonious relations between groups 


8 Committee on International Relations of the National Education Association, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Education for International Understanding in Ameri- 
can Schools: Suggestions and Recommendations, p. 1. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1948. 

4Ibid., p. 11. 
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such as labor and management and Catholics and Protestants is pre- 
sented as evidence of a serious shortage in our society. 

There can be no question that the gap is great between our prac- 
tice in intergroup relations and the ideals set by our Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence. As a country we are committed 
in most unequivocal terms to the equality of man, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Our nation has been built on the principle of social 
mobility. Yet in all honesty we must admit that we have a most 
serious problem in realizing the ideals we have accepted. The Jew, 
the Negro, the Spanish American, and members of other minority 
groups are frequently made the object of discrimination for no other 
reason than that they are members of one of these minority groups. 
Potential conflicts of great seriousness exist in many American com- 
munities today because of intergroup tensions. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that there is no single problem facing our country 
today more important than the establishment of effective, harmonious 
relationships among groups. 

Many well-organized efforts are being made to improve intergroup 
relations, sometimes referred to as intercultural education and again 
as human relations. Schools have been urged to take a large part in 
meeting the problem. Three publications from important educational 
groups illustrate how this demand for curriculum change is being 
presented to American schools. 

Americans All is a report by a committee of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and the National Council of Teachers of English. Written » 
during the war, the introduction states the problem as follows: 


No wonder, then, that our people are closing ranks to protect their preci- 
ous heritage. Bitterness, division, and conflict within are recognized as 
serious threats to our existence. We are now thinking in terms of civilian 
morale, of united effort. The fatal consequences of disunity in the cases of 
France, Norway, and other countries have been an object lesson. 

Nazi and Fascist leaders have bragged that because of the many differ- 
ent groups within our borders and of the resentments which past injustices 
have bred, it will be easy for them to create chaos here. We recall Lin- 
coln’s warning that a house divided against itself cannot stand, and, taking 
heed, many leaders are studying the problems of building the needed 
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unity. In this endeavor, schools can play a vital role. This yearbook, ad- 
dressed to the task of achieving a status of equality for those groups of 
our citizens who are to all intents and purposes still treated as outsiders 
in this country, is therefore timely.° 


The major part of the report is devoted to illustrations of how 
schools can develop programs to foster improved intergroup relations. 
These illustrations relate to many minority groups, including Mexi- 
cans, Indians, and Negroes. They are so presented as to imply 
throughout the need for greater attention to such problems in the 
school curriculum. 

Curriculum in Intergroup Relations® is a report by a committee 
of the American Council on Education. This committee had a full- 
time staff who worked as consultants in school systems endeavoring 
to improve the curriculum in this area. 

The report is designed to provide direct help on the development 
of a curriculum that gives attention to intergroup relations. It does 
not present evidence to support the need for curriculum change of 
this type but assumes acceptance of this as a fact. Material is pre- 
sented to coincide with sequential steps in curriculum planning. The 
titles of the first three chapters illustrate this point. Chapter I deals 
with discovering needs relevant to group relations; Chapter II with 
selecting and organizing content; and Chapter III with selecting and 
organizing learning sequences. 

This bulletin is an excellent illustration of how outside agencies 
concerned with the further development of a particular phase of the 
curriculum move beyond the presentation of a demand into specific 
problems of curriculum planning and organization. The effort is to 
make it as easy as possible for local school systems to effect the change 
proposed. The fact that the local school has final control of what 

5 Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the National Council of Teachers of English, and the Society for 


Curriculum Study, Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education, pp. v-vi- 
Washington, D. C.: The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association, 1942. 

® Staff of Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools (Hilda Taba, Director); 
Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Case Studies in Instruction for Secondary 
Schools. Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools Work in Progress Series. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 
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will be done is a highly important consideration in this respect. 

A third presentation of the need for greater attention by the 
school to intergroup relations is made in a yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society entitled Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. The point of 
view taken in the report is indicated in the preface, where it is stated: 


‘A most serious evil in our modern world is the active survival of inter- 
group tensions, with their accompanying prejudices and hurtful discrimi- 
nations. The evil is age-old and opposed to all honest democracy and every 
decent ethics. Fortunately, conscious opposition to the evil seems now 
both strong and widely increasing, but far too much prejudice and active 
discrimination still survive in our country at the very time when our 
prominence in world affairs calls emphatic attention to all our short- 
comings. Education is crucially concerned in this evil." 


This report also devotes a great deal of space to illustrations of how 
the curriculum can be changed to provide more emphasis on inter- 
group relations, Material is organized in relation to work with young 
children, with young adolescents, and with youth. Throughout there 
is a strong plea for the development of a curriculum which gives 
greatly increased attention to intercultural attitudes. 

In summary, the demand for greater attention to intergroup rela- 
tions in the curriculum is another illustration of a force operating for 
curriculum change. Here is a problem in our society arising from a 
gap between widely accepted national ideals and actual practice. 
Many groups concerned with the solution of this problem propose that 
among the agencies that should contribute to improvement the school 
holds a prominent place. Special efforts are being made to present 
the need so that schools will become interested and also to provide 
assistance for the schools which undertake to make curriculum 


change. 


DEMAND FOR INCREASED EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION 
FOR FAMILY LIFE 
Of a somewhat different character than the foregoing demands is 
one for increased emphasis on education for family life. Home eco- 


7 John Dewey Society. Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, p. vi. Ninth Year- 
book of the Society (William Heard Kilpatrick and William Van Til, Editors). 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
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nomics, with a program covering foods, nutrition, clothing, home 
management, and family rélations, has been in the curriculum of the 
schools for a long timé. A recognized subject in the program of studies 
of a large number of high schools and colleges, the problem centers 
in the fact that home economics is often viewed as a vocational sub- 
ject and consequently tends to have a specialized emphasis and to 
Werle eee ceil perniaga Me ent 

It is pointed out by many students of our society that the home as 
an institution is in serious trouble. Many forces are destructive of 
sound home life. Extreme mobility of population, occupational pat- 
terns that involve both husband and wife in work outside the home, 
commercialized recreation, and population congestion tend to make 
the home unstable, 

The basic difficulties faced in the home are reflected in poor family 
relations and in a very high incidence of broken homes. Studies by 
sociologists indicate that surprisingly high percentages of married 
people are unhappy in their marriage relationships. These facts are 
urged as evidence of a general need on the part of all young people 
for preparation for marriage and family responsibilities. 

In connection with the curriculum, the principal problem is how 
to make education for family life a part of general education for all 
students. At present only those who elect home economics courses 
get work in family education, and too often these courses are of the 
type which emphasize food preparation and clothing. The demand 
made most frequently is that the curriculum be reorganized so that 
education for family life becomes a part of the curriculum of all 


Á yearbook of the American Association of Schos] Administrators 
on Education for Family Life* is a good illustration of the form the 
demand for a more adequate curriculum in this respect is taking. 
The report analyzes the problem and shows its crucial importance to 
our entire social structure. Then among other things it recommends 
increased emphasis on family life education in the school curriculum. 

badge bo popber teeta etsy iy 


American Association of School Administrators, Education for Family Life. 
Niscuseth Yondbock oft AAE MiA Washington, D, C.: The Association, 1941. 
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illustrative of that raised by a number of other demands. How is it 
possible to bring into the general program for all pupils activities and 


problem 
sidering family relations the report states: 


All youth are members of families and a large majority will establish 
homes. In the later years of high school they generally become concerned 
with matters which are basic to the establishment of homes. All too often 
extreme interest in the sex is dismissed as an unfortunate inter- 
ference with education. interest really is indicative of a readiness 
for guidance and help in the basic area of family life. It should be seized 
upon as an important area of emphasis in the core program. 

In the usual high school program a small fraction of the student body 
receives any instruction relating to family life. Too often only girls are 


modern theory of home economics to the contrary, are cooking and sew- 
ing The result is that an area of common need is dealt with very inade- 
quately. By including this in the core program an opportunity is afforded 
to provide all youth certain basic experiences relating to family life. Un: 
derstanding the of the family in our society, sensing problems 
tobe met in effective family relationships, improving the efiectivenan A 
their own fi participation, appropriate attitudes 
hair owa fani ag wove even ans manion end ewe 
establishment, are all possible growth areas.” 


DEMAND FOR GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF AMERICAN 
IDEALS AND LOVE OF COUNTRY 


of Noah Webster, outstanding schoolmaster of the time, 
contended strongly for greater emphasis on American history with 
* John The American High School: Its ond 

tunity, taped. Yearbook of the Society (Hollis L. Caswell, Editor). 
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stories about national patriots and leaders. Down through the years 
there has been quite general agreement that the school should make 
a major contribution to these goals. However, precisely how Ameri- 
can ideals should be interpreted and how love of country should be 
developed has been a matter of dispute. 

Organizations such as the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the American Legion have had especially strong opinions about 
what constitutes sound educational practice in developing patriotism. 
Scholars in social science have sometimes arrived at conflicting con- 
clusions regarding factors requiring consideration if understanding 
of democratic ideals is to be achieved. Specialists in education fre- 
quently differ with lay groups on the best way to achieve the goals. 
The result is that, although a great deal of attention has been given 
to means of developing understanding of the nature of our democracy 
and love of country, there is quite widespread dissatisfaction with 
what is being done, with resultant demands for curriculum change. 

This is one of the most difficult areas for the curriculum worker. 
One powerful group may contend that the solution to the problem 
lies in more required study of chronologically organized American 
history, with emphasis on learning facts. Another may say that little 
can be achieved through such a procedure and that what is needed 
is for pupils to have a chance to live according to American ideals 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with the democratic process. 
Still others will have different solutions. 

Tn connection with no other phase of the curriculum has there been 
as much legislation mandating curriculum content and activities. 
Laws are primarily directed to the required study of American history 
and the Constitution of the United States, to required activities re- 
lated to the national flag, and to the observance of special days de- 
voted to patriotic purposes. The major legal requirements are sum- 
marized in a bulletin of the United States Office of Education. 

Since the close of World War II, as the world struggle between 
democracy and communism has become more and more intense, in- 

10 Ward W. Keesecker. Education for Freedom as Provided by State Laws. 


United States Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 11. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. 38 p. 
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creasing concern has been expressed by many persons and groups in 
our country for the effective teaching of democratic ideals and love 
of country. Some individuals and groups are clearly following a 
jingoistic policy and would protect our country by limiting or destroy- 
ing its most basic ideals of civil liberties. However, other able, far- 
sighted, and unselfish men see in the present world situation and in 
the methods employed by communism a severe challenge that makes 
them believe we must give far more careful attention to the develop- 
ment by our people generally of sound understandings and attitudes 
toward democratic ideals and our national achievement in realizing 
them. 

The fact that a major study relating to this area is now under way 
in Detroit supported by a special grant of money, and that another 
is being developed under the leadership of Presidents Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of Columbia University and William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College indicates the importance attached to curriculum improve- 
ment in this area. Speaking in the most reserved terms, it may be 
said that no curriculum leader may safely overlook this demand. In 
discovering how wisely to meet it may well rest the future of our 
country. 


DEMAND FOR CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


In an editorial in the New York Times for June 26, 1949, the 
critical importance of conservation to the welfare of our country is 
pointed out. It is stated: 


Exhaustion of the soil and forest resources of this country is one of the 
truly serious problems facing the people of the United States. The facts 
of the case are slowly but surely forcing attention to this situation, which 
has far more direct bearing on the welfare of the nation than much of the 
more exciting news that properly makes the headlines. 

The problem is urgent. It is estimated that 115 million acres—one- 
fourth of the potential good crop land—are now being damaged by erosion 
so rapidly that “they will suffer irreparable loss of productive capacity” if 
protective measures are not taken within the next fifteen years. What has 
happened to American forests is a well-known story. The nation is grow- 
ing. Its needs are growing. We cannot again afford the scarcity prices 
which a shortage of food and forest products inevitably brings. 
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This is another need of our country to which schools are being 
asked to make a larger contribution. The conventional curriculum 
has little in it about conservation. Some attention may be given to 
the basic facts and plans for solution in the problems of democracy 
course and in geography. However, there is strong feeling on the 
part of educators and laymen that the relationship to the future well- 
being of the nation is so great as to merit increased emphasis. Con- 
sequently, a variety of proposals have been made for curriculum 
modification to achieve this purpose. 

The southern states have direct experience with the tragic results 
of dissipated resources. It is not surprising, therefore, to find among 
educational leaders in these states special emphasis on what schools 
can do to aid in wise use of resources. Numerous conferences and 
publications have had the purpose of contributing to this goal. 

The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education of 
the American Council on Education sponsored a major conference 
on resource-use education. The report’ of this conference, published 
by the University of Kentucky, shows how educators in the southern 
region are turning to scientists to secure reliable information on re- 
sources upon which to develop the educational program. A second 
bulletin,?? also published by the University of Kentucky, shows how 
educational workers can analyze resource-use problems in a given 
state to lay a basis for curriculum revision. 

The 1948 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development was devoted to resource use. The title and 
subtitle are indicative of the scope of the report: Large Was Our 
Bounty: Natural Resources and the Schools. The central thesis of 
the report is indicated in the following statements: 


Use of our resources is recognized as a pressing issue in our national 
life, and some of our well-nigh disastrous choices on how we shall use 
these resources are being righted. Furthermore, our knowledge of re- 


11 Maurice F. Seay, chairman, Scientists Look at Resources. Bulletin of the Bureau 
s5 of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 
Vol. XX, No. 4, June, 1948. 160 p. 

_ 12 William S. Taylor, chairman, Kentucky's Resources: Their Development and 
Use. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Vol. XVII, No. 2, December, 1945. 351 P. 
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sources and how they operate has increased greatly. To some extent, at 
least, we have made that knowledge part of the consciousness of people 
generally. We now know that many resources are not inexhaustible— 
tho we may not always act on that knowledge. We know that ruthless 
exploitation runs counter to continued national well-being. We know that 
natural resources are tied tightly to one another and cannot be used or 
treated in isolation. Above all, we are beginning to realize that we are all 
utterly dependent on our physical environment for the continued existence 
of our civilization and ourselves. We can begin, at long last, to learn how 
to use our continent, and to have it, too. Cp. 30) 

Education on resources is neither fad nor frill. It is rather a prime 
social imperative becoming more obvious with every passing year. If we 
Americans continue to squander natural resources at present rates, our 
economic and ultimate social decline as a nation appears certain. Our 
common human welfare now demands immediate, practical, and sustained 
school instruction in this social problem area. (p. 125). 


The content of the yearbook serves as another illustration of an 
effort to encourage curriculum change by showing a pressing social 
need and how schools can make a greater contribution to meeting 
it, Good practices in selected schools are presented as illustrations of 
what schools should do more widely. 


DEMAND TO CONTRIBUTE TO UNDERSTANDING OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


One of the revolutionary developments of all time is the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. Its potential for good and ill in the future 
of mankind is almost limitless. There is widespread feeling on the 
part of many scientists, educators, and interested laymen that it is of 
critical importance for the American people to become quickly in- 
formed about this great new power. A study by the Social Research 
Council Committee on the Social Aspects of Atomic Energy of pub- 
lic attitudes and understandings of atomic energy revealed widespread 
ignorance and complacency. Among other things three fourths of 
those studied indicated that they had no serious concern about the 


18 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Large Was Our Bounty: Natural Resources and the Schools. 
1948 Yearbook of the Association. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1948. 
216 p. 
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atomic bomb. There was a general feeling that the problem of wise 
use of atomic energy was one for the government to work out. 

The demand for treatment of atomic energy in the curriculum has 
been expressed in a number of sources. In various publications of 
the Committee of Atomic Scientists the critical importance of an 
informed public is stressed. Professor Harold Hand, of the University 
of Illinois, in addresses and articles, has been particularly effective 
in calling attention to the problem. A committee under his direction 
prepared a resource unit‘ for the use of teachers wishing to intro- 
duce work on atomic energy. 

Professors Hubert Evans and Ryland Crary of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have also given considerable attention to this 
area. They have prepared two resource units for the use of teachers. 
One is general in nature and includes a discussion guide.1® The other 
is for senior high schools and is published and distributed by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals1® as a part of 
a major effort to stimulate study of this problem in high schools. 

Experience in attempting to get into the curriculum instruction 
relating to atomic energy illustrates the difficulty of change. Evans 
and Crary state in a recent article: 


- . on the whole it is clear that not nearly enough effort is being made 
by public schools to help young people and adults with the critical situa- 
tion that the world faces today. What has been done and what is con- 
templated is not enough. Many efforts at atomic education have been 
spasmodic, whereas sustained effort is required; a sort of extra job to be 
done, when a well-developed integrated program is called for. The meager 
response of the secondary school to Operation Atomic Vision issued by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals has been dis- 


14 Harold C. Hand, editor, Living in the Atomic Age: A Resource Unit for Teach- 
ers in Secondary Schools. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 23, 
December 3, 1946. Educational Research Circular No. 57- Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois, 1946. 59 p. 

15 Ryland W. Crary, Hubert M. Evans, Albert Gotlieb, and Israel Light. The 
Challenge of Atomic Energy: A Resource Unit and Discussion Guide for Teachers 
and Group Leaders. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. 92 p. 

16 Hubert M. Evans, Ryland W. Crary, and C. Glen Hass. Operation Atomic 
Vision. Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1948. 95 p. 
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heartening. There is little evidence that the secondary school has assumed 
any community leadership adequate to the job to be done. In general, 
the limit of the work undertaken by the secondary schools is soon 
reached.** 


EVALUATING DEMANDS FOR CHANGE 


As was indicated at the opening of this chapter, determination of 
the curriculum is largely a local matter. Consequently, it is important 
for workers in local school systems to evaluate with great care the 
many demands that are made for curriculum change. It would be 
readily agreed that change in and of itself by no means assures im- 
provement. In a society in which social change is a marked char- 
acteristic, maintenance of stability is also a matter of major concern. 
Thus the pacing of change in the school curriculum to the needs of 
our society and our people for new educational opportunities on the 
one hand, and to the need for a sense of continuity on the other is a 
highly important and difficult matter. 

Furthermore, proposed changes are often in conflict and various 
suggestions would lead in quite different directions. This further 
complicates the problem of evaluating demands for change. It is 
important that an educational program possess unity and consistency. 
It should not be a collection of separate, disorganized parts. 

With full regard to these considerations, the difficulty in evaluating 
demands for change—and it is exceedingly difficult-should not be 
used as an excuse by the educator for doing nothing. This course of 
inaction often is a great temptation. When conflicting demands for 
change arise it is easy to play one off against the other and to support 
the traditional program. The inevitable result of such a procedure is 
an antiquated curriculum and an increasingly ineffective school. As 
a rule, when gradual, continuing change is not provided for in the 
curriculum, periods of stagnation are followed by major upheavals. 
Consequently, the choice which must be made by the curriculum 
leader in American schools is not whether there shall be change, but 
by what procedure. With careful planning and well-considered ef- 
fort the curriculum may be developed on an evolutionary basis. In 


17 Hubert M. Evans and Ryland W. Crary. “Atomic Education: A Continuing 
Challenge.” Teachers College Record, 50:515-20, May, 1949. 
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this way long-established requirements are better provided for and 
new needs are afforded appropriate recognition. 

There follows a series of suggestions for curriculum workers as a 
basis for evaluating demands for curriculum change: 


1. The proposed change is consistent with democratic values 


The basic guide for developing the curriculum is the democratic 
ideal toward which our country is striving. Any proposal that does 
not promise to be contributory to this ideal should be rejected. It is 
difficult, of course, to develop a sufficiently clear conception of the 
broad goals implied by democracy to apply this test to specific cur- 
ticulum proposals. To do so is nevertheless a responsibility which 
educational workers cannot escape. 

It is for this reason that it is so important for all educators—class- 
room teachers, administrators, supervisors—to have more than a passing 
understanding of the background and development of democratic 
conceptions and practices. Lacking this foundation it is impossible 
fully to discharge responsibilities inevitably encountered in curricu- 
lum development. 


2. The proposed change is a reasonable area of activity for schools 


Our country has many needs in these times. Problems and diffi- 
culties face us on every hand. There has been a tendency to shift 
more and more responsibility to the school. For the most part school 
leaders have been inclined to accept these enlarged assignments, and 
to do the best. they can with the resources they have at hand. 

It is important, nevertheless, when a curriculum addition or ex- 
tension is proposed, to ask whether the area involved is within the 
reasonable scope of activity of the school. Sometimes it may be found 
upon examination that some other community agency is best situated 
to assume the new responsibility. Again it may be that a cooperative 
program involving several agencies is indicated. Upon occasion it 
will be found that the proposal is not so much educative in nature 
as it is a matter of providing a direct community service. Considera- 
tions such as these should influence the response of curriculum 
leaders to demands for change. 
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3. The proposed change either has the support or will gain the 
support of public-spirited leaders in the community 

When an important change is undertaken in the curriculum, such 
as is implied in efforts made to meet demands like those indicated 
in this chapter, it is highly desirable to have a foundation of under- 
standing and support in the community. In fact, it is doubtful that 
a major step in curriculum development should be undertaken unless 
such potential community support exists. 

Often minority groups within a community bring pressure to bear 
for new developments. Sometimes such groups can be utilized to aid 
in desirable change. Very often, however, they represent narrow 
interests and they wish to dictate exactly what is to be done. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to appraise with particular care the poten- 
tialities of these groups in contributing to community understanding 
and support. 


4. The proposed change relates to the lives of pupils in such 
a way that meaningful and useful experiences will be afforded 
them 


It is not enough for a demand for change to reflect a vital social 
need. It must also relate to the lives of pupils in a significant way if 
it should be afforded attention in the curriculum. Many problems 
facing our world today are of such complexity and of such an abstract 
nature that to propose including them in the curriculum for immature 
students is not sound. In general it is important to study the develop- 
mental needs of children and youth, to analyze the goals and purposes 
that challenge them, to be well aware of the abilities they possess, 
and to be assured that what it is proposed to include in the curriculum 
will find a congenial setting in learning experiences. 

It is possible to do actual harm by including otherwise meritorious 
areas within the curriculum when they conflict with the foregoing 
consideration. Children may be made fearful and insecure by too 
great emphasis on social problems for which there are no ready solu- 
tions. Introduction of instruction on marriage and family relations 
at an inappropriate age may result in self-consciousness and unhealthy 
curiosity. And so with other matters. 
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5. To meet the demand would not require displacing other cur- 
riculum areas of greater potential value 


The curriculum of American schools is already greatly overcrowded. 
The addition of subject after subject over a century has resulted in 
a situation in which proposals to add immediately raise the question 
of what to subtract. It is the widespread belief of curriculum leaders 
that there is much in the curriculum that is relatively of less value 
than new areas that might be added. Nevertheless, it should by no 
means be inferred that just because a proposal is new it is of relatively 
greater value than something already being done which would have 
to be dropped. The curriculum worker cannot avoid the choice of 
relative values, and as new suggestions arise it is best to face this 
matter of choice directly. 

Fortunately there are many desirable proposals for curriculum 
change that can be met by changing emphases in various phases 
of the curriculum. Demands of this type are more easily met than 
those requiring structural changes in the curriculum. At the same 
time many needs have been inadequately met because only a change 
in emphasis was made, whereas they required major changes in the 
curriculum plan. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown in this chapter that many demands for curriculum 
change are currently being made. These demands vary tremendously 
as to nature and source. Some are advanced by public-spirited indi- 
viduals and groups and by competent educators and professional 
associations. Others are proposed by self-seeking or highly biased 
individuals and groups. 

Evaluation of various demands for curriculum change is an impor- 
tant and difficult responsibility of educators. This responsibility in 
the final analysis falls largely on the staffs of local school systems. 
While education is a function of the state and legislatures have the 
power to control the curriculum, they have very wisely delegated a 
large part of this power to local school units. Control at the local 
level is a strong safeguard against use of the schools by selfish and 
autocratically inclined individuals and groups. 
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Leaders in curriculum development at the local school level have 
a great responsibilty in evaluating demands for change and in guiding 
the determination of appropriate action. The easy procedure of play- 
ing one proposal off against another and supporting the status quo 
is a disavowal of the responsibility of leadership and tends to result 
in alternate stagnation and upheaval. What should be sought is a 
careful analysis of demands as they arise, with selection for attention 
of those which study reveals to have merit. A continuing program 
of curriculum development in which the existing educational program 
is constantly appraised against emerging needs and in which new 
practices are introduced as evaluation justifies is the goal to be sought. 
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Curriculum. 1944 Yearbook, Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Education Association. Washington, D. C.: The Department, 
1944. 

A presentation of factors in the modern world which indicate the need for 
curriculum change. 

STRATEMEYER, Fronence B., Forener, HAMDEN L., AND McKim, Marcarer G. 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. Chapter II. 

Discusses social conditions that suggest the type of curriculum that should be 
developed in our schools. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZED CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS 


Tue forces discussed in Chapter 1 and the continuing demands for 
curriculum change described in Chapter 2 have led to the widespread 
development of comprehensive curriculum programs. At the present 
time it may be said without exaggeration that every well-administered 
school system has in operation a continuous program of curriculum 
improvement under trained leadership. 

It is the. purpose of this chapter to discuss the development of 
organized curriculum programs which constitute the modern cur- 
ticulum movement, and to indicate important trends and major points 
of emphasis. This background should serve to provide better under- 
standing of current curriculum work. 


CURRICULUM MAKING ON A PIECEMEAL BASIS 


From the period of the common school revival to the close of 
the first World War the curriculum in American schools changed 
greatly. However, modification was made on a piecemeal basis. The 
regular procedure, as new needs arose, was to mect them by adding 
subjects. As a result, by the opening of the twentieth century the 
curriculum had become a patchwork of many courses; it was highly 
fragmented and very crowded. About this time efforts began to be 
made to achieve order by establishing accepted sequences of courses. 
National committees, such as the Committee of Ten of the National 
Education Association, were particularly influential in this respect; 
textbook writers quite generally followed the recommendations of 
these committees. But in spite of such efforts there continued to be 
a pronounced lack of organization and consistency within the cur- 
riculum. 
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Thus, until the close of the first World War, major influences on 
curriculum making were largely outside the “local school system, 
operating through national committees and textbook writers. Local 
schools, in most cases, participated to the extent of deciding to add 
or not to add subjects, and what textbooks to use. However, practices 
were being initiated in connection with supervision which laid the 
groundwork for the modern curriculum movement wherein local 
school systems played a dominant role. 

With development of the administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion of American schools during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, various devices were introduced as a means of supervision. 
One of these was the preparation of brief outlines of the content 
to be covered in various subjects. Following 1910 these outlines were 
extended in a good many school systems to include a variety of sug- 
gestions for teachers. In some instances a complete series of courses 
of study covering all subjects and grades was prepared. Courses from 
some school systems were widely distributed and used by other schools 
in various parts of the country. For example, those from Baltimore, 
Maryland, achieved wide recognition and were sold through a com- 
mercial publisher. 

Through these years courses of study were looked on primarily as 
a means by which administrative and supervisory officers could inform 
teachers of what should be taught. It was generally expected that 
they would be followed with considerable care. Sometimes suggestions 
were secured from teachers about the value of materials included, 
and revision was made on the basis of these suggestions. It was the 
practice to develop courses of study subject by subject with little 
attention to the’ broader problems of curriculum organization. This 
was the setting out of which the first comprehensive curriculum 
programs developed. 


THE BEGINNING OF COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS 
The first book dealing with the curriculum in American schools 
in comprehensive terms was published in 1918." This marks the time 


1John Franklin Bobbitt. The Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918. 295 P- 
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at which educators were beginning to turn attention to general cur- 
ticulum problems and to recognize the necessity of dealing with the 
curriculum as a whole. A variety of factors was accountable for this 
increased interest in the curriculum. 

One was that the war which had just closed had focused the 
attention of educators on the desirability of establishing a more 
direct relationship between schooling and social conditions and needs 
than the traditional subject curriculum afforded. The statement of 
cardinal principles by the Association of Secondary School Principals 
in 1918 reflected this concem by indicating that the primary objective 
of education should be to develop desirable behavior in such socially 
functional areas as health, family life, vocational preparation, leisure, 
citizenship, and ethical character. Another factor, already mentioned 
in Chapter 1, was the development of connectionist psychology. The 
researches growing out of this approach to learning indicated the 
need for extensive revision of the curriculum so that direct relation- 
ship could be established between objectives and learning experience. 
Work on the entire curriculum was encouraged by this emphasis. A 
further factor which operated was recognition by supervisors and 
administrators that the courses of study which they prepared were 
not being used very extensively or effectively by teachers. Judging by 
changes in practice in preparing such material which shortly occurred, 
this must have been a matter of considerable concern. 

The Los Angeles program launched in 1922 for which Franklin 
Bobbitt served as general consultant may be considered the beginning 
of the modern curriculum movement. While there is never a sharp 
break with the past in such developments, the Los Angeles program 
possessed to a degree not present in earlier work certain characteristics 
which became common in programs that followed. Notably, the 
program involved the entire curriculum, following a comprehensive 
plan designed to achieve a common direction and internal consistency, 
a large number of classroom teachers participated in the work, com- 
mittees were used extensively, a director was provided, and a cur- 
ticulum specialist served as general consultant. Differences of opinion 
existed as to the effectiveness of the program in improving education 
in Los ‘Angeles, but regardless of how good or bad it may have been 
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in its immediate local effects, it represented the emergence of an 
approach to curriculum development that was to become of great 
importance. 

The curriculum movement spread rapidly. Other programs that 
attracted particular attention in the early twenties were those in 
Denver, Colorado, and St. Louis, Missouri. In both of these systems 
substantial appropriations were made for curriculum revision, direc- 
tors were appointed, a comprehensive plan of curriculum work was 
followed, outside curriculum specialists were used as consultants, 
and teachers participated extensively in committee work. The Cur- 
riculum Laboratory organized at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1926 under the direction of Herbert B. Bruner soon had 
in its files several thousand courses of study which had been developed 
by local school systems. Harold Hand reported from a survey of 
curriculum programs in 1937: 


... the problems of curriculum development are being attacked systemati- 
cally along a widely spread front. Especially is this true of the larger 
communities. Organized curriculum-development programs are now under 
way in well over seven tenths of the cities of above 25,000 population, 
whereas slightly less than a half and exactly a third of the school systems 
serving communities of 5,000 to 25,000 and below 5,000 respectively re- 
ported such enterprises. Moreover, less than one city in ten has ever 
conducted an organized curriculum-development program in the past 
without renewing its efforts along this line at the present time,” 


This movement was by no means viewed with favor by all edu- 
cators. In 1930, Guy M. Whipple, then secretary-treasurer of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, stated that he believed 


too much of present-day curriculum-making is amateurish, trifling and a 
sheer waste of time—nay, worse than that, an injection of pernicious con- 
fusion into what should be orderly progress. The let-everybody-pitch-in- 
and-help method is ludicrous when applied to curriculum-building. It is 
too much like inviting a group of practical electricians to redesign a modern 
power plant. 

2 Harold C. Hand. “Analysis of the Present Status in Curriculum Thinking.” 
Chapter I, pp. 1-2, in Henry Harap, editor, The Changing Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937- 

3Guy M. Whipple. “What Price Curriculum-Making?” School and Society, 
31: 368, March 15, 1930. 
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William C. Bagley a few years later said: 


Then came a series of events that resulted in a state of confusion which 
persists at the time of the present writing. Several persons began to make 
the study of the total curriculum problem their special field—which is a 
large order for any one person to undertake. It was not long before the 
reconstruction of curricula became the educational fashion. An interesting 
technique was developed. Under the direction of a curriculum ‘expert’, 
the teachers of a city school system would be organized into committees 
to revise the curricula. 


Nevertheless, the great body of opinion among American educators 
supported the belief that the curriculum needed substantial improve- 
‘ment and that the principle of democratic control made it essential 
for local school systems to take a large amount of initiative in cur- 
ticulum work. There undoubtedly has been and still is a great amount 
of uncertainty, if not confusion, as individual school systems have 
undertaken to improve their curriculums. However, as experience 
has increased, the conviction has grown on the part of many that only 
through activity at the local level can continuous improvement of 
educational practice be achieved. Better educational procedures can 
rarely be mandated even if we were willing to use this approach. 
Thus it is that the conduct of organized curriculum programs has 
become an accepted function of local school systems ® and that leading 
institutions for the preparation of educational personnel on the grad- 
uate level provide courses for directors of curriculum and instruction. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


Several of the major characteristics of early curriculum programs 
have already been mentioned. As the movement developed, certain 
of the initial points of emphasis were retained and extended, and 
others were dropped. Broad experience in working on curriculum 


4 William C. Bagley. Education and Emergent Man, pp. 144-45. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 

5 This is not to imply that state education departments do not also have a responsi- 
bility in curriculum improvement. Education is a function of the state, and the legis- 
lature may place whatever controls it may wish over local school systems. However, 
it has become the practice in most states to delegate large responsibility for the curricu- 
lum to the locality. State departments generally have as an objective the stimulation 
and assistance of local curriculum programs. 
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programs and new psychological and social developments contributed’ ` 


to the rapid evolution of the movement. During the 1920's the 
programs, for the most part, employed quite uniform procedures. 
Following 1930, however, there occurred important developments 
in basic concepts which gave the movement a substantially different 
direction than that present in the work of the twenties. 

It is the purpose in this section to present certain important 
features of curriculum programs, and to show which have persisted 
and how new ones have developed. Basic factors influencing these 
various points of emphasis will be briefly discussed. 


Comprehensive Approach to the Curriculum 

The point has already been made that a distinguishing feature of 
the programs of the early twenties was the comprehensive approach 
made to the curriculum. This characteristic more than any other 


distinguishes curriculum programs following 1920 from the work — 


preceding that time. This feature has continued to be an important 
one up to the present time. 

A comprehensive approach to curriculum development is important 
primarily because some of the most important problems of improve- 
ment relate to the curriculum as a whole. The assurance of con- 
sistency of objectives, the establishment of desirable interrelationships 
among various phases of the experience of pupils, and the determina- 
tion of the best basis for organizing the curriculum are illustrative. 
In the early stages of the curriculum movement attention centered 
primarily on achieving a common direction for all phases of the 
curriculum by defining general objectives upon which the entire 
curriculum should be based and by providing for the correlation of 
work in the various subjects. Following 1930 a great deal of attention 
was devoted to the problem of scope and sequence, the goal being to 
develop a general plan of curriculum organization oriented more 
positively to social life and related more fully to the developmental 
needs of pupils than was possible to achieve with the subject-based 
curriculum. 

How to develop an overall curriculum plan which has consistency 
and fosters the most meaningful experiences for pupils, and which 
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“ualso possesses the greatest social values, is still an unsolved problem 
_ of great difficulty. Its persistence indicates the continuing need for 
comprehensive programs,of curriculum improvement. 


Teacher Participation 


As administrators and supervisors began to employ courses of study 
as a supervisory device, they soon found that teachers did not use 
them very effectively. This realization apparently was prominent in 
the thinking of organizers of the early curriculum programs. They 
sought the answer to this problem, and the judgment apparently was 
made that the difficulty lay in the way the courses of study were 
prepared. The reasoning seems to have been that teachers did not 
use the courses of study because they had been written for the most 
part by supervisors and administrators. The conclusion was reached 
that if teachers participated in developing this material it would be 
accepted and used by other teachers, 
~ Consequently, it was common practice in early curriculum pro- 
grams to have representative committees of teachers work on the 
preparation of courses of study. In some instances great care was 
exercised to devise plans for selecting committee members that would’ 
_.. assure representation of all major teacher groups. In larger and better 
"known programs teachers were freed from classroom duties for ex- 
tended periods of time to work on course of study committees. ` 

After a decade or so of work on curriculum programs, leaders 
‘a began to see that in spite of the participation of many teachers on 

production committees the influence exerted by courses of study 

on teaching still was not very great and often was restrictive rather 

than stimulative. The writer well remembers a curriculum program 

to which he served as consultant in 1930. Teacher participation in 
_ preparing courses of study was quite extensive and the materials 
“produced were generally excellent. Yet a survey a short time later 

tevealed that the impact of the program on classroom practice had 
= been small. 

' _ The results of realization of the limited effectiveness of courses 
“of study as a means of changing teaching practice were manifold. 

One of the important outcomes was a more careful definition of the. 
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curriculum. Those who accepted the experimentalist view had for 
years been focusing attention on the experience of the learner. The + 


problem of the school, it was emphasized, was to provide good experi- 
ences for pupils. But in curriculum programs up to this time little 
attention had been given to the gap between changing the course 
of study and changing the experiences of children and youth. In 
the early thirties leaders in curriculum programs began to emphasize 
the meaning of the curriculum. The experience conception was 
widely accepted, and it was indicated that the central purpose of a 
curriculum program was to cause teachers to provide better experi- 
ences for pupils. Attention was given to all aspects of the improve- 
ment of instruction, some programs even being designated “Programs 
for the Improvement of Instruction.” 

As time went on, emphasis on the experience conception of the 
curriculum exerted important influence on many aspects of curriculum 
programs. The implication for teacher participation was especially 
significant. The logical conclusion was recognized that all teachers 
are inevitably engaged in curriculum development, and consequently. 
if the maximum effect on the curriculum of a school system is to be 


realized the program must provide for the participation of all, not just 
for selected representatives. ‘Thus it has come to be widely accepted » 


that the primary means of changing the curriculum is through chang- 
ing teachers. Teachers generally do the best job of which they are 
capable; as a rule they do those things which they believe are 
important and relatively of greatest value. They cannot change their 
practice like taking off an old coat and putting on a new one. They 
must have a conviction that change is desirable and will result in 
improvement and must learn how to guide the new curriculum as 
proposed. Each teacher must participate in order to develop this y 
essential basis for improving practice. s 
The result of this line of thinking has exerted a great influence 
on curriculum programs. It has come to be recognized that in-service 
education and curriculum work are not something separate and 


apart, but that in-service education is a main avenue to curriculum  " , 
improvement. Consequently, this conception has led to procedures ` ~ 


that provide for wider and wider participation by the members of the 


í 
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school staff. Not that all are expected to engage in the same activities, 
but rather that there are activities appropriate for all. 


Curriculum Materials for Teachers 


In the preceding paragraphs it has been pointed out that early 
programs of curriculum revision placed major emphasis on producing 
courses of study. Realization that changing the course of study did 
not result in changing the curriculum led to substantial modification 
in the viewpoint held of curriculum materials. The most evident 
effect was on the variety of curriculum materials produced. 

In the middle thirties many different types of curriculum materials 
began to appear. Study bulletins, procedure bulletins, reports of out- 
standing curriculum practices, community survey guides, and many 
other types of materials were produced in connection with the broad- 
ening of curriculum activities. Concentration on course of study 
preparation diminished correspondingly. Materials came to be recog- 
nized as a means of facilitating a continuous process of curriculum 
development rather than as an end. 

The courses of study that were produced also began to change in 
purpose, organization, and content. There had been a move in the 
late twenties toward standardization through the rating of courses of 
study and the selection of outstanding ones on the basis of conformity 
to accepted standards of organization and content. Gradually, as the 
broader view of curriculum programs became common, courses of 
study came rather generally to be looked upon as a means of providing 
‘source materials for teachers to use in planning their work. The 
tentative and suggestive nature of the materials they contained was 
emphasised. 

At the present time there is considerable difference of opinion 
about the value of written materials in curriculum development. 
Courses of study are looked upon by some curriculum leaders as 
holdovers from an outmoded conception of the curriculum which 
are a greater handicap than an aid to teachers. In considering this 
matter it should be recognized that there are many different types 
of courses of study at the present time and that they are used in very 
different ways in different school systems. This is an aspect of cur- 
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riculum work on which research is greatly needed. Although opinions 
are quite strong concerning the value of curriculum materials—courses 
of study in particular—there is almost no objective evidence to aid 
in making a sound appraisal. Even so, the shift in expert judgment 
over the years has been in the direction of decreasing the emphasis 
on the production of written curriculum materials as a major objective 
and in the direction of subordinating them to other aspects of cur- 
riculum work. 


Curriculum Change on a “Uniform” or “Broken Front” 


In the beginning of the curriculum movement it was assumed that 
change from an old to a new curriculum could be achieved at a given 
time throughout a school system. It was customary to speak of two 
stages in a curriculum program—production, which referred to prepa- 
ration of new courses of study, and installation, which referred to 
putting them into use. The greater amount of attention was given to 
the production step. After the new courses were finished it was the 
usual procedure to have them approved by the board of education 
and to set a date for their use. It was expected that all schools and 
all teachers would initiate the new curriculum at the same time. 
This approach to curriculum development may be characterized as 
change on a “uniform front.” 

As experience in curriculum programs increased, the concept of 
change on a “uniform front” was one of the points at which radical 
modification occurred. As the experience conception of the curriculum 
became influential in planning and evaluating curriculum programs, 
it was seen that change in practice could not be achieved all at once 
or by different teachers at the same rate. The point was frequently 
made that a curriculum must be grown rather than installed. 

Thus there developed the conception of change on a “broken 
front.” This recognized that modifications in practice have small 
beginnings, with a few teachers taking the lead in the difficult process 
of testing new ideas. As new practices are demonstrated to be feasible, 
more teachers take over their use. Thus, change in the actual cur- 
riculum is represented by a jagged line of emerging practice in re- 
sponse to new ideas and needs. Curriculum improvement is fostered 
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by encouraging and aiding teachers to develop innovating practices 
and then by facilitating the spread of those found desirable. This 
conception of change on a “broken front” has gradually supplanted 
the “uniform front” approach of earlier programs, and at the present 
time it is a common feature of outstanding curriculum programs. 
As should be evident, it is a shift in conception which influences 
greatly the way a curriculum program is conducted. 


Use of Specialists as Consultants 


It has already been pointed out that the use of curriculum specialists 
as consultants was a significant innovation from earlier practice in 
the programs of the twenties. This is a feature that has persisted 
through the years to the present time. 

The importance of this practice of using outside specialists as 
consultants rests largely in bringing together workers in schools of 
education and in field situations to deal with common problems. 
There is a decided tendency for members of faculties responsible for 
preparing teachers to get too far away from the realities of field 
situations and to permit theoretical considerations untempered by 
practical conditions to dominate their work. At the same time, the 
field worker, being under pressure of need for action, may become 
insensitive to and overlook the larger and more far-reaching aspects 
of the problems with which he deals. The procedure in curriculum 
programs of bringing both together to work on field problems is 
an important contribution to educational practice. 

Not enough attention has been given to the way in which outside 
consultants can best assist in curriculum programs. Many times the 
specialist from a school of education has been looked upon as the per- 
son with the answers. In this capacity he has been called upon to 
plan the general line of development for the program, and to indicate 
just what steps should be taken. Gradually, however, as leaders in 
curriculum work in the field have become better prepared so that they 
often are quite as well trained for their work as the college specialist 
is for his, the function of the outside consultant has been differently 
conceived. Two types of consultants are frequently used. One is the 
general consultant who advises on the general plans and procedures 
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for the program. The other is a specialist in some limited aspect of 
the curriculum or in a field basic to curriculum development. The 
services of such consultants are of value because they can bring an 
impartial point of view into a situation, which often makes it possible 
to get into the open considerations which might be ignored, and thus 
helps avoid or reconcile conflicts among local interests. They also 
generally have had experience in curriculum programs in other schools 
and can bring that experience to bear on the problems of the partic- 
ular school system. 

If a school system is to use consultants effectively, attention must 
be given to how this is to be done. Only recently in curriculum work . 
has much thought been directed to this matter. A study by Marcella 
Lawler® makes an important contribution in this area. 


COMMONLY USED PROCEDURES IN 
CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 

The procedures used during the early years of the curriculum 
movement were fairly simple. Formation of production committees, 
preparation of materials for publication, and development of super- 
visory programs for installation were the principal ones. However, as 
changes in concepts such as those mentioned in the preceding section 
occurred, new procedures were developed, and a wide variety are now 
in use. It is the purpose of this section to discuss briefly procedures 
that are frequently found in current programs. 


Study Programs 

As the idea of wide participation in curriculum work gained cur- 
rency, study programs, both professional and lay, came to be used 
quite frequently. The organization and scope of these programs has 
varied greatly. 

Probably the first broad-scale study program was the one initiated 
in the state of Virginia in 1932. As an early step in the state cur- 
riculum program a “study course” for professional workers through- 
out the state was organized. A bulletin was prepared to serve as a 


6 Marcella R. Lawler. Work of the Consultant. Ed.D. Project Report, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 185 p. (ms.). 
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guide. Higher institutions provided consultants for groups, and train- 
ing programs were conducted for local leaders. The purpose of the 
study course was stated as follows: 


An effective curriculum construction program must be a cooperative 
enterprise. Cooperation is sometimes difficult to secure because in cur- 
riculum construction many issues are involved for which there are not 
final answers. Since prolonged disagreement on such issues would jeopard- 
ize the development of a program, it is necessary to depend largely on 
group discussion and decision to develop a working basis for action. In- 
telligent group action depends to a large extent on a clear understanding 
by all concerned of the several issues involved and the terminology em- 
ployed. This study course has been prepared to aid the teachers of 
Virginia in achieving these two ends. . . .7 


More than 12,000 teachers participated in study groups. 

Since the Virginia work in 1932 many school systems have employed 
study and discussion groups. There have been some significant de- 
velopments in the procedure. The Virginia “study course,” although 
a pioneering effort, was quite formalized and academic in nature. It 
soon became evident that study groups were more valuable if their 
work focused on issues and problems close to home and if they could 
relate their consideration to matters of obvious practical significance. 
Consequently, there was a gradual move in the direction of studying 
local conditions and needs for curriculum improvement and relating 
these to the larger educational setting. The Kansas program, for 
example, in 1937 raised such questions as these: “What Are the 
Needs for Education in Kansas?” “What Kind of School Does Kansas 
Need?” “How Can the Kansas Situation Be Improved?” 

As is suggested earlier, a number of curriculum programs involved 
lay study groups as well as professional. An interesting illustration of 
the tendency to deal with quite specific problems in this way is 
provided by a Virginia bulletin published in 1941. Laymen had been 
raising a good many questions about the curriculum as it was being 
developed in Virginia. Several lay organizations were invited to for- 
mulate questions upon which they thought the people of the state 


7 Study Course for Virginia State Curriculum Program, P- 5. Bulletin, State 
Board of Education, Vol. XIV, No. 4, January, 1932. Richmond, Va.: Division 
of Purchase and Printing, 1932. 
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would like information. Representatives of some of these organizations 
then met for several weeks with leaders from the curriculum program 
to prepare a study guide, which was published under the title, Hand- 
book for Parents. In the introduction it is stated that the bulletin is 
“for use by study and discussion groups made up of parents, other lay 
citizens and school people, and by individuals who are interested in 
learning the nature and the basic philosophy and the practices char- 
acteristic of the Virginia Program for Improving Instruction.” 8 

The Newark Curriculum Program employed a study procedure 
that permitted larger range for the initiative and planning of indi- 
vidual schools. The curriculum council of the system recommended 
that each school staff make a study of the needs for curriculum im- 
provement in its school. A bulletin® was prepared suggesting five 
different ways in which such a study might be organized. School 
staffs were then advised to use any of the suggested approaches or to 
devise one which seemed better suited to the particular situation. 

In Philadelphia a different means was used to stimulate organized 
study activities. A committee prepared a bulletin entitled Where Do 
You Stand? 1° This set forth twelve issues in secondary education 
upon which it was believed desirable for Philadelphia teachers to 
take a stand. These issues were made the basis of group study which 
resulted in conclusions that were pooled in a report setting forth a 
general position on the issues. 

In the state program in Wisconsin, a bulletin was issued, entitled 
What Is the Job of Public Education? It listed a series of questions 
about the curriculum. The purpose of the bulletin is indicated by the 
statement that it was hoped “that the questions listed under the seven 
major areas of interest will be used as a study guide by various groups 
and organizations throughout the state. In this way, we may co- 
operatively think through the problem together and make our individ- 


$ The Virginia Program for Improving Instruction, Handbook for Parents, p. 7- 
Bulletin, State Board of Education, Vol. XXIII, No. 9, April, 1941. Richmond, Va.: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1941. 

9 Curriculum Improvement Program, Newark, New Jersey, A Plan for the Study of 
Curriculum Needs. Bulletin No. 2, January 15, 1941. 15 p. (mimeo.). 

10 Where Do You Stand? Twelve Issues for the Secondary Schools of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa,; Public Schools, 1945. 59 P- 
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ual and collective contributions to the improvement of public educa- 
tion in Wisconsin.” 14 

The State Department of Education in Maryland in 1941 prepared 
a guide’ for study groups concerned with secondary school curricu- 
lum improvement. The effort was made to stimulate local schools to 
organize study programs for analyzing the needs for curriculum 
change. 

Other illustrations of the use of the study group procedure might 
be given, but the foregoing will make clear the major features of 
such undertakings. Generally, organized and extensive study pro- 
grams are used as a means of stimulating interest in curriculum 
change by developing sensitivity to needs for improvement. As a 
tule, plans which permit a large amount of initiative and control at 
the individual school level seem to be most successful. However, 
experience indicates that the training of leadership and the provision 
of resource persons are both of great importance, and are generally 
best done by the central curriculum staff. It is generally found that 
study which starts with problems and needs clearly related to the in- 
dividual school and moves out to larger and more fundamental issues 
will most readily command interest and attention. A frequent weak- - 
ness of the study group procedure is that there is no planned means 
of moving from study into action. Continued study that does not have 
an outlet in trying to solve the problems will lead to frustration and 
disillusionment. Most important of all, the curriculum will not actu- 
ally be improved. It is of particular importance, therefore, that plans 
for a study program anticipate how the resulting proposals for im- 
provement will be made a basis for next steps. 


Surveys 


Surveys of various types are used as a phase of curriculum improve- 
ment programs. Community surveys conducted by school staffs are 


11 What Is the Job of Public Education? P- 3. Bulletin No. 2, Curriculum 
Guiding Committee, Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program, Febru- 
ary, 1946. 

12 A Curriculum Study Guide. Maryland Looks Ahead in Education. Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, November, 1941. Baltimore, Md.: State 
Department of Education, 1941. 
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particularly favored. In 1937 Alabama, in a statewide curriculum 
program, published a community survey workbook ** designed to as- 
sist local school systems in making analyses of their communities. In 
Newark, New Jersey, in 1941 local schools were encouraged to make 
surveys of the neighborhoods which they served. Often it is found 
that school staffs are not very well informed about the communities 
which their schools serve, and analyses that reveal community re- 
sources, problems, and related factors tend to emphasize unmet needs 
for education and thus to stimulate curriculum improvement. 
School surveys sometimes serve a useful function in stimulating 
curriculum change by revealing weaknesses in the existing curricu- 
lum. Such surveys may be made either entirely by an outside agency, 
or on a cooperative basis with outside specialists and the local staff 
working together, or entirely by the local staff as a self-survey. Out- 
side surveys are generally of value in revealing the major needs in a 
program of curriculum improvement and in indicating what is re- 
quired to establish favorable working conditions. There are numerous 
instances in which the recommendations of survey reports have led 
to the institution of organized curriculum work or to the improvement 
of existing arrangements. Cooperative surveys are an excellent means 
of getting the curriculum needs of a situation well understood, the 
broad lines of work agreed upon, and a program under way. The 
Great Neck, Long Island, survey ** is an illustration of this type of 
study. The self-survey appears to function best when a rather well- 
defined phase of the school program is subjected to study. For ex- 
ample, there have been cases in which surveys of high school grad- 
uating classes involving such matters as vocational opportunities and 
destination, later achievement as related to success in high school, 
and opinions of the high school curriculum have served to aid in 
curriculum modification. Surveys have been made of other areas, 
18 Survey Work-Book for Community Analysis. Curriculum Bulletin No. 2, pre- 
pared under direction of Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Montgomery, Ala.: Alabama Education Association, 1937. 
E Report of the Cooperative Study of the Public Schools of Great Neck, New 


York. New York: Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1948. 3 vol. (mimeo.). 
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such as the reading program or provision for science experiences. 
‘The successful use of such surveys depends to a considerable extent 
on the making of plans that carry over into actual curriculum change. 


Child Study 


Child study at the individual school level has become increasingly 
a common procedure. The Commission on Teacher Education gave 
particular emphasis to this approach.!* The technique frequently 
used is to have a specialist available to guide teachers in studying se- 
lected pupils in their classes. The individual cases are used as a 
means through which teachers learn the techniques of studying 
children and develop understanding of the principles which are basic 
to sound teaching and guidance. Professor Daniel Prescott of thè 
University of Maryland has provided important leadership in this 
field. The work of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, has also 
made an important contribution by suggesting ways that the gap be- 
tween child development studies and curriculum planning can be 
bridged.1¢ 

There is no doubt that studies of pupils are most revealing about 
the kind of curriculum that is needed. In fact, probably no other 
source provides as forceful evidence of curriculum inadequacies. It 
is easy to pass over a generalization that the curriculum should be ad- 
justed to individual differences, It is not so easy to ignore the pre- 
dicament of a child in one’s class whose needs the existing program 
obviously does not meet. Consequently, it seems evident that studies 
of this type have much to contribute to curriculum improvement. 

Yet it is an unfortunate fact that there has often been a wide gap 
between child study and curriculum development. Too often studies 
of individual pupils have been used only to see what the problems of 


15 American Council on Education. Helping Teachers Understand Children. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education by the Staff of the Division 
of Child Development and Teacher Personnel. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 468 p. 

Arthur T. Jersild and Associates. Child Development and the Curriculum. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 
274 p. 
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the given children are. These problems frequently are described in 
terms of personality adjustment or special modification of teaching 
procedures. Such work should be appraised as well for its implica- 
tions for curriculum change. As problems and needs are discovered 
in studies of individual children, these questions should be constantly 
asked: How common are such problems and needs? What are the 
implications for the curriculum? There is ample reason to believe 
that the closer cooperation of specialists in child study and workers in 
curriculum development would result in significant improvement in 
the educational program. 


Workshops and Conferences 


» Workshops have become a widely used means of curriculum 
change. The workshop movement was initiated in connection with 
the program of the Commission on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association following 1936. The idea 
was accepted rapidly, and by 1939 the Committee on Workshops of 
the Progressive Education Association sponsored eleven summer 
workshops in cooperation with higher institutions. 

During the first years that workshops were developed there was 
resistance to establishing anything approaching a pattern or plan of 
organization. In fact, in some planning conferences involving in- 
stitutional representatives responsible for workshops, it was impossible 
to get agreement on major essential characteristics. ‘The result was 
that as the workshop idea increased in popularity the term was ap- 
plied to more and more diverse types of activities, so that it is possible 
to find illustrations of everything from a one-day conference to a 
typical course in education designated as a workshop. This situation 
led to the publication of a pamphlet by the American Education 
Fellowship under the authorship of Paul B. Diederich and William 
Van Til that proposed certain essential characteristics of a workshop. 
The authors state: 


One of the avowed purposes of this pamphlet is to make trouble for 
sponsors of so-called Workshops whose practice is far out of line with 
the aims and ideals of the Workshop idea as it has developed in Ameri- 
can education. A Workshop calls for a peculiarly flexible brand of 
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orthodoxy. If anyone conceives a genuine improvement over the basic 
idea of Workshops, it is hoped that these specifications will not stand in 
his way. But if a summer school tried to attract customers by calling itself 
a Workshop, and then hands out the same old courses just as they have 
been taught for the past twenty years, it is hoped that this pamphlet will 
spread dissension in the ranks. A delegation of indignant student-citizens 
ought to call upon the director of such a Workshop, lay down a copy of 
this pamphlet on his desk, and ask him to explain why his program bears 
no resemblance to the program described herein. If he can justify his 
Program upon reasonable grounds, the delegation ought to be satisfied. 
TE not, the director should emerge from the conference a chastened man." 


Four characteristics are stated as essential to a workshop, as fol- 
lows: 


1. The activity of a Workshop is based upon the problems, needs, and 
interests of the participants. 


2. Each participant is expected to do something about his problem or 
his group project. 
3: A Workshop must exemplify the principles of democracy. 


4: In general, a Workshop does not evaluate its members. The members 
evaluate the Workshop.1* 


Important features of workshops are presented in somewhat more 
detail in a folder distributed by the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
tion. The question is asked, “What makes a good workshop?” The 
following answer is given: 

Participants who bring their problems seeking help. 

Activities planned by all members working together. 


Informal discussion in which all participate freely regardless of official 
or academic status. 


Use of consultants, experts and specialists as needed, rather than in 
formal lectures. 


Some general discussions to meet common needs, 
Some discussions in small groups of various sizes, 


1 Paul B. Diederich and William Van Til. The Workshop, p. 3. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1945. 
18 Ibid., pp. 4, 7, 9, 10. 
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Some time spent by individuals working alone on their own special 
projects. 

Participants housed together and developing social and recreational ex- 
periences together, along with their professional activities. 


A good library in or near the conference room selected especially for 
the workshop. 


A good demonstration group where modern teaching and learning 
processes can be practiced and evaluated. 


A practical “workshop” in the traditional sense, where the arts and 
crafts can be used for both interpretive and recreational purposes. 


Good use of personnel and material resources present in the workshop 
environment, both on the campus and in the local community. 


A feature of better workshops that has seemed quite important to 
the writer is concern for the general development of the participant 
as a person. Often in other types of activities attention is centered 
almost exclusively on improving the professional competence of 
teachers. The guiding question tends to be how they can do some- 
thing better for the pupils they teach. The workshop idea has brought 
out the point that if the teacher can be aided in becoming a better 
adjusted and more interesting person, this will also. contribute to 
making a better teacher. Introduction of art experiences and of rec- 
reational activities in workshops and emphasis on the opportunity 
for close social relationships among participants are reflections of 
this idea, 

There can be no doubt that workshops possessing the general 
characteristics outlined by Diederich and Van Til have made and 
can continue to make a significant contribution to curriculum im- 
provement programs. It should be readily seen that merely to name 
some other type of activity a workshop will not change the values 
that can be realized through the activity. It should also be evident 
that the effectiveness of a workshop is directly related to the extent 
to which conditions can be provided to assure the presence of the 
characteristics that make workshop experience unique. 


19 Workshops in Intercultural Education, Summer 1946. Bureau for Intercultural. 
Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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One word of caution may well be given with regard to workshops. 
As is often true with popular techniques in education, the idea some- 
times seems to be accepted that workshops are a panacea for all ills. 
A workshop at the appropriate time and in the proper setting is an 
excellent means of curriculum improvement, but there are many 
situations in which it is not a good approach to curriculum change. 
In every situation it will be found necessary to use varied procedures 
interrelated to make a rounded program. 

Group conferences have long been a means employed to assist in 
educational work. In fact, it has been said that the American people 
are addicted to conferences. When well planned and properly re- 
lated to other phases of curriculum work a conference may be most 
useful. Conferences are of two general types: those held by a school 
system as a definite part of a curriculum program and those held by 
higher institutions and professional associations for any interested 
persons. The major function of conferences appears to be stimulative. 
Generally time is too short to follow specific problems very far. 

The dividing line between conferences and workshops is some- 
times not clear. As conferences cover extended periods of time and 
have small work groups and opportunity for participants to work on 
individual problems, they take on some of the characteristics of a 
workshop. It is really of no great consequence what terminology is 
used so long as the activity meets the need of the situation for which 
it is planned and the prospective participants have a clear idea of 
the opportunities that will be available. At Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, it seemed of sufficient importance to define arbitrarily 
the characteristics of a workshop, a work conference, and a confer- 
ence. The definition accepted for the purpose of program planning 
follows: 

Workshop: 
1. A fulltime or nearly full-time program is provided for the par- 
ticipants. 
2. It is four weeks or more in length. 
3. It is organized primarily around the problems of the members. 


4. Participation in some common social activities is involved. 


NN 
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Work Conference: 
1. Ordinarily a full-time program is provided for the participants. 


2. It is two or three weeks in length. 


3. It involves group work on special problems and is supported by 
lectures and discussions sometimes scheduled in advance. 


4. Ordinarily it includes some common social activities. 


Conference: 
1. A single meeting called to deal with a specific topic or a series of 
meetings extending up to one week in length is provided. 
2. It involves a series of lectures and discussions scheduled in ad- 
vance and possibly accompanied by small-group work on special 
problems. 


Exploration and Experimentation 


Traditionally, the approach to curriculum change has been to pre- 
pare written plans of the desired change either as courses of study 
or as plans for units and then to undertake to put the plans into 
operation at one time throughout a school system. As has been in- 
dicated before, curriculum workers gradually came to see that change 
was not achieved in this direct and simple manner, for instead of 
changing on a “uniform front” the curriculum develops on a “broken 
front.” 

The procedure described by the term “exploration and experi- 
mentation” takes a cue from this fact. The basic idea is that as a 
need for curriculum change is identified, means of meeting it will be 
canvassed and the most promising tried out in actual situations. The 
nature of the tryout may range all the way from a trial-and-error ap- 
proach with dependence on general impressions for appraisal of re- 
sults, to a carefully designed experiment with scientific methods of 
evaluation. “Exploration” is used to designate the less formally 
planned and controlled tryout, and “experimentation” the kind which 
meets research standards.2° As various ideas for curriculum improve- 

20'There have been hundreds of scientific studies of various curriculum problems 
using experimental procedures. The large proportion of these have been made as 


isolated specific studies. The reference here is not to this type of experimental study. 
Others have been made as a part of comprehensive curriculum programs in which 
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ment are tested in practical situations, the ones which prove successful 
are spread to other comparable situations. This procedure may involve 
the designation of certain schools as experimental schools, or it may 
be used throughout a school system, all teachers being encouraged 
to propose and carry out plans for curriculum improvement which 
they are interested in undertaking in their own work. 

“Exploration and experimentation” were given special impetus by 
certain important state, regional, and national studies. The plan of 
work of the Commission on Relations of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association was to select certain schools to 
participate in the study as experimental centers. The assumption 
was that results in these schools would spread to others. The study 
of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges was 
based on the same pattern. The Michigan Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation used a similar technique on a state basis. Several local school 
systems have adapted the procedure to their conditions. 

This procedure has several advantages.’ Through its use a start 
can be made on curriculum work in any type of situation. One 
does not have to wait for a whole school or school system to be ready 
to move. One teacher with proper administrative support may make 
a beginning. The procedure also has the merit of testing what will 
actually work before it is recommended for general practice. Often 
plans that look good on paper do not turn out in practice as antici- 
pated. Another important feature of this procedure is the provision 
it makes for teacher participation. As has been pointed out before, 
extensive teacher participation is essential to general curriculum im- 
provement. But if participation is to, be entered into with enthusiasm 
by teachers, there must be a reasonably direct relationship to their 
day-by-day tasks in the classroom. Participation in “exploration and 
experimentation” related to new practices ties their classroom activity 
directly into the broader program of curriculum improvement. Par- 
ticipation of this kind is real and vital. 

This procedure also has dangers and presents problems of which 
the concern is not only to secure a better answer to a problem but also to put the 


new practice into operation in a school system. This is the approach dealt with 
in this discussion. 
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the curriculum worker should be aware. There is a great possibility 
of dispersion of activity without the development of any guiding plan 
for the curriculum as a whole. The curriculum of the individual 
school should possess a high degree of unity and consistency. The 
curriculum of a school system should be guided by common purposes 
and should include broad areas of experience agreed upon as essential 
to sound education. It is necessary, therefore, in using the “explora- 
tion and experimentation” technique, to see that the undertakings 
of individual teachers are related to the development of guides which 
assure desirable unity. Not infrequently teachers develop hobbies 
which they will carry too far unless they are working in the setting 
of some kind of group judgment. Consequently, it is important that 
provision be made for all undertakings of an exploratory or experi- 
mental nature to take their setting in group development of program. 
A further problem sometimes encountered is that teachers or schools 
that undertake pioneering work may receive a great deal of notice 
and attention. This sometimes operates to isolate them from other 
teachers and schools, making them targets for criticism. This is a 
further reason for having exploratory and experimental work in a 
group setting. The individual teacher most desirably should be 
thought of as a representative of the staff of the school, and the in- 
dividual school as a representative of the larger group of schools in 
the system. 

In spite of these difficulties “exploration and experimentation” is 
a procedure which should find wide use in curriculum programs. 
The basic idea underlying the procedure, which may be indicated 
by the phrase, change the curriculum by changing it, is essentially 
sound. 


Considerations in Selecting Procedures 

The foregoing brief analysis of procedures frequently employed in 
current curriculum programs should show how great a change has 
occurred since the time when the preparation of courses of study by 
committees was largely relied upon as the means of developing an . 
improved program. Determination of desirable procedures no longer 
may be viewed as a simple, routine matter. Considerations that it is 
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believed may desirably be taken into account in planning a curricu- 
lum program follow: 

1./Select procedures to meet the requirements of a particular situ- 
ation. 

2. See that procedures have logical interrelationships so that a con- 
sistent, continuing program is developed. 

3. Select procedures that implement the conception of the curricu- 
lum that is accepted. 

4. See that competent leadership is available or trained to guide 
procedures that are chosen. 

5. Select procedures that allow for differences among teachers 
and schools. 


CURRENT INFLUENCES OF PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE 


At the present time, of the many influences exerting an effect on 
curriculum programs two appear to be of particular significance. Un- 
derstanding of these influences will provide some indication of the 
most likely course of future development of the curriculum move- 
ment. 


Complexity of the Process of Curriculum Change 


Throughout much of the curriculum movement there has been a 
tendency to look on curriculum change as a relatively simple matter. 
A great deal of attention has been given to changes that various in- 
dividuals and groups believed should be made, but consideration has 
often stopped at that point. The assumption frequently seems to 
have been made that if the desirability of a particular change could 
be decided, the main problem had been solved. 

Recently it has come to be more fully recognized that achieve- 
ment of change in the curriculum is a slow and difficult process. 
Students of modern society have pointed out that a source of common 
conflict and difficulty is the rapidity with which the objective aspects 
of our culture are changed and the slowness with which the adaptive 
phases follow suit. Our speed of travel outdistances our ability to 
devise methods of traffic control, our methods of converting natural 
resources into consumer goods outrun our ability to plan for the 
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long-range use of resources, and inventions increase the mobility of 
the population beyond our ability to adjust basic institutions, such 
as the home and the church, to the changed conditions. The school 
curriculum is one of the adaptive aspects of our culture in which 
change comes slowly. The school is a basic social institution. Its 
offerings have a long history and tradition. People come to expect 
that certain things will be in the curriculum. Teachers are trained 
to teach particular fields. Substantial change runs into all the prob- 
lems that any attempt at social change involves. 

In brief, the effort to modify the curriculum of the school is an 
undertaking in directed social change in an institution with well- 
established form and expectations. It involves all the difficulties and 
problems of any effort at directed social change, with the possible 
exception of one. There has come to be established a fairly common 
expectation that schools should contribute to the solution of important 
social problems as they develop. This expectation gives the curricu- 
lum worker a more favorable atmosphere in which to attempt to 
modernize practice than is found in certain other fields of endeavor. 

It is only recently that the procedures of curriculum development 
have received serious study. Alice Miel made a study?! of cur- 
riculum change as a social process. This is the most significant analy- 
sis of the problem that is available. It shows convincingly the many 
factors that affect the effort to improve the curriculum and how the 
process parallels other phases of social change. 

Paul Mort?? has made a series of studies of the way in which 
schools improve their programs. He has shown that new practices 
spread very slowly and that a great variety of factors influence the 
speed of dissemination. He has demonstrated the importance of 
speeding up the process of change. 

Recognition of the difficulty and complexity of curriculum change 
may be expected to exert an important influence in the further de- 
velopment of curriculum programs. Greater effort to evaluate the 


21 Alice M. Miel. Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process. New York: D. 


Appleton-Century Company, 1946. 242 p. 
22 See in particular Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. American Schools in 


Transition. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 546 p. 
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outcomes of various procedures should result, along with increased 
inventiveness in devising ways of spreading improved practice. 


Increasing Concern for Psychological Factors in Change 


More recently curriculum workers have become concerned with 
the psychological factors in change. Teacher resistance to change, de- 
velopment of antagonism toward those who do move ahead, and dis- 
couragement and frustration are blocks to curriculum improvement 
very often encountered in the practical situation. As a result, prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and means of fostering morale are coming 
to be viewed as important factors in sound curriculum work. 

A special point is made of the psychological value to be derived 
from providing opportunity for teachers to share in defining needs for 
curriculum change and in planning procedures to be followed. It is 
a well-established psychological fact that purpose is essential to mean- 
ingful participation in an undertaking. In work with pupils emphasis 
has long been placed on the critical importance of providing them 
Opportunity to participate in formulating plans if the experiences are 
to be of maximum educative value. The same principle operates with 
‘teachers and should be accepted as a guide in curriculum work. The 
curriculum director who defines the objectives of a program, makes 
plans for achieving them, and then assigns responsibility to others for 
carrying out his plans violates this principle. The program becomes 
his, not one in which the staff feels it has a major stake. 

The setting of group goals strengthens the movement toward 
change. A variety of studies, many in industry, have shown that when 
a group sets a goal the individuals who compose the group will exert 
greater effort to achieve the goal than when it is entirely an individ- 
ual matter. In other words, an individual tends to work harder and 
with greater enthusiasm when he is cooperating with other people 
in an undertaking and when he knows that for him to fail will affect 
unfavorably those with whom he is working. This psychological fact 
has a significance for curriculum work that is increasingly being rec- 
ognized. It points up the value of group work on curriculum improve- 
ment. It can exert significant influence on the way a school system 
conducts a curriculum program. 
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Teacher security is a major factor in curriculum change. It has 
been pointed out before that teachers generally do what they con- 
sider best and what they know how to do. Proposals for curriculum 
change mean that they must move out into new ways of doing things. 
The new always involves an element of uncertainty. People are will- 
ing to venture into new undertakings more readily when they feel a 
basic security in the situation in which they work. If teachers feel 
that a mistake will result in administrative censure or if they are 
afraid they do not have a command of the subject matter or methods 
required in a new curriculum plan, they are likely to insist that the 
established curriculum is best. 

It is important in curriculum programs to use procedures that take 
into account the basic need for security. There should be ample op- 
portunity for teachers to plan new undertakings before trying to put 
them into practice. There should be an atmosphere that makes it 
possible to admit difficulties in carrying new ideas into operation and 
to change proposed plans as experience indicates is desirable. Some- 
times the impression gained from administrative regulations is that 
teachers like to try new ideas and that restrictions must be placed 
on them to keep all kinds of new practice from developing. Quite 
the opposite is the case. Teachers as a rule must be encouraged to 
try new things. Their tendency is to hold to those practices in which 
they have gained a degree of proficiency and in which they have 
confidence. Administrative attitudes toward efforts to improve are 
of great importance in determining whether teachers will venture 
out in uncharted areas or continue down the old and tried ways. 

People tend to do those things through which they are accorded 
recognition, for recognition is a powerful force in determining be- 
havior. If recognition is achieved by being an obstructionist, the in- 
dividual is likely to follow this line. If recognition is achieved by 
contributing to an improved program, the individual will seek ways 
of improvement. Consequently, it is important in curriculum work 
that recognition for useful contributions be widely spread. If a teacher 
or a supervisor makes a contribution to some phase of the curriculum 
program, recognition of this fact will encourage continued interest. 

As consideration is given to factors such as the foregoing, substan- 


on 
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tial modification in curriculum programs may be expected. In the 
past, many of these points have been ignored, with the result that 
curriculum work has run into difficulties. 


CONCLUSION 

The organized curriculum movement, with its beginning some 
thirty years ago, now exerts great influence on educational programs 
in American schools. By giving large emphasis to the role of local 
school systems in determining the organization and content of the cur- 
riculum, local control of education has been fostered. While this has 
led to great diversity of practice and some ill-advised changes in the 
curriculum, it has had the more significant result of stimulating 
widespread efforts to improve educational practice and has provided 
protection against the general misuse of schools by selfish or dema- 
ogic groups such as can be achieved under centralized control. 

During recent years the problems of curriculum improvement have 
been sensed in more fundamental terms. Attention has been directed 
to achieving actual change in the experiences of pupils, with the 
result that teacher growth has been emphasized as the chief avenue of 


“curriculum improvement. A variety of procedures has been devised 


by means of which teachers may participate in curriculum work. 
The procedures best adapted to a given school system must be de- 
termined by the prevailing conditions and resources in that system. 
The goal to be sought is development of a program of comprehensive 
scope which draws upon the entire teaching personnel of a school 
system and which utilizes procedures best adapted to the particular 
conditions and problems in the given system. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FOR CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


As should be evident from the preceding chapters, changing the 
curriculum in order to keep it abreast of current demands for educa- 
tion is a difficult undertaking. The success with which the task can 
be discharged is directly related to the administrative provisions in a 
school system. Administrative arrangements may either facilitate 
curriculum change or make it difficult, if not impossible. It is: the 
purpose of this chapter to consider major features of school organiza- 
tion and administration as they concem curriculum improvement. 


THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 

First of all, it is important in administering a school system that 
the role of the central office in curriculum improvement be recog- 
nized. The function of central leadership should be clearly con- 
ceived and the administrative organization of the central staff and the 
selection of personnel should be such as to serve this function. The 
principal services which should be rendered by the central office are 
indicated by the following criteria. 

The central office staff should provide leadership in a continuing 
analysis of curriculum problems and needs and in the formulation of 
a comprehensive program to meet them. The educational needs of a 
community, particularly a community which involves many different 
neighborhoods, vary widely. Provision for the education of young 
children, for the handicapped, for vocational education, and for 
adult education must be considered along with general elementary 
and secondary education. In all of these aspects of education there 
are curriculum problems of great difficulty. It is the responsibility 
of the central office staff in curriculum to stimulate and lead the 
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teaching personnel in analyzing the needs for education in the com- 
munity served and in formulating a program to meet these needs. It 
is important that the central office staff not formulate its program and 
expect the larger school staff to carry the plan into operation without 
question. Rather, the goal should be to stimulate and lead the total 
school staff in the analysis of problems and needs and in the formula- 
tion of plans. The central office staff should do much of the detail 
and take large responsibility in collecting data and bringing before 
the larger group evidences of unmet needs. 

The central office staff has particular responsibility for maintaining 
a community-wide view of education. It should be sensitive to 
the broad educational needs. If adult education is non-existent in a 
community, the central office staff should become aware of this lack 
through its continuous study of community needs for education. If 
education in the arts is generally inadequate, the central office staff 
should become sensitive to this as a shortage. In brief, the central 
office staff in curriculum is the group in a school system which, be- 
yond all others, should be constantly alert to the broad community 
needs for education and should be leading in the formulation of a 
program to meet them. i 

The central office staff should foster a sense of group purpose among 
the instructional workers in a school system. It is a well-known psy- `` 
chological fact that group purpose is a far stronger motivating force 
than individual purpose. To feel that one is part of a team and that 
what one does is of importance in the success of the team is a great 
factor in building morale. Consequently, an effective means of get- 
ting good work done is to develop group purpose to which the various , 
individuals involved subscribe. This holds as well in school systems 
as it does in industrial plants where much of the research on group 

_ morale has been done. 

But there is a more important reason for the development of group 
purpose in a school system. A sound educational program is far more 
than a collection of individual activities carried on by teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. When each works in a considerable amount 
of isolation, the best results cannot be achieved. If a continuous cur- 
riculum with breadth and consistency is to be provided, the work of 
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teachers must be interrelated and complementary. This can be 
achieved only through commonly held goals. Consequently, it is a 
matter of importance that provision be made in a school system for 
the conscious fostering of group purposes. The central office staff in 
curriculum should organize its work to make a major contribution 
to this end. 

The central office staff should provide for the coordination of the 
activities of various instructional workers so that a unified curriculum 
is developed. Some years ago a study was made in a large school 
system to determine the number of different persons who legally 
could enter a classroom with some sort of supervisory authority. It 
was found that the number exceeded one hundred and fifty. This 
is an extreme case, but the fact is that in a large number of school 
systems many individuals are involved in some way in developing 
the curriculum. When these individuals operate independently, 
without knowledge of what the others are doing, a very disintegrat- 
ing influence is exerted on the classroom. It is disconcerting to a 
teacher, to say the least, to have one supervisory staff member pro- 
pose a program which may be in conflict with that proposed by an- 
other. And even when major conflicts do not exist, a unified curricu- 
lum is difficult to achieve under such circumstances. 

In the final analysis the classroom teacher is the key person in 
developing a well-balanced and consistent curriculum, but the teacher 
may be greatly aided or handicapped by the way in which instruc- 
tional services are provided. Good central leadership should organize 
and relate such services so that the teacher is aided in seeing the in- 
terrelationships of the various aspects of the curriculum and in’ in- 
corporating them into a unified program for children. Each member 
of a supervisory staff should find it necessary to view his concern, 
whatever it may be, in the setting of the entire curriculum. Ade- 
quate central leadership in curriculum improvement will result in 
this being done. 

The central office staff should provide resource specialists needed 
upon occasion, but not continuously, in the individual school. It is 
generally recognized that classroom teachers can profit from having 
available certain types of specialized services to aid them in their 
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work. Assistance is frequently provided in art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and health education. The particular specializations that may 
be of greatest use differ from school to school, depending upon the 
level and type of preparation the classroom teachers have had. In 
general it seems that resource specialists are concentrated unduly in 
the so-called special subjects. Specialists in areas such as child study, 
community resources, and materials of instruction have much to con- 
tribute. 

Few individual schools can afford the full-time use of resource 
specialists. Consequently, they must be provided on a system-wide 
basis. Such resource personnel become an important part of the 
central office staff. Traditionally referred to as special supervisors 
and directors, it is doubtful that this term best defines the function 
which they should serve in a modem program. This point will be 
dealt with later in greater detail. It will be noted that the term re- 
source specialist has been used in the discussion thus far. Resource 
specialists in a central office staff who serve as consultants in develop- 
ing the curriculum in individual schools suggests the type of service 
needed in a modern instructional program. 

The central office staff should stimulate creative leadership among 
the entire teaching force. The central office staff for curriculum de- 
velopment is assigned formal responsibility for leadership in curricu- 
lum improvement. But if this staff expects or undertakes to provide 
within its own personnel all or even a major part of the functioning 
leadership needed in good curriculum work, a limited program is 
certain to result. For this reason, one of the most important tests of 
central office personnel is the extent to which it stimulates and dis- 
covers leadership throughout the school system. 

It has been stated many times that all classroom teachers are es- 
sential participants in curriculum improvement. So also are all others 
who influence instruction. Within this widely varied personnel there 
are many potential leaders, and in the manifold and complex tasks 
inherent in curriculum improvement all possible leadership should 
be utilized. When it is a constant concern of the central office staff 
to discover these potential leaders and to make use of their abilities, 
the danger of a curriculum program's being dominantly a central 
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office concern is avoided and the leadership power is multiplied 
many times. 

The central office staff responsible for curriculum improvement 
should arrange working relations with personnel responsible for other 
phases of school operation so that development of a good curriculum 
is facilitated. The curriculum is greatly influenced by the manner in 
which phases of school operation, other than direct curriculum work, 
are conducted. The way in which instructional supplies are man- 
aged may either aid or hinder the teacher in achieving the desired 
type of curriculum. If, for example, it is agreed that a considerable 
degree of flexibility should be characteristic of the curriculum, this 
will be defeated in part by a rigid supply administration which re- 
quires teachers to file all requests for supplies well before the time 
of use. School buildings greatly influence the kind of curriculum 
that can be developed. If it is conceived that instruction should be 
largely a matter of recitation and study, classrooms with space for 
desks and reasonable passageway are all that is required. But if a good 
curriculum is conceived as involving varied activities, such as con- 
struction work, dramatization, and committee work, quite a different 
kind of school building is needed. 

It should be the responsibility of the central office staff concerned 
with the curriculum to work with other phases of the administration 
of a school system so that curriculum requirements are understood 
and interpreted in relation to the various functions. In the final analy- 
sis everything that is done in a school system affects the curriculum 
in some way. Sometimes these relationships seem slight and the cur- 
ticulum implications of particular actions appear remote. They are 
real nevertheless, and it is of great importance to have them con- 
stantly brought to attention if the optimum curriculum is to be de- 
veloped. 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 
In order that the broad conception of administrative function as 
related to curriculum improvement may be complete, it is necessary 
to consider the place of the individual school in curriculum develop- 
ment. Traditionally, great emphasis has-been placed on system-wide 
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work on the curriculum. More recently there has been a tendency 
on the part of some curriculum workers to discount such activity 
heavily and to devote almost exclusive attention to the individual 
school. The result of this shift in some instances has been to minimize 
the function of a central office staff. Thus, determination of the 
role of the individual school in relation to the function and organiza- 
tion of a central office staff is of major importance in planning cur- 
riculum work in a school system. The preceding discussion of the 
function of the central office staff provides some indication of the 
writer’s view of the role of the individual school. More explicit con- 
sideration will now be given to this matter. 

It is the writers view that the individual school should be the 
operational and planning unit for curriculum work. This does not 
mean that there should be no system-wide program of curriculum 
improvement. The reasons for making the individual school the op- 
erational and planning unit are quite simple. If a curriculum is to 
have continuity, unity, and balance, planning must focus on given 
pupils in a particular environment. The proper relationship between 
art and arithmetic is quite largely an academic matter until the ques- 
tion is asked with regard to a specified group of children. Utilization 
of community resources has little meaning until it is dealt with in 
relation to a particular school in a particular neighborhood. In other 
words, in order to develop a good curriculum, planning must be in 
terms of actual children in actual neighborhoods by teachers who 
have to carry the plans into operation. This is the only way to secure 
the essential participation of all teachers in curriculum planning and 
to get planning which views the child as a whole in a particular en- 
vironment. 

As was suggested earlier, this does not mean that all curriculum 
work should be on the individual school basis. As the staffs of schools 
work on their programs they will discover that they have many prob- 
lems and needs in common with other schools in the system. At these 
points it often will be found advantageous to share experience. Also, 
as broader issues are discovered it will become desirable to get a 
system-wide view of them. Thus, matters of common concern are 
discovered, and plans should be made for cooperative work upon 
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them. Some things, such as the broad goals of education and the 
general plan of curriculum organization, will be of concern to all 
schools. Other matters may be of interest to only a few schools. At 
what time these various problems are dealt with and by whom will 
be determined by the situations in the various schools. 

In brief, the “grass roots” approach which views the individual 
school as the operational and planning unit does not mean that each 
school in a system should go its own way without regard for the 
others. It means, rather, that problems which are dealt with on a sys- 
tem-wide or partial-system basis should arise out of work done by 
individual school staffs and feed back into use through these staffs. 
The channel is from the individual school to the system and back 
to the individual school rather than from the top down, as under the 
traditional system-wide approach. 


i ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

__ The next consideration is the type of administrative organization 

» which will facilitate desirable curriculum work. Administrative or- 
ganization should be so arranged as to serve the educational ends 
that are being sought. It is quite possible for it to operate otherwise. 
Every plan of organization is based on certain assumptions with re- 
gard to the curriculum. Not infrequently there is conflict between 
the stated curriculum assumptions accepted by a school and the ones 
that actually underlie the organization in operation. 

Historically, as was noted earlier, the curriculum in American 
schools was based on subjects developed as separate areas of study. 
Quite appropriate to this conception, an administrative plan was fol- 
lowed in many school systems which provided for a director of a 
subject field and staff of supervisors working with him. The extent 
to which all subjects were covered varied from school system to school 
system, depending upon the size of the system and other local factors. 
Often general supervisors were given responsibility for a group of 

* subjects, such as arithmetic, reading, and language. This organiza- 
tion, with variations, is still being employed in a large number of 
school systems. 


This plan is admirably suited to developing a curriculum organized 
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around discrete subjects and having a large degree of system-wide 
uniformity. The director and the superyisory staff in a given field 
customarily develop a curriculum plan and this plan is put into effect 
throughout the entire school system. Supervision assures the opera- 
tion of the plan. 

So long as a school system accepts the basic curriculum concep- 
tions involved—one, that the curriculum should be organized around 
independent subject fields, and two, that there should be a high 
degree of system-wide uniformity—this administrative setup is excel- 
lent. But many school systems have moved away from these assump- 
tions, accepting others which differ markedly. Development of the 
curriculum as a whole, with emphasis on pupil purposes and interests 
and on the interrelationships of subject matter from various fields, is 
considered essential. Variations among schools are recognized and 
system-wide uniformity is sought only in broad matters, such as gen- 


eral objectives and scope of opportunity. When these conceptions are . ° 


the accepted ones, the plan of administrative organization described 
above becomes quite inappropriate. What is wanted is not an inde- 
pendent program in art for the system as a whole but an appropriate 
emphasis on art within the unified program of each school. Con- 
tinuation of a plan of administrative organization based upon one 
set of assumptions about the curriculum after others have been ac- 
cepted leads to conflict and confusion in curriculum work. It is 
therefore important that those in positions of responsibility in a school 
system examine the conceptions of the curriculum which are accepted 
as desirable and assure themselves that administrative organization 
is consistent with these conceptions. 

Frequently it is not possible, because of personnel, for organization 
to keep abreast of developing conceptions of the curriculum. Per- 
sonnel, selected with one approach to the curriculum in mind, may 
not readily shift to another. Almost always it is necessary to make 
some compromises in plan of organization. Continuous long-range 
planning which recognizes the need for in-service education of central 
office staff members as well as classroom teachers, and which takes ad- 
vantage of retirements and the possibility of shifting assignments, will 
make it possible to develop in most school systems an administrative 
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organization appropriate to modern curriculum conceptions. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that to do this is an administrative 
responsibility of great significance. 

In the sections that immediately follow, more specific suggestions 
will be given concerning the kind of administrative organization 
needed for developing a modem curriculum program. 


Functional Administrative Assignment with a Single Head 
for Curriculum and Instruction 


The various activities in an educational program are so interrelated 
that it sometimes seems that any division of responsibility tends to 
interfere with the best functioning of the program as a unified whole. 
Yet there must be division of responsibility, both because of the size 
of the job and the complexity of the various tasks to be performed. 
A problem in any administrative organization, therefore, is the basis 
upon which responsibility shall be divided. 

It is the view of the writer that the best basis for major adminis- 
trative assignment is in terms of major functions that must be served 
in a school system. The extent of differentiation will be determined 
by the size of the system. Illustrative functions that may appropri- 
ately be made a basis for administrative organization are business 
affairs, personnel, plant management, and curriculum and instruc- 
tion. It is the conviction of the writer that there should be a single 
head in a school system with responsibility for all phases of the cur- 
riculum and instruction. This arrangement is based on the assump- 
tion that it is a major objective to develop a unified and continuous 
curriculum throughout the school system, with each phase of the 
program taking its place in a larger conception of what is an adequate 
educational provision for the community. The officer in charge of 
curriculum and instruction may be an assistant superintendent, a 
director of instruction, or a director of curriculum. 

Traditionally there has been a tendency to divide administrative 
responsibility for curriculum and instruction. Under this pattern 
larger school systems often have assistant superintendents in charge of 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and adult education. This 
arrangement is responsible in no small part for the lack of articula- 
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tion of the curriculum between the school levels and the conflict in 
basic point of view that frequently occurs. Also, this arrangement 
often tends to subordinate curriculum matters to the mechanics of 
general administration, for as a rule trained curriculum personnel 
are not appointed to administrative posts assigned by school level. 
With the passing of the selective conception of secondary education 
and the general acceptance of the ideal of a continuous twelve-year 
common school, followed by a program of adult education, the reason 
for separation of the school by levels disappeared. The concern now 
should be to overcome the lack of articulation which tradition be 
queathed. 


Authority Over Curriculum Matters Should Accompany 
Responsibility 

When organized curriculum programs first originated, their de- 
velopment was looked upon as primarily a research function. The 
idea prevailed that the task of “curriculum making,” as it was then 
frequently called, was to determine by research what the objectives of 
education should be and what activities and subject matter would 
achieve these objectives, and then to present these findings in courses 
of study. 

As a result of this conception responsibility for curriculum work 
was generally assigned to a curriculum bureau administered by 4 
curriculum director. The bureau was a staff agency, being on call 
for service but having no authority for curriculum work. Observation 
of such bureaus reveals that generally the energies of their personnel 
are devoted to the production of courses of study and other written 
materials. 

It is the view of the writer that this 
factory one. Under this plan officials in ae 
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over matters that fall within the curriculum area. This arrangement 
will foster cooperative and effective work in curriculum development. 


Supervisors Members of the Curriculum Staff 


Under the plan of administrative organization in which responsi- 
bility for curriculum work is assigned to a research bureau, super- 
vision is considered a separate function from curriculum development. 
The basis of division is that the curriculum specialist should de- 
termine what is to be taught and the supervisor should be concerned 
with how it is taught. The supervisor is supposed to be a specialist 
in method. Earlier curriculum programs that operated according to 
this conception generally included supervisors in the production of 
courses of study, but wark on the broader aspects of curriculum im- 
provement was not viewed as a regular part of their assignment. 

The separation of method and curriculum upon which this plan is 
based is no longer generally viewed as sound. It is seen that if max- 
imum influence is to be exerted on the experiences pupils actually have, 
supervisors must play a major part in a curriculum program. In other 
words, as the focus of curriculum work shifted from preparing courses 
of study to improving the actual experiences of pupils, the work of 
supervisors was encompassed in plans for curriculum programs. It 
was seen that through this means curriculum work got out of the 
ivory tower and achieved a connection with the classroom situation. 
At the same time the work of supervisors achieved greatly increased 
meaning and significance by taking a setting in a comprehensive plan 
of curriculum improvement. Consequently, it has come to be ac- 
cepted in most school systems doing outstanding curriculum work 
that supervisors are highly important curriculum workers. 

This conception has important implications for the organization of 
the central staff. If supervisors are tecognized-as important curricu- 
lum workers they should be a part of the staff of the administrative 
officer assigned responsibility for the curriculum. An arrangement 
whereby supervisors are under the direction of some other officer will 
almost certainly lead to conflicts and ineffective work. The super- 
visory staff should be brought together with other curriculum work- 
ers into a unified group dealing with the problems of curriculum 
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and instruction from the level of general policy to the point of pro- 
viding assistance for the individual classroom teacher. In this way 
can be developed a consistent program that exerts maximum influence 
in providing desirable experiences for pupils. 


Central Office Staff Should Work on a Team Basis 
with Individual Schools 


In discussing the role of the individual school in curriculum work, 
the position was taken that it should be the operational and planning 
unit. If this is to be achieved, the organization of the central staff 
should be such as to facilitate work that focuses on the individual 
school and that bases system-wide projects on problems recognized 
by several schools. The earlier plan of organization whereby staffs of 
specialists in various fields developed system-wide programs without 
regard to other phases of the curriculum is obviously inconsistent 
with the policy of making the individual school the operational and 
planning unit. A different approach to central staff organization is 
needed. 

What is required is that specialists on the central office curriculum 
staff should function as teams working with individual school staffs 
in developing programs especially adapted to the conditions of the 
school. A general supervisor or curriculum coordinator may well 
serve as chairman of the team. On the team may be such personnel 
as the particular school system finds it desirable and feasible to pro- 
vide. There may be specialists in art, music, health, reading, evalua- 
tion, child development, and other fields. Such a team may assist a 
school staff to study its pupils and its community and to project a 
long-range program of curriculum development. Within the setting 
of such general planning individual members of the team may work 
with teachers and committees in the school in carrying forward spe- 
cific phases of the program. Periodic group evaluation should provide 
for the appraisal of progress and development of new plans. 

Central office teams working with school staffs are in an excellent 
position to identify problems of concern to several schools and to 
organize appropriate work on a partial-system or system-wide basis. 
Constant interchange of experience among central office staff mem- 
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bers will avert the danger of extreme or otherwise undesirable in- 
dividualism among schools. 

The shift from traditional supervision on an individual basis to a 
team approach that undertakes to develop a broad program plan 
within which individual activities are carried forward will often re- 
quire considerable time. Techniques of cooperative planning are es- 
sential. Also necessary is the ability to work with classroom teachers 
so as to draw them out and lead them to assume major responsibility 
in defining problems and developing plans for solution. Consequently, 
as is so often the case, new methods of work by the central office 
staff, such as are here suggested, must be introduced gradually. 


Close Relation of Curriculum and Guidance 


The curriculum and guidance services should be closely related. 
At one time many guidance officers took the view that they had little 
concern with the curriculum. Increasingly, however, it has come to 
be recognized that many desirable improvements in guidance can 
be achieved only through improvement in the curriculum. It is ob- 
viously foolish to accept a curriculum as inevitable when it is so 
poorly adapted to pupil needs as to cause maladjustment requiring 
special guidance attention. Furthermore, it has come to be generally 
agreed that as part of their regular work classroom teachers have a 
highly important guidance function to serve. 

Because of this intimate interrelationship of the curriculum and 
guidance, it is essential that administrative organization foster close 
cooperation. In small school systems it may be found desirable to: 
combine curriculum and guidance services under one officer. In 
larger systems where separate staff groups are required because of 
size it may be desirable to place both services under one chief ad- 


' ministrative officer. 


PROVISIONS IN SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
The foregoing discussion has tended to emphasize organization in 
larger school systems in which there would be a central staff of some 
size. This emphasis is given, not because the problem of the large 
school system is considered more important than that of the small, 
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but because the principles of organization involved are made clearer 
by application to the larger system. 

Differentiation of function cannot be carried as far in smaller 
systems as in the larger. Thus there are fewer persons involved and 
the problem of coordination is not so difficult. Correspondingly, the 
extent of specialized services is decreased. Every school system should 
be large enough to provide some specialized services in curriculum 
and instruction. Generally, if a system is so small that there is only 
one central office staff member in addition to the superintendent 
this may well be a director of curriculum and instruction. As it be- 
comes possible to increase curriculum personnel, the positions most 
desirably provided will vary in terms of needs of the particular sys- 
tem. In general it is desirable that all schools in a system have the 
advantage of general supervision before specialists in particular aspects 
of curriculum and instruction are appointed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DESIRABLE ORGANIZATION 


In the accounts of outstanding curriculum programs which follow, 
various plans of administrative organization are presented. The points 
discussed above are illustrated in several of these accounts. Immedi- 
ately following is a plan of administrative reorganization recom- 
mended by the writer in a survey of the Newark, New Jersey, school 
system. The discussion of the proposed plan as presented in the sur- 
vey report is quoted in full because it shows how an organization of 
the type recommended in this chapter would operate. It should be 
emphasized in considering the plan that no school system can put a 
proposal of such scope into operation quickly and that practical con- 


siderations at any given time always require special attention. wit 

. it is proposed that full responsibility for all phases of curriculum, 
teaching, and special services in all types of schools be assigned to one” 
Assistant Superintendent. This assignment, including elementary, sec- 
ondary, and special schools, as well as adult education, is primarily to 
achieve a coordination of all curriculum and teaching activities at all 
levels of the school system. In the judgment of the survey staff, divided 
responsibility results in a segmented program and the combination of 
major administrative and instructional responsibilities results as a rule in 
instructional matters becoming secondary. 
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The organization under this Assistant Superintendent consists of two 
divisions, one a Division of Curriculum and Teaching, the other a Divi- 
sion of Spécial Services. The organization of the Division of Special 
Services is discussed elsewhere in this report. The proposal for the Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Teaching is discussed herewith. The membership 
of the Division as suggested is shown in [the] Chart... . 

The scope of the activities of the Assistant Superintendent, as Director 
of the Division of Curriculum and Teaching, will be wide. He will deal 
with instructional problems at every level of instruction, including adult 
education; he will have the fundamental responsibility for curriculum 
development throughout the schools; his position will be one which makes 
unusual demands in terms of vision and creative instructional leadership. 
Such leadership involves the technique of developing other creative lead- 
ers. It requires the ability to develop and make use of group contributions 
and the capacity to stimulate the potential contributions of specialists and 
to weld their efforts into cooperative endeavors of the most productive 
sort. Above all, strong leadership will be required to develop with the 
whole instructional staff a common educational purpose and to provoke 
and sustain the efforts which are necessary for curriculum improvement 
in the several schools. 

The positions represented on the staff of the Division are of three types: 
(1) Chief Coordinators, (2) Special Coordinators, and (3) Consultants 
and Specialists. The plan calls for four Chief Coordinators with a rank 
somewhat comparable to that of directors in the present organization. One 
of these is to be assigned to the elementary schools, Kindergarten through 
grade 6; one is to serve as Chief Coordinator of instruction for the middle 
schools, grades 7 to 10 inclusive; one is to serve in the same capacity for 
the upper schools, grades 11 to 14* inclusive, and adult education; the 
fourth Chief Coordinator will have a similar responsibility for instruction 
in the area of special education. These individuals, as their title implies, 
will provide coordination for all the central office services which are auxil- 
iary to instruction. All major services of the Division of Curriculum and 
Teaching directed toward these respective levels will clear through the 
Chief Coordinator who is concerned in each case. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that all positions in this Division have essentially a 
coordinate relationship, one to the other, with direct responsibility to the 
Director of the Division. 

The next group of staff members are the Special Coordinators with the 
rank of Directors. These are individuals who have special responsibilities 
for a system-wide view of the contribution which may be made by certain 


* This particular detail of the plan assumes the adoption of recommendations 
concerning a K-6-4-4 organization which appear elsewhere in this report. 
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special subject areas. It is suggested that there be seven such positions, 
one each in health-physical education-recreation, art, music, practical arts, 
vocational education,* safety education, and materials of instruction. The 
survey staff believes that such specialists can render an important service 
to general education in a city the size of Newark, provided: (1) the in- 
dividuals holding the positions understand their task to be the utilization 
of their special training, knowledge, and talents to promote the overall 
program of education and not that of a special field in competition with 
other fields, and (2) that the organizational setup is such as to assure a 
common perspective. The plan under discussion should provide the means 
of bringing such specialized capacities into the proper relationship. The 
true function of the Special Coordinator is to bring the contribution of 
his area to bear upon the instructional program in such a way that it will 
be productive of a richer general program of education in all its various 
aspects. 

The final and largest group comprising the Division of Curriculum and 
Teaching are classified as Consultants and Specialists. These individuals 
will have a status somewhat comparable to that of supervisors or assistant 
supervisors in the present organization. Here one or more persons are 
designated under certain functional categories. The number of persons 
assigned to each category should be quite flexible and will require modi- 
fication as the program develops. For the present the list suggested ap- 
pears to represent a good judgment of needs. 

The manner in which the survey staff visualized the joint activities of 
these groups is of considerable importance as it involves a reinterpretation 
of supervision and implies a basic conception regarding the kind of in- 
structional leadership which should be exerted by the central office staff. 
Here are approximately thirty consultants and specialists who understand 
their function to be that of a combined effort for the purpose of making 
available to principals and classroom teachers all manner of resources for 
the improvement of instruction. The Provision of these resources may 
result in many different activities. The functioning of the members of the 
Division in small teams for the purposes of bringing special knowledge and 
talents to bear jointly upon instructional problems—either within par- 
ticular schools or upon a city-wide basis—is a technique to be emphasized. 
The composition of these teams will vary, depending upon the problem 
of assignment. Most frequently teams of various special consultants under 
the leadership of a general consultant should be working with individual 
schools on the development of their programs. However, there will also 
be the need for teams composed of the Special Coordinator of a particular 
field and the consultants in that field, working on a special problem in 


* Vocational education will include commercial education, 
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their field. In another instance a team composed of five consultants rep- 
resenting five different fields may work on a city-wide problem of some 
type. The personnel of some teams may remain relatively stable for a 
long period; that of others may change frequently. Likewise, responsibility 
and leadership will vary with the character of the problem upon which 
a team may be working. One person may, and often will, serve on more 
than one team at a time. The formation of teams, final decisions regard- 
ing projects on which they will work, and the delegation of responsibility 
for leadership in each case are duties which must be the concern of the 
Director of the Division. 

The processes of selecting textbook materials, of making available visual 
aids, of providing library services and materials, of promoting instructional 
research and evaluation are all considered to be an inherent part of cur- 
riculum work and inextricably identified with instruction. For this reason 
consultants in each of these areas are attached to the Division of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching, 

The assignment of two consultants in early childhood education and 
two in elementary schools is in recognition of the need for a better balance 
between “special” and “general” supervision. Such distinction between 
services, however, is considerably modified in the proposed reorganization. 
Each of these consultants may be assigned to the coordination of in- 
structional services in a certain group of schools.* 

By and large, the function of the proposed Division of Curriculum and 
Teaching, in collaboration with the Division of Special Services, is to 
provide an organization of services within which teachers and pupils can 
draw upon the special resources of the central office staff for the improve- 
ment of the developing programs in their schools. The Division of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching has three fundamental functions: stimulation, 
guidance, and coordination. Its basic program is twofold: (1) the stimu- 
lation of professional growth in the teaching staff throughout the schools, 
and (2) the development of a better school program grounded in a dy- 
namic conception of pupil and social needs. The several departments and 
services which are involved will not sacrifice their identity in so far as 
they have distinctive contributions to make. Their functions, however, 
may be modified and reallocated. Their energies definitely will be focused 
on local school situations in a way which differs markedly from the present 
situation. 

The strategic importance of the principal or of some other professional 
leader in the single school must be emphasized. Fundamentally, the suc- 
cess of the proposed plan for reorganization of the instructional services 


* The survey staff recommends that each middle and upper school have the 
services of a vice-principal in charge of curriculum and teaching. 
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in Newark depends upon the local school units. Teachers and pupils 

-working under local leadership must define their needs and dictate the 
specific purposes of instructional improvement. General policies and plans 
for the betterment of the school program must be worked out under the 
aegis of a central and common leadership which will assure the consolida- 
tion of special insights and skilled ministrations in a vision of the in- 
structional program as a whole. 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


Committees have always played an important part in curriculum 
programs. In early programs, as was noted in the preceding chapter, 
almost all activities were conducted on a committee basis. In more 
recent programs the trend has been in the direction of bringing in 
all instructional personnel. As a general policy persons in various 
types of positions may most desirably be engaged in curriculum work 
directly connected with their regular assignments. For example, all 
classroom teachers must plan for work in their classrooms, keep 
records for future reference, and constantly appraise instructional 
materials. These activities can be arranged and coordinated so as to 
make a useful contribution to the broader aspects of curriculum de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, committees continue to play an important 
part in curriculum programs, and in organizing for work it is de- 
sirable to have a clear conception of how they may fit into an ad- 
ministrative plan advantageously, 


General Guides in Committee Organization 


Sometimes committees are organized without a clear definition of 
the task they are to undertake. This is an unfortunate practice. The 
need for a committee should arise from the developments in a pro- 
gram. It should be generally agreed by those dealing with the par- 
ticular phase of the program that a committee is necessary. The 
contribution expected from the committee should be clearly defined 
and agreed upon before the committee is appointed, and a statement 
of its assignment should be presented at the time of appointment. 
This procedure will help to prevent much confusion. 

1The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey, pp. 564- 


67. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. 
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It is important to see that committees take as the setting for their 
work the broader aspects of the curriculum program. Committees - 
sometimes become isolated from the program as a whole and may go 
off at tangents which will cause their work to be of little value or 
may even confuse the development of the program. Special effort 
should be made by every committee to become informed concerning 
its relationship to other aspects of the program and the way its con- 
tribution will fit into the total picture. 

Membership of committees should be selected with care. Since 
committees are often assigned tasks requiring specialized competence, 
it should be seen that the membership of a given committee includes 
persons with the competence needed to do the job assigned. As a rule 
it is desirable to have on a committee individuals who are interested 
in the assignment. Lack of interest will result in little being done. 
A further consideration arises from the fact that committees repre- 
sent a means of doing things which the total staff cannot undertake 
because of size or lack of time or similar reasons. Committees there- 
fore should be working for the larger group. This means that every 
device should be used to foster total group responsibility for and in- 
terest in the work the committees undertake. The way in which 
committees are constituted may have a great deal to do with their 
relationship to the larger group. There is no single method of select- 
ing committee members that is best for all situations, but the method 
used should be designed to achieve a committee membership that 
the larger professional staff will accept as representative of them. 

Sometimes committees are continued on a rather indefinite basis 
over a long period of time. As is pointed out later, it is the writer’s 
opinion that there should be few standing committees in a curriculum 
organization. Most assignments to committees should be such that 
they can be completed and the committee discharged within a year 
or two at most, Certainly, once a committee has rendered the service 
for which it was organized, it should be terminated. Not infrequently 
in curriculum programs, committees drag out their work, continuing 
from year to year in a half-hearted manner with an occasional meet- 
ing. This is bad for morale and produces little of value in curriculum 
improvement, 
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At one time it was believed that the committees needed in cur- 
riculum work could be quite definitely indicated, and that one of the 
early steps in a curriculum program should be to organize several 
committees. The writer does not believe this is the case. The need 
for committees and the timing of their organization varies from situ- 
ation to situation. More curriculum work can be done by the staff 
as a whole in a small school system than in a large system. Thus the 
need for committees is less. A system that has a well-established plan 
of curriculum work centering in the individual school will need fewer 
and different committees than one that does not have this type of 
program. A system just beginning organized curriculum work will 
need different committees from one that has been engaged in a pro- 
gram over a period of years. Consequently, it is important that the 
use of committees be adapted to particular situations. 


Types of Committees 


Generally it is found desirable to have one standing committee in a 
curriculum program. This committee has the major function of facil- 
itating the formulation of general policies and plans. It is usually 
called the Curriculum Council, the Central Curriculum Committee, 
or the Steering Committee. The constitution of this committee varies 
in terms of the particular policies operating in a school system. If 
the policy is to emphasize the individual school as the basic unit in 
curriculum work, then the central committee should be constituted 
so as to include representatives from the various schools in the system, 
and the work of the committee should be channeled back to the 
schools. On the other hand, if the curriculum program centers pri- 
marily around subjects or grades, care should be taken to have on the 
committee representatives of the various subjects or grades in the 
system. 

A large variety of ad hoc committees may be found desirable in 
various situations. Guiding principles, aims and objectives, scope 
and sequence, children’s interests, community resources, visual aids, 
and reading readiness are illustrative of the kind of matter with which 
committees frequently deal. In constituting such committees the in- 
terest of the members is of special concern. Consequently, plans of 
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membership selection which weigh individual interest heavily are 
desirable in composing committees to deal with special problems. 


Problems in Committee Organization and Functioning 


There are some fairly common problems in committee organiza- 
tion and functioning. As has been indicated above, it is desirable to 
recognize the interests of individuals in constituting committees, to 
assure the presence of special competences needed for committee 
work, and to have the committee as representative as possible of the 
larger group. Frequently these various considerations come into con- 
flict, and to give them balanced consideration presents a real problem. 
There is no rule of thumb for assuring appropriate emphasis on the 
different factors. Recognition of their importance and the careful 
analysis of the requirements of each committee provide the best assur- 
ance of dealing successfully with the matter. 

Another problem is providing time for committee work. Too often 
committee assignments are merely added to an already heavy load 
and teachers find that to accept such responsibility means their 
working day will be prolonged. As committees are constituted, pro- 
vision should be made for the members to carry their responsibility 
as a part of their regular work. In the case of classroom teachers 
this may be done through the reduction of teaching load, provision 
of substitutes or other assistance, provision of periods for work when 
pupils are not at school, and the like. At the same time teachers 
should recognize that teaching involves more than the time spent in 
the classroom and that work with other members of the staff in gen- 
eral planning is an essential part of the professional job. Principals 
and members of the supervisory staff of the central office should of 
course consider committee work a regular part of their duties. 

It was mentioned before that committees should feel a sense of 
responsibility to the larger staff group. The effectiveness of com- 
mittee work in the long run is determined to a considerable extent 
by whether or not this is done. Yet it is not easy to keep a close 
relationship of ‘this kind. Committees are likely to move ahead 
of the larger group and to develop plans and follow procedures 
which are not generally understood. Constant vigilance is required 
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to keep such a situation from developing. Establishment of regular 
procedures for reporting by committees, and provision for approval 
of committee work by the larger staff often will prove helpful. 


PROVISION FOR LAY PARTICIPATION 


The idea has been gaining in acceptance during recent years that 
provision for lay participation in curriculum development should be 
extended. The board of education is, of course, the legally constituted 
lay body to deal with schools. A large amount of final authority rests 
in the board’s hands. It is fairly widely recognized that curriculum 
development is largely a matter for professionally trained personnel 
to work out, and that once the board, as representatives of the people, 
have approved general policies, they should not become further in- 
volved. However, the feeling has grown among curriculum leaders 
that there are certain phases of curriculum work in which the par- 
ticipation of laymen in an advisory relationship is advantageous. In 
consequence, some of the best current programs make regular pro- 
vision for lay participation. A recent study of lay participation in- 
dicates that widely varied plans are being used to involve laymen in 
curriculum work.? 


Values Sought Through Lay Participation 


One of the chief reasons for lay participation in curriculum im- 
provement is that laymen bring to bear on curriculum problems a 
knowledge of the community and of pupils which supplements that 
of the teaching staff. Often the staff will thus be made aware of 
community conditions and attitudes that influence significantly plans 
for curriculum development. The result is that there may be developed 
a curriculum better adapted to the needs of the pupils. Another 
advantage in lay participation is the development of a better informed 
public that supports desirable curriculum change. Public attitudes 
toward curriculum modification are often unfavorable largely because 
the reasons why the change is proposed are not understood. With lay 

? Helen Storen. Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 


ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1946. 75 p. 
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participation, in identifying problems and making plans, there are 
lay leaders ready to help interpret proposals to the community. A 
third value is that useful resources are almost always available among 
laymen in a community, and these may be brought to bear on the 
educational program through a plan of lay participation. Often there 
are in a community people with unusual competences which can by 
no means be equaled in the school, and not infrequently such persons 
are pleased to make a contribution to the school program. 


Areas of Lay Participation i 

Lay participation may be of two general types: one in the formula- 
tion of general policies and plans for curriculum improvement, and 
the other at the individual school and classroom level by contributing 
to the development of a specific phase of the curriculum. Participa- 
tion of both types is important and should find a place in any well- 
organized curriculum program. 

In providing for lay participation of the first type some school sys- 
tems have added lay representatives to curriculum councils and central 
committees. In other cases a separate lay advisory committee has 
been formed to work with the curriculum council upon invitation. 
The writer favors this latter plan. It is important that lay participants 
have clearly in mind their advisory relationship to curriculum work. 
This relationship is more easily maintained if there are separate com- 
mittees. Also, there will be many matters requiring consideration by 
the professional members of a curriculum council that will seem to 
the layman to be quite technical in nature. Consequently, it is sug- 
gested that a lay advisory committee working with the professional 
curriculum council upon request may desirably be a part of the ad- 
ministrative organization for curriculum improvement in school sys- 
tems ready for lay participation. 

Lay participation in developing specific aspects of the curriculum 
requires no special organizational arrangement. If school principals 
and classroom teachers follow the practice of considering the people 
of the community one of the important resources upon which to draw, 
lay participation in the curriculum will be the result. Good schools 
have a great deal of participation of this kind. 
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CONCLUSION 


The administrative organization of a school system should facilitate 
development of the kind of curriculum that is considered desirable. 
Too often administrative arrangements are made without adequate 
analysis of the implications for the curriculum. Sometimes admin- 
istrative plans which implemented older curriculum conceptions are 
continued after new and changed policies are adopted. The result 
is inefficiency and sometimes conflict. 

In making administrative arrangements, the role which the central 
office personnel should serve, the place of the individual school in 
curriculum work, the administrative organization provided, the use 
of curriculum committees, and the provision for lay participation are 
matters of particular importance. A school system may advisedly 
check its provisions in regard to each of these points to assure an 
adequate and consistent administrative plan. It goes without saying 
that a plan of administration is no better than the personnel that 
operates it. Consequently, the goal to be sought is an administrative 
plan which supports carefully defined curriculum policies and is 
staffed by able, well-trained personnel. 
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EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


Tux chapters which follow present accounts of curriculum pro- 
grams in various types of school systems. Programs on both the local 
and the state level are included. Large and small school systems, and 
tural and urban communities are represented. Some of the systems 
have been engaged in organized curriculum work since the early 
phases of the curriculum movement, having been in the forefront of 
many of the developments described in the preceding chapters. Others 
have only recently initiated their programs. Some have large cur- 
riculum staffs with wide experience, while others are under the guid- 
ance of a single person. All of these programs have achieved sig- 
nificant success; all reflect certain compromises with the demands of 
practical conditions. Taken together these accounts give a good indi- 
cation of outstanding current practice. 


In order for these accounts to be of greatest value to those engaged 3 


in curriculum work, it will be necessary to have in mind a basis of 
evaluation. The preceding chapters are designed to provide a. back- 
ground from which suggestions for evaluation may be drawn. In this 


chapter several points are indicated which may well be considered 


„in appraisal of programs. 


THE ULTIMATE CRITERION 


The ultimate criterion for testing all curriculum work is improve- 
ment in the experiences of pupils. No matter how elaborate a pro- 
gram may be or how enthusiastic the staff, unless in the end the 
experiences of pupils are changed so that educational outcomes are 


better than before, the work cannot be considered successful. It’ is ` 


extremely difficult to apply this ultimate criterion, and every school 


system should have a carefully conceived plan of evaluation in con- 
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tinuous operation to secure as reliable evidence as possible upon 
which to base judgment. 


SUBORDINATE CRITERIA 


However desirable it may be, it is not possible for a school system 
to test directly all or even a large part of the procedures required in 
a curriculum program. Consequently, even with the best local pro- 
gram of evaluation it is necessary for a school system to base much 
of its practice in curriculum improvement on the general experience 
of other systems over the years and on critical appraisals of the prob- 
lems involved. From this experience may be derived a set of sub- 
ordinate criteria which provide a more specific basis for appraising a 
curriculum program. Criteria implied in the foregoing chapters and 
considered by the writer to be sound are suggested here in the form 
of questions. 


Scope and Purpose 


Is the experience conception of the curriculum employed as a guide 
in developing all phases of the program? 


Is the program comprehensive in scope—dealing with all aspects of 
the educational needs of the community served by the school system? 


Is a unified educational program fostered, with various parts in- 
terrelated so as to supplement one another? 


Is there a common direction and purpose so that the various ac- 
„tivities in the program possess consistency? 


Does the program provide for the definition and continuous re- 
finement of the conception of democratic goals held by the staff of ` 
‘the school system? 


Administration 
Is trained leadership provided for curriculum work? 


Is the general responsibility for all services related to curriculum 
and teaching assigned to a single administrative officer? 


Does the central office staff provide resource specialists to assist 
in developing the programs of the various schools in the system? 


ru 
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` activities? 
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Does supervision function as a means of curriculum improvement, 


‘taking its setting in the broader:plan of the curriculum progran? 


Is the individual school made the operational and planning unit in 
curriculum development? 7 


‘Does the central office staff function so as to encourage. and aid» 
» the staffs of individual schools to develop a unified curriculum * 
` adapted to the particular neighborhood and pupils served? ) 


Are specialists outside the school system used as consultants’ at 


points at which their services are of value? 


Is en made through a central professional committee for 
evelopment of general policies and for the coordination of 


Lay Participation 


Is provision made for the assistance of laymen in relation to general 
curriculum problems and for direct participation as opportunity: af- 


` fords at the classroom level? 


Is the advisory role of laymen clearly recognized? 


` Procedures 


Is teacher growth considered the rimary avenue of curriculum 
improvement? : i 


Are means employed to stimulate leadership in curriculum work 


- on a wide basis? 


Is a variety of activities provided in order that each member of the 


instructional staff may participate in the pro: i recog- 
nized by him as being of salues EEN SE 


Is provision made for those who h. ; E 
uipate ty mild re O have to carry out plans to par 


Is provision made for work on both individual school and system- 
wide problems? pat 


Is provision made for the practical testing on a limited basis of; 


ideas for curriculum improvement and for the dissemination of.good 
results? s 
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Committees TM 
’ Are the assignments for committees clearly stated and the com- 
mittees discharged when their work is completed? 


Do committees function in such a way that their responsibility to 


the larger instructional staff is clearly recognized? 


Is time provided for committees to do their work? 


Curriculum Materials 


Are written materials used as a means of aiding teachers to do 
| better work with pupils rather than as a direct goal? 


Are written materials of a flexible, tentative nature which en- 
couragés continued improvement rather than adoption of a fixed 
pattern? 


Guidance 
Are guidance and curriculum activities closely related? 


Are needs revealed by guidance made a basis of curriculum im- 


provement? 


Pupil Participation 
Is provision made for the participation of pupils in curriculum 
planning to the o optim extent? 


‘Evaluation 


Is continuous evaluation made an integral part of the curriculum 
program? 


-Are techniques of evaluation consistent with principles accepted’ ` 


for. curriculum development? 


” 


Reports of 
Current Curriculum 


Programs 


__ IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN BATTLE CREEK,* 
1945-49 


Tus account of the program to improve instruction in the Battle 
', Creek Public Schools deals specifically with the program beginning in + 
the 1945-46 school year. This program, however, can probably be bet- 
ter understood in the light of certain facts regarding the schools and 
the community and of certain developments occurring just before the 
school administration changed in 1945. Hence the first section of this 
account deals with these background factors, and subsequent sections 


are concerned with the beliefs and practices of the program as later « 


developed beginning in 1945-46. 
BACKGROUND FACTORS 
The Community 


Battle Creek is an industrial city of about 50,000 people, very sim- 

ilar in its occupational and social organization to a number of cities of 

_ about the same size in southern Michigan and adjoining states. Al- 
though most widely known for its cereal products and health foods, 
the city has various other manufacturing establishments, which em- 
ploy a considerable proportion of the working adults. Many young 
people go to work in these plants directly after completing high school. 
There is little evidence over the years of more than average interest 

_ in the schools on the part of Battle Creek citizens. By 1944-45 finan- 
cial support had lagged behind that of the majority of cities of Battle 

» Creek’s wealth and size. During most years the elections for millage, 
+ and for Board of Education members have brought out relatively light 


*This chapter was written by Wiut1AM M. ALEXANDER, ` 
Professor of Education, University of Miami, and Curriculum Consultant, 
Dade County Public Schools; formerly Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. pt, 
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votes. Increased public interest and support have been essential to 
comprehensive school improvement. r . 

Although the community offers many fine cultural and recreational 
opportunities, neglected areas and groups have also been defined in 
various types of sociological and educational surveys. A museum, a 
youth recreation center, an art center, a public library, and other re- 
sources are of real educational assistance, but there are inadequate 
playground and other recreational facilities. Truancy, juvenile de- 
linquency, and all other youth problems of a typical Midwestern in- 
dustrial community have had to be considered in evaluating the com- 
munity’s provision for its children. 

‘The community which the schools serve is considerably larger than 
the school district. Outside the corporate limits of the city and outside 
the Battle Creek school district are many small communities whose 
residents work and trade and go to church and the theater in Battle 
Creek. Some of their children attend the Battle Creek schools on a 
tuition basis, although certain suburban schools are of some size and 
wealth. Various efforts to consolidate schools and to annex outlying 
districts have been made—a few with success. The movement into the 
schools of children from outlying districts, the problem of arranging 
programs for children transported by school bus, and the interest of 
school leaders of the various districts in somewhat equivalent educa- 
tional opportunities have been matters to further widen the scope of 
curriculum problems. 

There is no college in the community, and a relatively small pro- 
portion Cless than 20 per cent) of its high school graduates attend 
college. However, there has been no lack of interest in a college-pre- 
paratory program, and, making study of the curriculum problem 
even more complex, for several years there has been considerable 
community interest in a publicly supported community or junior 
college, 

One significant feature of the community is the presence of the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. The Foundation has made many contribu- 
tions to the educational program in the form of buildings and other 
facilities, salary subsidies, and grants for specific projects, including 
in-service education. Recently, however, the Foundation has with- 
drawn its support from practically all projects, and the Board of Ed- 
pare has assumed financial responsibility for the projects con- 
tinued. 
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The Schools 

The Battle Creek schools are organized on the K6-3-3 plan and in- 
clude sixteen separate buildings in the city and, since 1948, two rural 
schools annexed to the district. In 1948-49 there were in the city 
ten elementary schools, kindergarten through grade 6; two combined 
elementary and junior high schools, kindergarten through grade 8; 
three junior high schools, grades 7-9, one of which has usually housed 
three or more upper elementary rooms; and one senior high school, 
grades 10-12. An evening school is also housed in the senior high 
school. 

The ten elementary schools are relatively small units, enrolling from 
300 to 450 children. One of the eight-grade schools is the Ann J. 
Kellogg School for Exceptional Children, about one-third of its 700- 
odd pupils being handicapped. The junior high schools enroll from 
500 to 600, and the senior high school in recent years has had about 
1,500 pupils. Each junior high and its feeder elementary schools 
comprise a rather distinct school area, and considerable school plan- 
ning has been done on an area basis. 

The school organization also includes the Willard Library (serving 
the entire community and the schools), a school camp (Clear Lake), 
the Kingman Museum of Natural History, and a school farm. Ele- 
mentary children have regular instruction in the upper grades at the 
camp and farm, and the resources of the museum and library are 
available for school as well as adult use. 


Financial Problems 


Although increased operating millage was secured by an election in 
the spring of 1945, the schools had been inadequately supported for 
about fifteen years. Since 1945 a considerable part of the energies of 
school leadership has been devoted to repairing the conditions created 
by the neglect of buildings and other capital needs, as well as by an 
inadequate operating budget. In 1948 additional millage was voted, 
following two unsuccessful elections the previous year, for capital out- 
lay purposes. 

During the long period of inadequate financing, many needs had 
accumulated which constituted major barriers to curriculum improve- 
ment. Teachers’ salaries had been inadequate to encourage continued 
professional study. Funds for travel expenses and other in-service ed- 
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ucation activities had been very limited. Purchases of books and other 
instructional materials, equipment, and supplies had been entirely in- 
adequate, 

The University of Chicago Survey 

In February, 1944 the Battle Creek Board of Education requested 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to provide funds for a survey of the 
Battle Creek schools. Subsequently the request was granted and a 
survey agreement reached with the Committee on Field Services of 
„ the Department of Education, University of Chicago. The survey 
_ was begun in May and completed in October, 1944, a comprehen- 
‘sive tentative report was presented to the Board in January and Febru- 
ary, 1945, and summary and complete reports were published in 
April, 1945. Prior to the presentation of the survey report, the office 
of superintendent of schools became vacant and was filled by two act- 
ing appointments until the present superintendent (Virgil M. Rog- 
ers) took office in July, 1945. 

The re pee si epic report devoted more than three hundred 
pages to the instructional program, which was analyzed in two parts— 
elementary and secondary. This material ‘sce enh Reon 
mendations regarding curriculum and teaching, many of which have 
been disregarded in the subsequent curriculum program. A few rec- 
ommendations, , were prominently emphasized throughout 
the survey and have been of considerable influence in the subsequent 
pom. These recommendations were (1) that a director of curricu- 
lum, instruction, and guidance be appointed; (2) that the educational 
program be planned as a unified one from kindergarten through the 
terminal grade; (3) that the in-service education program be ex- 
panded; (4) guides be prepared; (5) that 
educational ly; C6) that instructional 
facilities be expanded and ; and (7) that various phases of 
the curriculum be continuously evaluated in the light of the needs of 
a ese the community. 


: 
j 
: 
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purpose of developing an expectancy, if not a real interest, for a pro- 
gram of instructional study and improvement. That is, in 1945-46 the 
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Battle Creek teachers were expecting things to happen, instruction- 

ally speaking, and in general were glad to help make them happen so 

long as they were not related to survey recommendations which they 
believed to be ill-founded or a threat to teacher security. 


Earlier Curriculum Study Procedures 


Review of the procedures followed to study, develop, and plan the 
curriculum prior to 1945-46 reveals that many of those used there- _ 
after were not new in Battle Creek. However, various limitations dur- 
ing the years preceding the University of Chicago survey in 1944-45 v 
had made impossible many of the emphases of the subsequent pro- 
= gram. For example, increased consultative service and clerical assis- 
tance have facilitated more leadership in curriculum study by staff 
consultants and principals. The role of the building faculty in curric- 
ulum planning has been increased, and perhaps less time given to city- 
wide grade level and departmental meetings in the present program. 
In-service education programs and activities have in particular been 
expanded, Certain developments prior to 1945-46, however, have had 
influences to be especially noted. 

Several different committees had produced curriculum materials 
prior to 1945-46, and some of these materials are still being used 
(1949). For example, useful teacher guides in primary social studies, 
elementary language arts, and homemaking have been used for several 
years. Also, one effort had been made to carry on a total curriculum 
study. This study, carried on with a consultant from Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, resulted in three reports being published in 
1940, entitled “Study of Sixteen Occupations in Battle Creek” (Bul- 
letin No. 1), “Study of Beauty, Recreation, Social Organization and 
Character Development in Battle Creek” (Bulletin No. 2), and «4 
“Teaching Procedures and Evaluation” (Bulletin No. 3). Concerning 
these bulletins, the University of Chicago survey staff wondered “why 
Sha zaparta ese nok les GEES eee ee 
educational programs related to the problems ," and urged “that 
the present supervisory staff re-examine these projects and the mate- 
tials developed from the point of view of trying to see why they were 
_ hot more effective.”* Actually, the general impression that these ma- 

* Committee on Field of Education, U: of 
Davey Ray Sues Cael ease bones Chace tomas Conder u 
of Chicago, April, 1945), p. 143- 
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terials had not been used brought into question later efforts to develop 
curriculum materials, and perhaps made doubly important a definite 
function for all publications. 

Workshop-type meetings had been initiated and had proved popular 
prior to 1945-46. In 1941-42 eight groups had been organized around 
the central theme of “Helping Children to Grow,” and had been 
thought so helpful that the survey staff recommended that “similar 
ventures should be considered as a basis for future in-service work.” 2 
One of the chief approaches to instructional improvement in recent 
years has been the workshop-type of meeting. 

The organization of committees for curriculum work has been the 
usual procedure in Battle Creek for many years. An analysis of com- 
mittee organization made by the Chicago survey staff showed that 
twenty-three committees had been appointed in the three-year period 
1941-44. A number of these committees were concerned with admin- 
istrative problems. No definite policies governed the personnel and 
functioning of the committees, and the survey staff commented on a 
number of defects in committee organization. Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral principle of committee study of curriculum problems had been 
firmly established prior to 1945-46. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 


Early in the present program in Battle Creek there was considerable 
interest in the preparation of a statement of philosophy, but for vari- 
ous reasons no comprehensive one was developed at that time. In gen- 
eral, there has been a belief that differences in philosophy were best 
stated and ironed out in terms of specific problems and practices. 
Thus, points of view in regard to many specific problems have been 
developed, and from time to time these points of view have been dis- 
cussed as principles and statements of these principles have been com- 
piled in bulletin form. 


Statements of Principles 
In 1946 a bulletin entitled “Tentative Organization for Study and 
Improvement of the Instructional Program” stated certain principles 
of democratic planning in answer to these questions: (1) How do 
proposals for study and improvement of the instructional program 
originate? (2) Who carries on studies and prepares detailed recom- 
2 Ibid., p. 144. 
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mendations for improvement of the instructional program? (3) Who 
decides whether proposed recommendations shall be put into effect? 
(4) How are agreed-upon changes in the instructional program put 
into effect? è 
In 1947 the bulletin on “Aims and Policies of the Instructional 
Program” stated the aims of the schools, as proposed by a Committee 
Cof parents, pupils, and teachers) on Educational Aims and Results, 
as follows: (1) improved human relations, (2) fundamentals (tools 
and skills) of learning, (3) self-discipline, (4) health, physical, and 
leisure-time education, and (5) preparation for work, college, and 
home.‘ This bulletin further presented policies regarding pupil prog- 
ress as recommended by the Committee on Promotion Policies and 
Procedures, on the use of instructional materials as recommended by 
the Committee on Instructional Materials, on policies regarding inter- 
cultural education as recommended by the Committee on Intercultural 
Education, and a guide for self-evaluation as prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of Professional School Personnel. In 1948 a 
more comprehensive publication, “The Instructional Program of the 
Battle Creek Schools,” was prefaced by the following statement of 
basic principles: 
We Believe 
1. That the Battle Creek Schools should provide the best education 
possible for every child who attends our school. 
2. That every child’s education should help him to develop to the 
Maximum extent: 
a. Command of the fundamental skills of communication and 
thought. 
b. Control of his actions in accordance with accepted social standards. 
c. Cooperative habits and attitudes of living. 
d. Creative interests and abilities. 
e. Understanding of the physical and cultural world around him. 
f. Ability to use leisure time constructively. 
g. Skills and knowledges for citizenship, home living, work and 
further training. 
. That children learn best through activities the purposes of which 
they recognize and accept. 


Ww 


3 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, Division of Instruction, “Tentative Organ- 
ization for Study and Improvement of the Instructional Program” (mimeographed, 
August, 1946), P. 3- 

* Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, Division of Instruction, “Aims and Poli- 
cies of the Instructional Program” (mimeographed, August, 1947), P- 2» 
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4. That every child has unique abilities and learning rates which must 
be considered by his teachers. 

5. That education goes on both within and without school, and that 
teachers should seek to make all educative experiences valuable. 

6. That all groups—parents, pupils, teachers and the community—should 
contribute to the planning of the educational program with appro- 
priate reference to scientific data regarding the educative processes. 

7. That the organization of classes, schools and the school system should 
provide democratic processes for the expression of group opinion in 
the determination of policies, execution of accepted policies, and re- 
view of actions and policies in the light of changed needs or judg- 
ment. 


These beliefs, stated in summary of various principles which have 
been applied in the instructional program, are illustrated briefly in the 
following sections. 


Emphasis on the Individual Child 


Underlying a great many activities included in the Battle Creek 
program, and described more fully in later sections of this chapter, has 
been a concer for the individual child. This concern has been man- 
ifested in efforts of teachers to study in the general field of child de- 
velopment, and to adapt curriculum plans, instructional materials, and 
class and school organization to the needs of individual children. 
Thus, in-service education activities have given considerable emphasis 
to child development studies, and revisions of systems of testing, rec- 
ord-keeping, and reporting to parents have been designed to secure, 
record, and report much more complete and accurate information 
about individual children. Curriculum plans have increasingly aimed 
toward programs of instruction in skill areas which provide for the 
unique abilities and learning rates of individual children, and toward 
organization of broad units in social studies and other areas which en- 
courage individual and small group activities. Textbook funds and 
textbook distribution systems have been administered so as to increase 
the range of materials available for a particular classroom and thus for 
individual children. Class size has been decreased as funds permitted 
to give better opportunity for individualized instruction, and hetero- 

5 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, Division of Instruction, “The Instruc- 


tional Program of the Battle Creek Schools” (prepared for the Council on Instruction, 
mimeographed, August, 1948), p. 1. 
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geneous grouping and promotion in terms of all-round development 
has been practiced to encourage the adjustment of the educational 
program to each child. 

The following statement of policies developed by the Committee on 
Promotion Policies and Procedures in 1946-47 was widely discussed in 
building faculties and other groups, was included in both the 1947 
and the 1948 statements of instructional policies, and has been very 
generally considered basic to the entire instructional program: 


In considering the best placement of each pupil, it is recommended: 

1. That recognition be given to the diversity among pupils in home en- 
vironment, economic background, mental ability, physical develop- 
ment, social maturity and emotional stability. 

2. That in view of this diversity, the educational experiences of each 
child be adjusted to him individually, beginning with what he is and 
where he is. 

3. That each individual be evaluated in terms of his own growth; men- 
tally, socially, physically and emotionally rather than in terms of 
predetermined subject matter standards. 

4, That the individual be promoted or not promoted on the basis of this 
evaluation, with due regard for his feeling of security and ability to 
adjust to the group, so that his maximum all-round growth and de- 
velopment will be the end result. 

5. That when pupil progress seems unsatisfactory or there appears to be 
a possibility of non-promotion, a conference be held with the teacher 
or teachers concerned, the principal or counselor, and the parent to 
arrive at a mutual understanding of the case. Such conferences 


should not be left until the close of the school year.* 


Social Aims of the School 

An emphasis on social purposes and values has been just as pro- 
nounced but somewhat less obviously indicated than that on individ- 
ual development. Analysis of the statements included in the section 
“We Believe,” cited earlier, reveals the concern for social learning. 
It is to be noted, too, that curriculum planning in Battle Creek since 
1945 has given much attention to clarification and expansion of the 
social studies program. The “Tentative Guide in Social Studies” pub- 
lished in 1948 defined social studies as “those subject-matter areas and 
experiences which deal with human relationships” and further as en- 
compassing “understandings and knowledge, attitudes and skills basic 


8 Ibid., p. 2. 
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for effective living.”* This guide sets forth the following “areas of 
living” to define the scope of the curriculum: 


1. Providing for health and safety of individuals and groups. 

2, Producing and consuming goods and services. 

3. Understanding and improving social organizations, institutions and 
conditions. 

4. Communicating ideas. 

5. Participating in home and family living. 

6. Using leisure time. 


Certain other developments in the instructional program further 
suggest the concern of the faculty for the social aims of the schools. 
Definite policies, including provision for field trips and excursions, 
preparation of materials regarding the community, and revision of 
courses at the secondary level, have been directed toward more study 
of the local community. In 1948 a large-scale revision of the senior 
high social studies courses aimed to insure study of contemporary 
social problems. Beginning in 1946 the schools have cooperated in a 
national study of human relations under the auspices of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. Definite efforts have been made to enlist 
the positive cooperation of community groups in planning curriculum 
changes which would serve such community needs as health, housing, 
government, business, and industry. 


Concern for Balance and Comprehensiveness 


No definite delimitation of the scope and sequence of the curricu- 
lum has been made in Battle Creek during the period 1945-49. The 
point of view in the program is that the scope of the curriculum should 
be subject to continuous evaluation and modification, and that the 
important principle is to make possible the operation of these proc- 
esses. Accordingly, many steps have been taken to insure that there 
be some balance between the various phases of the educational pro- 
gram, and some coverage of the areas considered important. Thus, in 
1947, the Committee on Educational Aims and Results made certain 
criticisms of the curriculum which were subsequently considered by 
planning groups. Earlier, the recommendations of the University of 

7 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, Division of Instruction, “Tentative Guide 
in Social Studies” (prepared by a faculty committee for the Council on Instruction, 


August, 1948), p. 1. 
8 Ibid., p. 4. 
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Chicago survey had been considered by various groups. An over-all 
curriculum committee, the Council on Instruction, has for two years 
had as a major function that of reviewing criticisms of the curriculum 
and planning desired modifications. Over the four-year period such 
specific developments as the following three examples have aimed at 
providing a balanced and comprehensive curriculum. 

As a first example, in 1947 a Committee on Health Instruction 
offered suggestions for making health instruction a part of the curric- 
ulum. In 1949 the Council on Instruction found that. these sugges- 
tions were not producing the desired results, and asked a committee 
again to propose ways and means of securing health objectives. On the 
basis of the latter committee’s recommendations, definite plans were 
made for developing those resource materials in the summer of 1949 
which were believed by teachers to be essential to a functional health 
program. ; 

Second, over a period of several years various members and com- 
mittees of the high school faculty had urged that more adequate cur- 
ticular provision be made for helping high school youth with various 
personal problems. Finally, in 1947 the faculty sponsored a new 
course called “Basic Living” (described later in this chapter). Eval- 
uation of this course was considered to be a function of the entire 
faculty. 

Third, overemphasis on college preparation in the high school had 
been a frequent criticism of curriculum committees. Through a series 
of developments, including expansion of counseling facilities and 
functions, acceptance of high school graduates by colleges and uni- 
versities under the terms of the Michigan College Agreement, and 
revision of requirements in the high school program of studies, the 
percentage of high school youth taking the traditional college-prepara- 
tory curriculum was reduced by about one-half by 1949. 

Similarly, each curriculum change sponsored by a committee or 
council of the system has been intended to provide for some educa- 
tional objective not adequately cared for, or to remedy some deficiency 
or overemphasis in the existing curriculum provisions. Obviously, this 
might be considered a somewhat opportunistic method of providing 
balance and comprehensiveness. From the writer's point of view, 
however, it is decidedly more realistic and more effective than some 
elaborate paper statement of the desired scope and sequence of the 
curriculum. 


e 
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© Concept of Cunek and Instruction 


Perhaps the foregoing sections have already indicated the breadth 
of meaning attached to curriculum and instruction in Battle Creek, 
Although individual teachers have sometimes thought of the curric- 
ulum as subject matter or as a paper course of study or as the list of 
subjects, by and large the Battle Creek staff use the terms “curric- 
ulum” and “instructional program” quite interchangeably. A number 
of administrative actions have deliberately sought this result. For ex- 
ample, the title “Director of Curriculum, Instruction, and Guidance” 
was changed to that of “Director of Instruction” soon after the first 
appointment was made to the former position. The over-all coordinat- 
ing committee is called the “Council on Instruction.” The instruc- 
tional policies recommended by committees and the Council on In- 
` struction and accepted by the building faculties, and as therefore 

stated in the 1948 bulletin “The Instructional Program of the Battle 
` Creek Schools,” include those relating to the many elements of cur- 
ticulum and instruction: pupil progress, pupil welfare, reports to par- 
ents, instructional materials, curriculum areas, use of special resources, 
supplies and facilities, grouping, guidance, testing, and cumulative 
records. : 

It should be noted that the terms “curriculum program,” “curric- 
ulum change,” and “curriculum bulletins” were associated with vari- 
ous concepts apparently unpopular with Battle Creek teachers in 
1945. Whether this was due to unfavorable reactions to earlier cur- 
ticulum study, to the curriculum sections of the University of Chi- 
cago survey, or to combinations of these and other factors is not 
known. In any event, consideration of all phases of instruction, 
whether or not included in the concept held of curriculum, has made 
possible a wide variety of improvements directed toward the entire 
range of children’s educative experiences. 


Teachers and Instructional Improvement 


The principle that instructional improvement must be made at the 
classroom level by interested, sympathetic teachers has dictated the 
participation of teachers in all efforts to bring about change in the in- 
structional program. That is, it has been recognized in Battle Creek 
that teacher growth is essential to instructional improvement. Accord- 
ingly, a comprehensive program of in-service education has been car- 
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ried forward through the four years. The operation of this principle 4 
of teacher participation and growth is shown later in this account. 


ORGANIZATION FOR IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


Five factors have been especially important in the organization for 
improving instruction in Battle Creek: (1) administrative organiza- 
tion, (2) the Division of Instruction, (3) organization of committees, 
(4) the Council on Instruction, and other organized groups, and (5) 
the schedules of meetings. Each of these developments is described in 
the following sections. 


Administrative Organization 
At the time of the University of Chicago survey in 1944, the su- 


pervisory staff included, in addition to personnel assigned to the Busi- _ 


ness Office and to the Pupil Personnel and Research Office, two gen- 


eral supervisors, one working with the kindergarten through grade 4 © 


and one with grades 5 through 9, and several special or “subject” ' 


supervisors. The survey staff recommended that the entire central 
office staff be reorganized into three major divisions: a Division of In- 
struction, Curriculum, and Guidance; a Division of Educational Re- 
sources and Services; and a Division of Business Affairs. Especially’ 
significant to the organization of the instructional program were these 
recommendations: 
1. That the Director of Instruction, Curriculum, and Guidance “coordi- 
nate the activities of the supervisory staff in their efforts to improve 


the instructional program of the school system.” ® ‘ 
2. “The staff officers in the central office are expected to work with the 


principals as advisers and consultants and not as superior administra- 


tive officers.” +° 

Steps toward administrative reorganization were taken immediately 
after the change in the superintendency in 1945, and by 1949 the 
central office, other than the Superintendent's office, was organized 
in three divisions, as recommended by the survey though somewhat 
differently named. All business functions were centered in the Divi- 
sion of Business Affairs. Special drives and campaigns, research 
studies, and supervision of special resources and facilities (camp, farm, 
museum, audio-visual aids, nursery school, and summer school) were 


9 Committee on Field Services, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
op. cit, P. 7. 10 Ibid., p. 8. ' 
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- Jin the Division of Special Services. The staff members working 
‘directly with the instructional. program were in the Division of 
Instruction. ‘ 

Certain other significant characteristics of the administrative or- 
ganization should be noted. First, the principal is the instructional 
leader of the individual school, responsible directly to the superintend- 
ent and able to call on staff members in any division for assistance. 
Second, the Division of Instruction staff comprises the organization 
immediately responsible for instructional improvement. Its head, the 
Director of Instruction, also became Assistant Superintendent in 1947 
and, through his dual responsibilities in directing staff instructional 
services and assisting the Superintendent of Schools, is uniquely able 
to coordinate staff services with school needs. Third, in general, staff 
_ members of the Division of Instruction bear the title of “consultant” 

and without exception work on a consultative and advisory basis with 
teachers and principals. A most significant change was that of reliev- 
ing the consultants of all responsibility for teacher evaluation. Fourth, 
the Superintendent and the three division directors meet periodically 
as an administrative staff to work out administrative policies, fiscal 
matters, and recommendations to the Board of Education. 


Functions and Staff of the Division of Instruction 


As just stated, the general function of the Division of Instruction 
is to provide consultative and advisory assistance to the schools. This 
group of staff members, however, has such an important relationship 
to the instructional program of the schools as to justify further descrip- 
tion. The following general description was given in a 1948 bulletin 
on “School Organization in Battle Creek”: 


The general function of the Division of Instruction is to provide assistance 
to the building faculties in the maintenance and improvement of the in- 
structional program. The staff includes personnel for general consultative 
services, special consultative services, and pupil personnel services. All 
functions are developed cooperatively by the staff of the Division, and are 
subject to change by agreement of the consultant involved with the 
Director of Instruction and other persons concerned." 


Most directly concerned with the improvement of instruction are 
the two persons having general consultative functions, the Director 


11 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, “School Organization in Battle Creek” 
Gmimeographed, 1948), p. 6. 
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of Instruction and the Consultant in Elementary Education, Of spe- » 

cial significance is the fact that these two staff members work ‘on™ 
a highly cooperative basis—that the Director of Instruction, by func- 

tion, works with all schools, that the Consultant in Elementary Ed- 

ucation frequently advises secondary school groups on elementary 

school phases of the instructional program, and that both may advise 

other staff members concerned with special instructional services. The 

functions of the Director of Instruction were stated as follows (not 

including his administrative functions as Assistant Superintendent) 

in the 1948 organization bulletin: 
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1. To develop with the Superintendent and others concerned general 
policies concerning the instructional program, and to coordinate the 
execution of accepted policies. t 

2. To work with principals in the supervision of instruction in all | 
schools through classroom visitation and conferences with teachers 
and principals. 

3. To organize and coordinate the services and staff of the Division of 
Instruction. 

4. To organize and administer with appropriate faculty committees the 
in-service education program of teachers. 

5. To organize and work with faculty committees and other groups con- 
cerned with curriculum, guidance, and instructional problems.** 

The last two of these functions are shared with the Consultant in 
Elementary Education’ when elementary school teachers and problems 
are involved. The functions of the Consultant in Elementary Educa- 
tion also include that of assisting elementary teachers and principals 
in the improvement of instruction through conferences and demon- 
stration teaching, and of coordinating the selection and distribution of 
instructional materials for elementary schools. In the writer's judg- ~ 
ment, no single factor has been more important in improving ele- 
mentary instruction in Battle Creek than the work of the Consultant 
in Elementary Education with individual teachers in the classrooms, 
and in connection with the use and distribution of materials. 

Two other consultants added to the Division of Instruction staff in 
1948 had rather specific duties in connection with the improvement 
of instruction. One, given the rather indefinite title of “Consultant in 
Instruction,” was specifically assigned to help elementary teachers in 
science instruction, junior high teachers in core subjects (English, 
social studies, and arithmetic), and senior high Basic Living teachers. 

12 Ibid. 
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The work of this consultant was an important factor in unifying the 

„efforts of junior and senior high teachers to achieve curriculum im- 
provement. Widespread needs of teachers for help in diagnosing in- 
dividual children’s abilities and difficulties, and in reading problems 
led in 1948 to the appointment of a Consultant in Testing and Read- 
ing, whose services were available to all elementary and junior high 
teachers concerned with these problems. In 1949 various in-service 
education activities designed to meet teachers’ needs in testing and in 
reading instruction were assisted by this consultant. 

Other functions of the Division of Instruction include special con- 
sultative services in elementary art, music, and physical education, in 
secondary physical education, industrial arts, vocal and instrumental 
music, in adult education, in special education, and in various pupil 
personnel services given by three visiting teachers and one supervisor 
of child accounting and attendance. All these staff members are avail- 
able to teachers and principals in working with individual children, 
securing materials, planning new techniques and programs, and/or 
such other services as are appropriate to the specialty involved. 

Several means have been used to provide for coordinated instruc- 
tional services by the Division staff. Friday afternoons were used 
in 1948-49 for Division of Instruction staff meetings to discuss mutual 
problems. One meeting per month was for the entire staff, another 
for those persons working in elementary schools only, another for 
those in secondary schools only, and a fourth for those providing pupil 
personnel services. The Director of Instruction has also devoted con- 
siderable time to conferences with individual staff members, to assist 
and coordinate their activities. The Division staff has a representative 
on the Council on Instruction, on the Principals and Consultants 
Board, and on the Executive Committee of the Battle Creek Teachers 
Association, and the reports of these representatives serve a coordinat- 
ing function. 


Committee Organization 


As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, the committee approach 
to curriculum improvement was well accepted in Battle Creek prior 
to 1945. However, the University of Chicago survey suggested sev- 
eral problems of committee organization in Battle Creek which were 
further identified by analyses of committee structure and personnel 
‚made in the spring of 1946. These problems included: C1) concen- 
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tration of membership among a relatively. small proportion of the 
school personnel; (2) assignment to committees of functions which, 
might more appropriately be assigned to individual members of the ` 
central office staff; (3) lack of differentiation between committees 
with short-term functions and those with continuing functions; (4) 
lack of committees concerned with the total curriculum program; and 
(5) failure of committee recommendations to affect school practices. 
Consideration of these problems in the Principals and Supervisors 
Group in the spring of 1946 produced a request that the Superin- 
tendent appoint a “Committee on Committees” to work out some solu- 
tions. 

This Committee on Committees has consisted of the elected or ap- 
pointed presiding officers of all major professional groups in the sys- 
tem. The committee has been responsible for designating committees 
to be appointed, establishing policies concerning membership on com- 
mittees, and recommending schedules for all types of professional 
meetings. Thus, the first such committee, at its initial meeting on 
April 23, 1946, agreed on a schedule of meetings for 1946-47, pro- 
posed that a central register of all committee membership be main- 
tained, and made these policy recommendations: 

1. Committees should be discharged as soon as their assigned func- 


tions are completed. P 
2. There should be a wider spread in the leadership of the committees 


as well as wider spread in committee personnel. 
At the opening of the school year 1946-47, the Committee on Com- 
mittees also agreed upon certain principles of committee organization 
which were included in the 1947 bulletin on “Tentative Organization 
for Study and Improvement of the Instructional Program.” Several of - 
the more important principles (discharge of committee upon comple- 
tion of assigned function, meetings to be held on school time, publi- 
cation of agenda and minutes, annual reconstitution of membership 
on continuing committees, preparation of final reports) have become 
permanent features of committee organization in the Battle Creek 
program. The Committee on Committees also designated fifteen 
committees which were to function in 1946-47 and, following a ques- 
tionnaire to the faculty to determine interests in committee member- 
ship, appointed personnel to these committees. Only teachers and 
principals were appointed as chairmen, and a central office “adviser” 
was named for each committee. pe 
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» Experience with this type of committee organization resulted in 
several changes for 1947-48. The assignment of advisers to com- 
mittees was found undesirable, as was the limitation on using central 
office staff members as chairmen. The chief problems, however, were 
the continued lack of an adequate system of coordinating the activities 
of one committee with those of another and, more particularly, the 
activities of the committees with those of the building faculties. In 
the spring of 1947 it was planned by the Committee on Committees to 
remedy these conditions in part by designating a minimum number of 
committees as “working” (instructional) committees and others as 
“special” committees independent of the instructional organization. 
Further consideration of these proposals led the Committee on Com- 
mittees at the opening of the school year 1947-48 to establish a Coun- 
cil on Instruction to serve as a central, coordinating committee with 
authority to set up such instructional committees as were necessary. 
According to the minutes of the August 26, 1947 meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Committees, “it was felt by the committee that the forma- 
tion of the Council on Instruction would greatly facilitate the under- 
standing among the different schools of the problems needing study 
and at the same time this system will give all faculty members an 
over-all picture.” A somewhat similar organization, the Committee on 
Special Services, was also set up to coordinate building and committee 
activities related to special resources of the system, drives, and cam- 
paigns. Hence each building was asked to designate separate repre- 
sentatives to the Council on Instruction and to the Committee on Spe- 
cial Services, as well as to the already existing Battle Creek Teachers 
Association Executive Board and Elementary Club Board. All com- 
mittees organized on a system basis were to be subcommittees ap- 
pointed by one of these four over-all groups, or special committees 
appointed by the Superintendent for specific functions unrelated to 
any one of the four groups. 

The pattern of committee organization set up in August, 1947 was 
found quite effective and has continued without substantial change. 
Three important characteristics, so far as the instructional program are 
concerned, should be noted. First, a Council on Instruction repre- 
senting all buildings is responsible for organizing system-wide commit- 
tees as needed for improving instruction, and for communicating com- 
mittee reports to the buildings. Second, the function of each commit- 
tee and the type of personnel needed are agreed on by the Council, 
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and the committee is appointed by the Director of Instruction (who, 
by action of the Committee on Committees, has been chairman of the’ 
Council on Instruction as well as of the Committee on Committees). 
Third, committee recommendations are made to the Council on In- 
struction, and, if authorized by the Council, reported by Council 
representatives to the buildings. Reactions from the buildings are 
reported to the Council and desired modifications or further action 
referred to the responsible committee. Final implementation of rec- 
ommendations accepted by the buildings is referred by the Council to 
appropriate groups, ordinarily the building faculties or groups thereof. 
Thus, the Council on Instruction has become the central agency of the 
instructional program. Therefore, the composition and operation of 
the Council is considered further in the following section. 


The Council on Instruction 
The Council on Instruction was described as follows in the 1947 
bulletin on “Aims and Policies of the Instructional Program”: 


The Council on Instruction consists of teacher representatives from each 
building, who, together with appropriate representatives of the administra- 
tive and supervisory staffs, are responsible for: (1) reporting problems 
from each building regarding which city-wide policies and plans are 
needed; (2) reporting to the buildings policies and plans recommended by 
the Council, for: building faculty considerations; (3) delegating specific 
jobs such as bulletins, guides, and conferences to jnstructional committees 
and/or the Division of Instruction. Thus, the Council is responsible to the 
building faculties.** 


On the basis of this description, each of the sixteen buildings was 
asked to elect a representative. The Committee on Committees ap- 
pointed the Director of Instruction as chairman of the Council and 
also designated as a representative of the supervisory staff the Con- 
sultant in Elementary Education. In 1948-49 the Director of Instruc- 
tion was again appointed as chairman, and both the principals’ group 
and the Division of Instruction staff were asked to elect representa- 
tives. ; 
The Council on Instruction meets a half-day (Tuesday morning) 
each month in the Professional Library at the central office. To its 
meetings are invited chairmen of instructional committees and other 


18 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, Division of Instruction, “Aims and 
Policies of the Instructional Program” (mimeographed, August, 1947), P» 2 
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persons who have problems or reports to present. The typical agenda 
include these activities: (1) discussion of building reactions to com- 
mittee recommendations or other matters referred at the preceding 
meeting; (2) reports by committee chairmen, and discussion; and (3) 
discussion of other problems referred by the buildings to the Council. 
Thus, the Council furnishes liaison between the building faculties 
and instructional committees. Ordinarily, a report from the Council 
is made at each building faculty meeting (and each meeting of the 
principals and of the Division of Instruction staff) immediately fol- 
lowing a Council meeting, and reactions and proposals to the Council 
are formulated in building meetings immediately preceding the Coun- 
cil meeting. To aid the building discussions, detailed minutes are sent 
the representatives following each meeting, and the minutes list items 
referred to the buildings for discussion. 

An.indication of the scope of the Council’s work is given in the fol- 
lowing list of projects cleared or sponsored (that is, worked out by 
committees and the buildings under Council leadership as described 
above) by the Council in 1947-48: 


An arts and crafts workshop. 

University extension courses in reading and audio-visual aids. 
Conference method of reporting to parents in elementary schools. 

» Revision of junior high report forms. 

. Preparation of new cumulative records, 

Selection of tests, 

. Preparation of curriculum guides in social studies, arithmetic, read- 
ing, spelling, and science. 

. Clear Lake Workshop, August, 1948. 

. Selection of supplies and materials, 


go Wavtbwnden 


In 1948-49, Council-cleared or -sponsored Projects included, in addi- 
tion to further consideration of several of those continuing from 1948- 
49, the following: 


1. University extension course in elementary science. 

2. Local study groups in music and reading. 

3. Study of faculty meetings. 

4. Revision of guide in social studies. 

5. Policies regarding instructional materials, 

6. Planning of summer writing projects to develop materials in social 
studies, language arts, health, and other fields. 

7- Clear Lake Workshop, August, 1949. 

8. Study of the use of consultants. 
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For most of those projects some committee responsible to the Coun- 
cil of Instruction did much of the actual work involved. The projects 
themselves are described in other sections of this report. The essen- 
tial function of the Council in each case was that of a clearinghouse. 
Through the Council, the building faculties were informed of com- 
mittee work, were able to raise questions and propose problems, and 
were thus in better position to effect changes recommended by com- 
mittees. 


Other Organized Groups 

In addition to the Council on Instruction and the various instruc- 
tional committees, several other groups are closely involved in improv- 
ing instruction in Battle Creek. The functions and organization of the 
Division of Instruction have already been described. The Committee 
on Special Services, working with the Director of Special Services as 
chairman, assists the faculties it represents in planning for instruc- 
tional use of special resources of the system and of the community. 
The Elementary Club arranges each year a number of programs con- 
cerned, as described later, with study and improvement of the instruc- 
tional program. Also, although primarily concerned with problems of 
teacher welfare, its consideration of these problems and attendant rec- 
ommendations inevitably gives the Executive Board of the Battle 
Creek Teachers Association an important voice in the instructional 
program. 

Two other groups were concerned in 1948-49 with the instruc- 
tional program. First, the Principals and Consultants Group, although 
having no administrative responsibility as a group, discussed many 
instructional policies and problems in its monthly meetings, with par- 
ticular consideration of the role of principals and consultants in rela- 
tion to these policies and problems. Second, in 1948 the Counselors 
Group was organized, at the request of counselors in the secondary 
schools, to consider counseling problems and procedures. This group, 
in which principals usually participated, was responsible for a number 
of recommendations affecting the instructional program. 


Schedules of Meetings: The Time Problem 


The considerable amount of activity in improving instruction has 
made the matter of time for meetings a persistent and difficult prob- 
lem. This problem was also attacked by the Committee on Commit- 
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tees in its initial studies, and each year a schedule of meetings has 
been recommended by this group. The basic principles of the sched- 
ule as it has evolved are as follows: (1) The Council on Instruction 
and, so far as its members consider feasible, committees appointed by 
the Council meet on school time. (Ordinarily these committees meet 
a half-day per month, although committees with intensive jobs may 
meet more frequently and for longer periods.) (2) General faculty 
meetings (monthly) are held on school time, with early dismissal of 
pupils, and after-school meetings are held in accordance with a defi- 
nite schedule of meetings for specific days of the week. (For example, 
the Monday after-school period is reserved for building meetings.) 

Beginning in 1948-49 a significant change in the school calendar 
facilitated the time schedule. Teachers were employed for forty rather 
than thirty-eight weeks, with the understanding that the first week 
would be devoted to a pre-school conference and the fortieth to rec- 
ords, reports, and related problems, with children in school only from 
the second week through the thirty-ninth. 

For 1949-50 another change, this time in the daily schedule, was 
designed to give more time for teacher planning. A proposal by the 
principals, subsequently modified by a joint teacher-principal commit- 
tee and later adopted by the faculty and the administration, reor- 
ganized the school day so as to end the day for elementary and junior 
high pupils at 3:05 instead of 3:30, and established the period 3:05- 
4:00 as a daily planning period. Also, the period 3:05-5:00 on 
Monday was set aside for extended meetings at the building, de- 
partmental, or city-wide level, and plans were made to place in this 
longer period most of the meetings for which time had been lacking or 
desired by competing groups before. 


THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL BUILDING 

The foregoing analysis of the organization of the Battle Creek pro- 
gram deals with the central organization and may therefore suggest 
an absence of concern for activity at the building level. Actually, a 
major principle underlying the organization has been that of en- 
couraging initiative in improving instruction at the building level. 
Thus the Council on Instruction is essentially a clearinghouse rather 
than a policy-making group, and its recommendations are ordinarily 
subject to approval or action of building faculties and indeed are 
always the result of either committee or building proposals. Many of 
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the most significant developments in the entire program have been 
peculiar to one building, or to only a few buildings, and others have 
been developed by one building experimentally and then have spread 
to others. A few such developments, as well as an analysis of building 
organization and certain efforts to increase building initiative, are de- 
scribed in this section. 


Building Organization 

The position of the principal is regarded as exceedingly important 
in the Battle Creek organization. According to the 1948 bulletin on 
school organization, “the principal is regarded as the leader of the 
building organization,” and his responsibilities are listed as follows: 


1. General supervision of instruction throughout the building. 
. Organization of building committees and studies to improve the in- 
structional program. 
3, Interpretation of city-wide policies to the faculty, and interpretation 
of building problems to the administration. 
4, Interpretation of the school program to parents, and cooperation with 
parents in school and community projects. 
. Maintenance of adequate records and reports. 
. Supervision of building maintenance. 
. Requisitioning of adequate supplies and facilities. 
. Providing of help through consultants, visiting teachers, school 
nurses, and others for teachers and pupils. 
g. Evaluation of all personnel assigned to the building with annual 
recommendations to the administration concerning the continuation 
of employment of all personnel."* 


Y 


gN Dy 


Beginning in 1948-49 each principal was given clerical assistance to 
facilitate carrying out the increasing responsibilities of the position. 
Principals do not have teaching duties in Battle Creek. 

In the larger buildings, some type of faculty committee generally 
shares responsibility with the principal for planning building studies 
related to the instructional program. No uniform type of organization 
exists, a fact which in itself encourages experimentation at the build- 
ing level. Monday after-school faculty meetings are usual, but the 
form of these meetings and the organization of meetings of other types 
vary from building to building. 

The Council on Instruction representative and other individuals 


14 Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools, “School Organization in Battle Creek” 
Cmimeographed, 1948), P: 5- 
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elected or appointed to special city-wide assignments are regarded as 
liaison agents for city-wide studies. In general, the building faculties 
regard these persons as having a primary responsibility to the building 
group, so that unique building needs and plans are ordinarily given 
full consideration in building discussions of city-wide projects. 

Staff consultants participate regularly in building discussions of in- 
structional problems and programs. Since the building faculty takes 
the initiative in inviting such services, imposition of external demands 
by consultants is minimized. 


Opportunities for Building Planning 

Improvement of instruction in individual buildings necessitates, it 
is believed in Battle Creek, much planning at the building level of the 
instructional program. Prior to 1945-46, because of financial limita- 
tions and other reasons, certain functions closely related to the instruc- 
tional program had been carried forward on a highly centralized basis. 
Thus, personnel had been selected and evaluated by central office 
administrators alone, materials had been stocked and distributed cen- 
trally, testing had been in terms of a city-wide program, and supplies 
were ordered from a central budget only. 

Beginning in 1945-46, responsibility for a number of these func- 
tions was given to the building faculties or the building principal. As 
already indicated, the principal is now responsible for the evaluation 
of personnel. Furthermore, principals participate in the selection of 
personnel, and the organization of elementary rooms and the assign- 
ment of teachers to pupil groups is determined by building faculty 
consideration rather than by central office administration. Beginning 
in 1947-48 each building was assigned a supplies budget, and the 
planning of supplies orders became a faculty function. At the same 
time, plans were initiated for placing an adequate bookroom in each 
building, with a central ledger control, so that there might be con- 
siderably more flexibility in the distribution and transfer of books 
within the building as well as from building to building. Most uni- 
form city-wide achievement tests have been discontinued, and tests 
ordered on a request basis for individual buildings. The budget for 
professional books and magazines was increased, and materials pur- 
chased on building request, 

Additional millage for building rehabilitation and additions in 1947- 
48 provided especially significant opportunities for building planning. 
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Each building faculty was invited to list needs for building improve- 
ments and new equipment. In each of the three buildings to which 
additions were built the faculty group suggested plans and specifica- 
tions for the architect, and developed plans for the use of the new 
facilities. 

The role of the individual school in Battle Creek is revealed most 
clearly by examination of some of the specific changes which have 
been effected in instructional practice. Among those changes which 
_ were initiated at the building rather than the city-wide level are the 
new systems of reporting to parents and the general education studies, 
each of which is rather comprehensive and illustrates well the role of 
the building. f 


Initiating New Systems of Reporting to Parents 

In the fall of 1947 the Lincoln Elementary School in Battle Creek 
substituted conferences for written reports. This step was taken on 
the recommendation of the Lincoln faculty, with the agreement of 
the Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association and the encouragement of 
the central administration. The experiences of this school were fully 
reported to the Council on Instruction, and some other schools stated 
the interest of their parents and teachers in undertaking a similar plan. 
In the spring of 1948 the faculties of five other elementary schools 
made preparation for conferences, with the help of Lincoln faculty 
members, and held conferences in May. The experiences of these 
schools were also shared with others, and two more schools substituted 
conferences in the fall. Three of the four remaining elementary 
schools used conferences in the spring of 1949, and it was anticipated 
by the elementary faculties that two conferences, one in early fall and 
one in March or April, plus an end-of-year written “summary of 
growth,” would constitute the reporting system thereafter. 

The foregoing brief summary of two years of experimentation 
merely shows that buildings changed their systems at different times. 
The more significant developments were the preparations made in 
the buildings prior to conferences, the joint parent-teacher agreements 
which were considered essential and which were reached prior to the 
conferences, and the considerable variation between buildings as to 
the mechanics (time schedule, methods of contacting parents, other 
types of reports) of the method. It is particularly important to note 
that throughout the two years there was freedom for faculties to adopt 
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the conference method, retain the written reports, or use combination 
methods. 

In the junior high schools also changes were made in reporting prac- 
tices. Here again a new system was initiated by one junior high 
school faculty whose members were dissatisfied with the marking sys- 
tem and the printed check list then used. At the request of this school 
(Southwestern Junior High), a committee was appointed by the 
Council on Instruction to study the reporting system. This commit- 
tee invited each junior high school to propose revisions in 1947-48 of 
the current reporting system, and widely differing proposals were 
made. Instead of recommending experimentation with any one of 
these proposals, the committee (and the faculties represented) ar- 
ranged for a series of discussions leading to one experimental form. 
This report form, including different lists of characteristics to be 
checked in each subject field and substituting for the letter marks an 
individual progress basis of marking COutstanding—Satisfactory—Un- 
satisfactory) on each trait, was tried out in mimeographed form dur- 
ing 1948-49 and is to be continued, with revisions, in 1949-50. Al- 
though the junior highs tried out the same form at the same time, 
the responsibility and freedom of the individual building were exer- 
cised fully in the various proposals, modifications, and agreements 
reached in developing the experimental form. 


General Education Studies 


Tn the spring of 1949 a Committee on General Education was ap- 
pointed by action of the Council on Instruction to attempt some co- 
ordination of various studies which had been initiated at the building 
level. For several years in Battle Creek there had been a so-called 

` “core program” in grades 7 and 8. In 1945-46, however, all junior 
highs but one had completely departmentalized work in these grades. 
In this one junior high (a school having kindergarten through grade 
8) seventh and eighth graders had one teacher for a half-day, and this 
half-day included experiences in English, social studies, and arith- 
metic. In 1946-47 some groups in the other junior highs were sched- 
uled with the same teacher for two periods (English and social stud- 
ies). As more teachers were thus involved, requests for help in or- 
ganizing the core groups and their instruction became frequent, and 
some in-service activities were arranged. In 1 947-48 a second junior 


high scheduled half-day core for all seventh and eighth graders, and 
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the other junior highs scheduled two-period core for all. In each of 
these schools the core teachers undertook some common planning and, 
although their programs varied considerably, sought and found oppor- 
tunities for exchanging experiences with core teachers in the other 
schools. 

A development taking place in the senior high school these same 
years was closely related and has been credited with stimulating the in- 
terest of junior high teachers in general education practices. Follow- 
ing faculty studies of several years, and with considerable help from 
Hubert M. Evans, a consultant from the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia University, an experimental 
course in “Basic Living” was planned for all tenth graders, beginning 
in 1947-48. The “problems” nature of this course, its flexibility, and 
the type of teacher and teacher-pupil planning practiced attracted 
wide interest in the school system, and similarities of purpose were 
noted in this, the seventh and eighth grade core program, and the 
ninth grade “Community Living” course. In the summer workshop of 
1948, teachers in these four related areas worked together and recom- 
mended that their joint efforts be continued in 1948-49. Further 
developments in each secondary school led to increasing requests 
for joint meetings of these teachers, by schools and on a city-wide 
basis, and the Committee on General Education was appointed to 
facilitate these meetings and further encourage coordination at vari- 
ous levels. 

Meanwhile two other studies also initiated in individual buildings 
have further widened the scope of the so-called “general education” 
program, For several years there had been dissatisfaction with the 
English program throughout the system. For three years the W. K. 
Kellogg Junior High School had been particularly concerned with this 
problem, and one teacher there had made various studies which by 
1948-49 were attracting the interest of many other teachers. Follow- 
ing the recommendation again of a workshop group, a city-wide Lan- 
guage Arts Committee, with this teacher as chairman, carried on in- 
tensive studies, based on the experiences of this and other schools, 
which led to proposals for considerable reorganization of the language 
arts program. Since these proposals concerned core and social studies 
teachers as well, again there was identified the desirability of common 
consideration of a larger group. Also during 1948-49 dissatisfaction 
with the senior high social studies program and specific plans for its 
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change made necessary joint study of all social studies plans and 
needs for grades 7 to 12. 

Although these various studies have led to city-wide meetings and 
committees, it is believed significant that in each case the problems 
were first explored and identified in an individual school. Further- 
more, the chief reason for the present more comprehensive attack is 
to provide for a sharing of experiences, a coordination of efforts, and 
a wider understanding, rather than to create a uniform program. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


It is difficult to separate in-service education from other phases of 
the Battle Creek program. By and large, the program has been one of 
in-service education in the sense that the approach to instructional 
change was designed to provide opportunities for faculty members to 
develop improved procedures, and inasmuch as the changes made 
have come from the planning and study of faculty groups. The pur- 
pose of this section therefore is to describe the types of opportunities 
provided and the groups at work. 


Salary Schedule and Budget Provisions 


Some in-service education was made compulsory for teachers con- 
tinuing in Battle Creek by a regulation adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation early in 1946. A survey had revealed that a considerable pro- 


- portion of the faculty had taken no further training after completion 


of their degrees, and it was believed by the administration that some 
requirement of continued training was necessary to insure the stimu- 
lation afforded by new ideas and techniques. The regulation provided 
that each teacher (that is, each professional staff member) should 
complete six semester hours of college credit every four years, and also 
provided for the substitution of approved travel and work experience. 
This regulation, accompanied by certain other provisions of the salary 
schedule, has been a strong factor, of course, in increasing participa- 
tion in formal in-service activities. The other provisions included a 
salary differential between teachers with no degree and teachers with 
the Bachelor’s degree, a differential between the Bachelors and 
ee bei su for teachers having the Master's degree, a 
itterential for each six semester hou: i 
pn ts of approved credit for as many 


The Board of Education has also made budgetary and other pro- 
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visions to provide help, beyond salary increases, for continued train- 
ing. A budget item of $2,000 in 1945-46 for in-service education had 
been increased to $15,000 by 1949-50. During the years 1946-48 
grants amounting to $17,800 were contributed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to support an in-service education program, and these 
funds were used for scholarships, workshops, and other opportunities 
which decreased the costs of individuals in fulfilling the credit re- 
quirements. Furthermore, the Board has approved for application on 
the credit requirement several local study programs which have been 
conducted without cost to participants. 


Local Workshops 

Beginning in 1946 an annual two-week summer workshop for Bat- 
tle Creek personnel has been conducted by the schools in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan and held in August at the school 
camp (St. Mary's Lake in 1946 and 1947, and Clear Lake thereafter). 
In 1946 thirty-three faculty members participated; in 1947 sixty- 
seven; in 1948 ninety-four; and in 1949 about the same number as in 
1948 was anticipated. By use of the funds mentioned above, the cost 
Cincluding room and board) of the workshop has been held to $15 
per participant each summer, with tuition (two hours’ credit, if de- 
sired) additional. 

The general pattern of the workshop is illustrated by a brief de- 
scription of that held in 1948. Beginning in the early spring, the 
Council on Instruction proposed certain areas for the workshop and 
secured a preliminary indication of interest. A workshop committee 
then began to make plans for a staff and program, and secured defi- 
nite registrations. On the first day of the workshop interest groups 
were organized on the basis of preliminary plans and staff assignments, 
as follows: language arts, general education, child development, ele- 
mentary social studies, and science. The two first-named groups were 
large, and were later broken into smaller units. The daily schedule 
was developed, by a planning committee elected by the groups, as 
follows: 


8 : oo—Breakfast. 

9: to—Announcements, group singing. 

9 : 15—Lecture—discussion on human growth and development. 
10 : 15—Coffee. 

10: 30—Group work. 
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12 : oo—Lunch. 
1 : oo—Special interest groups (arts and crafts, visual aids, super- 
vision). 
2: oo—Group work. 
4 : oo—Recreation. 
5 : 3o—Dinner. 
Evening—Varied social and recreational activities. 


At each workshop, primary consideration has been given to in- 
structional problems in Battle Creek. Since the workshop comes just 
prior to the opening of the school year, plans for the year ahead are 
made. New teachers are especially interested in orienting themselves 
to school procedures and materials. Each year the school administra- 
tion requests that teachers make recommendations for the school sys- 
tem, and frequently these have been a basis for organizing committees, 
studies, and facilities later. The evaluations made by the participants 
have generally stressed the advantages of an intensive period of plan- 
ning and of getting together with other Battle Creek teachers, and 
the carry-over into the year’s work. 


Summer Scholarships and “Teams” 


Beginning in 1946 one or more groups of teachers each year have at- 
tended a summer workshop session on scholarship funds provided 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation or the Board of Education. In 1946 
a group of five senior high school teachers worked together on high 
school curriculum problems in a curriculum workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sponsored by the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute. In 1947 a group of seven teachers were at Columbia 
on scholarships, and in 1948 a group of eight. In both 1947 and 1948 
a group of five teachers participated in a Human Relations Workshop 
at New York University, under the sponsorship of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. Plans for 1949 again included a team for 
this latter workshop, as well as for one in secondary education at 
Columbia. 

Much the same pattern has been followed by each of these groups 
or “teams.” The group has ordinarily made some preliminary defini- 
tion of problems before leaving for the workshop, and in some cases 
has planned a rather specific job to accomplish. For each group one 
person, in some cases a Battle Creek staff member not on a scholarship, 
has been designated as leader and has arranged conferences for the 
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group with and without workshop or university staff members. Other 
Battle Creek personnel enrolled in the same summer session have fre- 
quently participated in these conferences. Some joint sessions have 
been held of the Battle Creek groups working at Columbia and at 
New York University. Much of the value of these team studies has 
existed because of the relationship of the Battle Creek Schools, in the 
case of the Columbia teams, to the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
and, in the case of New York University, to the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. Since they work in Battle Creek during the school 
year, consultants with these agencies have been able to render par- 
ticularly effective help to the teams. 

In addition to these summer teams, summer scholarships have been 
given to individuals for various other studies. Two persons working 
at the University of Minnesota in 1948 were able to complete exten- 
sive research on the Battle Creek language arts program. Several per- 
sons participated in a workshop on intercultural education at Clear 
Lake Camp in both 1946 and 1947. Another scholarship was used 
in 1948 to send a camp counselor to National Life Camp. Summer 
subsidies in 1949 were made to personnel participating in an audio- 
visual aids workshop, a radio workshop, a workshop on Michigan 
history, a field study in regional science, and other summer activities, 
including foreign travel. 


Organized Courses and Study Groups 

In order that extension courses might have value other than that 
of college credit for enrollees, steps have been taken to secure the 
type of courses which would serve important purposes and needs in 
the instructional program. Thus, in 1946 the school administration 
arranged for an extension course in guidance from Michigan State 
College, and the instructor worked with Battle Creek guidance per- 
sonnel on a consultative basis. Another year a course in mental hy- 
giene was planned jointly with local lay people interested in this field. 
A course in audio-visual aids was organized to relate to the facilities in 
Battle Creek. A course in elementary science was planned to serve 
the developing program of science in the elementary schools. Simi- 
larly, each year suggestions as to possible courses have been secured 
through instructional committees of the Council on Instruction, and 
every effort has been made by the administration to secure the type of 
course desired from nearby institutions. : 
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In 1947 a new departure in types of in-service activities proved 
popular and effective. In response to requests from many elementary 
teachers, an arts-and-crafts workshop was organized to give these 
teachers experience in the activities appropriate to their grade levels. 
Using art rooms in the schools, with various capable teachers serving 
as instructors in their specialties, this workshop, held one night a 
week over a three-month period, offered some sixty teachers experience 
in a wide variety of activities. The following year interest was ex- 
pressed in an elementary music group, and the two consultants in 
music organized and served as instructors of a group of some twenty 
elementary teachers. In the spring of 1949, at a meeting of general 
education teachers, a request was made to organize a study group in 
reading, and some thirty teachers, many of them at the secondary 
level, undertook a study of techniques in reading. ‘The discussions 
dealt with specific procedures in reading instruction, the first meeting, 
for example, being held in a first grade classroom for demonstration of 
the use of experience charts and stories and related materials. This 
group requested that it be continued in 1949-50 and that other per- 
sons be included. 


Informal In-service Activities 


Broadly conceived, every conference or meeting or visitation or 
demonstration is an in-service activity, and in Battle Creek there has 
been conscious attention to giving such activities genuine professional 
value. For example, visiting days are authorized only by specific ap- 
plication for a particular purpose, and some preparation and later 
conferences are assured. Arrangements for consultants to do demon- 
stration teaching are generally made in advance, and a follow-up 
conference, using supply teachers if necessary, is planned. However, 
if “informal” activities are considered more narrowly as conferences 
or meetings of large groups for in-service purposes but not on any 
continuing or sequential basis (as a workshop or extension course or 
study group), still other projects should be described. 

Various types of large meetings for specific purposes have been 
used, with varying success, in Battle Creek. Several of the monthly 
faculty meetings each year were used for speakers or speech-discus- 
sions. Topics and speakers were generally selected by committees, 
according to some theme for the year. During one year four Saturday 
conferences were held, each dealing with a different curriculum area, 
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with a speaker, group discussions, and luncheon summaries. Although 
the conferences were regarded as successful by the participants, Satur- 
day was not a popular time, and this plan has not continued. Probably 
the most effective plan of meeting has been the late-afternoon-din- 
ner-early-evening combination used for a number of specific groups, 
including in 1948-49 the secondary language arts teachers, core 
teachers, and upper elementary teachers. For each of these meetings 
a problem was defined in advance, the agenda prepared by a planning 
committee, and leaders for the total group and subgroups designated 
by the committee. Dinners for such meetings were paid for out of in- 
service education funds. 

A particularly important program in Battle Creek is that of the 
Elementary Club. This organization (also called Battle Creek Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education) has social and professional pro- 
grams, with emphasis shifting to the latter in recent years. Through its 
representative board (consisting of elected representatives from the 
elementary buildings) the Club has planned study programs dealing 
with the major instructional problems of the elementary schools. 
Thus, in 1948-49, cooperative planning, reading, social studies, and 
creative writing were topics for brief presentations followed by grade 
level discussions. The social studies discussion in 1949 led to the 
appointment of a committee to draw up specific revisions of the “Social 
Studies Guide” which were reported to the Council on Instruction 
and, following building approvals, became the basis for the prepara- 
tion of extended materials for aiding teachers. Similarly, other sessions 
have been built around current undertakings of the school system or 
have stimulated new projects. Program plans made by the representa- 
tive board provide for wide participation, over twenty teachers having 
served as discussion leaders for small group discussions in 1948-49- 

Another group carrying on a study program of significance to the 
system as well as to its members is the Counselors Group, including 
about a dozen or more secondary school counselors, the visiting 
teacher, and interested principals. In 1948-49 this group, with the 
high school director of counseling and research as chairman, met 
monthly to discuss specific problems selected by its planning com- 
mittee, including attendance and related questions, work experience, 
social adjustment, orientation to junior and senior high school, testing 


and other guidance procedures. Some of these discussions resulted in - 


specific recommendations and action. For example, out of extended 
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discussion of various groups an official statement of policies concern- 
ing attendance and related guidance procedures was prepared. Also, 
a Committee on Work Experience undertook various studies and 
program revisions designated to provide work experience for a larger 
number of youth. 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 

The change, both in name and in function, of “supervisors” to “con- 
sultants” in Battle Creek is indicative of one significant development 
regarding the use of consultants: persons connected with the school 
system, as well as those from outside, have served important con- 
sultative functions. During the period since 1945 a great many per- 
sons, from both the local staff and outside, have provided services 
which are briefly described, according to their source, in the following 
sections. 


Staff Consultants 


The organization and functions of the Division of Instruction staff 
have already been described. In addition to these consultants, indi- 
viduals in charge of certain special services—audio-visual aids, mu- 
suem, farm and camp—perform important services in the program as 
they advise on the instructional opportunities afforded by these facili- 
ties. The services of all staff consultants may be grouped as follows: 
Ca) assisting teachers and principals in the selection and use of ma- 
terials and facilities; (2) advising, as members, committees studying 
various phases of the instructional program; (3) interpreting the 
program to teachers and to the public; (4) carrying on surveys and 
studies regarding miscellaneous problems, such as pupil population, 
distribution of materials, and daily schedules, as data are needed in 
the program; (5) counseling individual teachers on specific classroom 
problems; and (6) advising building faculties, grade and depart- 
mental groups, on instructional problems. 

In 1948-49 an increase in the number of consultants and some 
continuing uncertainty regarding their functions led to a series of 
discussions by the Principals and Consultants Group of the use of 
staff consultants in the buildings. A series of principles was developed 
by this group and presented to the buildings, through the Council on 
Instruction, and to the Division of Instruction staff. Further recom- 
mendations led to this final statement of principles, quoted as recom- 
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mended by the Principals and Consultants Group for inclusion in 
official policy statements thereafter: 


. q, Each consultant should be invited to meet and discuss with inter- 
ested teachers and/or faculty groups the purpose and possibilities of each 
consultant's service. Consultants should sit in on building faculty meet- 
ings when possible in order that they may become better acquainted with 
building interests and faculties. i 

2. Planning for the work of each consultant should involve, where pos- 
sible and feasible, the consultant, the principal and the teacher. This may 
involve preliminary contact by any of the persons concerned by note, tele- 
phone, or conference. The planning should provide some balance between 
those who are strong and those who need help in the area involved. 

3. The help of the consultant should ordinarily be provided by request 
of a teacher, but the principal should advise teachers who definitely need 
help and should offer guidance in the use of consultants. 

4. The consultant should participate in the activities of the classroom 
unless some observation is agreed upon by the teacher and the consultant 
as an aid to later planning. The nature of the consultant’s participation 
would definitely depend upon the purpose of his or her visit. 

5. A consultant's schedule in the building should be flexible enough to 
allow for variations in teachers’ needs. Individual teachers or groups of 
teachers who wish conferences with a consultant may arrange them, be- 
fore or after school, at noon or during school, if the principal can arrange 
for or take the teacher's class. 

6. The unscheduled (special help) time of consultants who come to the 
buildings ordinarily on a schedule, should be arranged by the request of 
the teacher, the principal, or the consultant. 


These statements and the services actually provided by staff con- 
sultants indicate the consultative nature of staff services and relation- 
ships—a significant development of the program—but cannot show 
the real impact of the staff consultants on the instructional program. 
In the authors judgment, the leadership, problem-solving attitude, 
and specific aid offered at every point by the various staff consultants 
constitute the single most important factor in improving instruction 
in Battle Creek. 


State Consultants 

The philosophy of the Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction is that individual schools and school systems should develop 
their own curriculum, adapted to the unique needs of the community 
served. However, consultants from the State Department of Public 
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rr astruction have visited the Battle Creek schools in response to specific 
requests, and have been advisers in the establishment and evaluation 
of several programs. The Battle Creek schools also receive the aid of 
the State Department through the participation of local staff members 
on various state-wide committees and in curriculum workshops spon- 
sored by the State Department. 

A particular service has been rendered the local program by co- 
ordinators of student teaching at state institutions whose students have 
served as interns in the Battle Creek schools. During 1948-49 about 
fifty such interns from Michigan State College spent a quarter term 
in Battle Creek, and both the interns and their college supervisors 
were of assistance in bringing new ideas to the schools. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute Consultants 


The Battle Creek system became one of the twelve systems and 
institutions associated with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute in 
1946. Since that time specific consultative services have been pro- 
vided by several Institute staff members in the following ways: 
(1) advising the organization of an in-service study program in 1946- 
47; (2) conferring with summer “teams” at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, on various curriculum problems; (3) advising an 
elementary science committee on the preparation of a science guide 
for teachers; (4) carrying on a study of “ways of working,” and ad- 
vising appropriate persons and groups on the use of the results in 
curriculum planning and supervision; (5) consulting the general 
education group at the local workshop in the summers of 1947, 1948, 
and 1949; and, further, (6) assisting in the development of and ex- 
perimentation with the Basic Living course given in the senior high 
school. 

The major, continuing service has been provided in connection 
with the last item. Experience with this course over two years has 
been an important factor in stimulating curriculum experimentation 
in the entire general education area. In 1949 a new agreement pro- 
posed that the Institute provide consultative service for various phases 
of the general education program in grades 7 to 12. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education Consultants 


By authorization of the Board of Education in 1946, the Battle 
Creek Public Schools work closely with the Bureau for Intercultural 
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Education with a view to improving educational procedures and 
practices in the field of intercultural relations. ki 

Consultants from the Bureau are scheduled throughout the year ta 
confer with a central Committee on Human Relations which is com- 
posed of members from the Council on Instruction, staf members, 
student representatives, and representative laymen. Through cooper- 
ative planning specific projects and problems are selected by the, 
central committee. Services which have been provided by Bureau staff 
members and several other persons employed as consultants by the 
Bureau include: (1) work with the faculties in one area of the city 
on improving attitudes of children toward a minority group; (2) as- 
sistance in selecting, securing, and using materials in the intercultural 
field; (3) determination of pupil and teacher attitudes on problems of 
human relations, through various instruments provided by the Bu- 
reau; and (4) assistance in planning specific units of work, school 
programs, parent discussions, and other projects related to intercul- 
tural education. 


Other Consultants 

In addition to the various consultants from the local staff, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute, and the Bureau for Intercultural Education, a large number 
of individuals have been employed for specific projects. Several per- 
sons have been engaged as speakers for faculty meetings and as con- 
sultants for committees or other groups meeting on these days. Many 
other individuals have served in consultative capacities as they have 
worked with Battle Creek personnel in the various in-service activities 
described in an earlier section: local workshops, summer teams, ex- 
tension classes and study groups, Saturday and after-school confer- 
ences. 

Particular mention should be made of certain continuing consulta- 
tive arrangements. In connection with the language arts studies, 
Dora V. Smith and Walter Loban of the University of Minnesota 
have worked with committees, workshop groups, and building facul- 
ties on numerous occasions. Similarly, Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and E. T. McSwain of Northwestern University 
have been engaged from time to time for consultation in social studies 
and arithmetic, respectively. In each of these cases, the arrangements 
have been made for special dates and assignments with the individual 
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consultant involved, and the repetition of engagements is due to local 
requests for services rather than to some formal arrangement. 


Effective Use of Consultants 


Experience with so many consultants for such varied purposes dur- 
ing the four-year period has resulted in certain generally held beliefs 
about the effective use of consultants. These principles have been 
increasingly applied in arrangements for consultants from all sources. 
First, it is believed that in general speeches to large groups are effec- 
tive only when the speaker is acquainted with local problems and 
able to present a point of view and proposals which apply locally. 
Second, consultants, if wisely chosen, may be used effectively with 
respect to any instructional problem, but in general are individually 
most helpful in terms of a specific problem which they as specialists 
in the area are particularly fitted to solve. Third, consultants are 
most helpful in two kinds of situations: (1) with an individual 
department, building faculty, or other relatively homogeneous group 
with whose members the consultant can work in both individual 
and group conferences for several consecutive days, and (2) with a 
city-wide committee or other planning group with which the con- 
sultant can confer periodically. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Although in Battle Creek the term “curriculum materials” is usu- 
ally associated with materials—especially “guides’—for teachers, it is 
also recognized that all types of materials which aid pupils, teachers, 
and parents in planning and carrying on educational experiences serve 
curriculum purposes. In the following sections are described materials 


+- which have recently been used to serve these purposes. 


~ Materials for Pupils 


Probably first in importance to the pupils are the various publica- 
tions of their own—school newspapers, handbooks, and yearbooks. 
In ‘recent years the junior high schools have de-emphasized the year- 
book, although some type of final newspaper or other publication is 
prepared in each school. A biweekly newspaper is printed at high 
school, and each of the other schools, including the elementary build- 
ings, issues some type of mimeographed paper. In the secondary 
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schools handbooks for incoming pupils are prepared as a cooperative 
pupil-teacher undertaking. 

No materials for pupils have been published by the schools on a 
city-wide basis. As already described, changes have occurred in the 
distribution and use of textbook materials under the free textbook 
system (all grades) of the schools. The budget for audio-visual ma- 
terials has been greatly expanded, and museum and public library 
materials are circulated widely in the schools. 

Upon recommendation of the Council on Instruction in 1949, plans 
were made for the preparation of material on the history and life of 
the Battle Creek community. This material was to be written by 
teachers for a third grade level. 


Materials for Parents 

Following a year’s use in mimeographed form, a brochure entitled 
“Happily to School” was prepared by a committee of teachers and 
printed in 1948 for the parents of kindergarten children. Brochures 
on the school farm, school camp, and school museum are also in 
printed form and are made available to parents when their children 
are to visit these facilities. In addition to these materials developed 
on a city-wide basis, mimeographed materials are prepared for parents 
by individual schools to explain programs, facilities, and procedures. 
A printed pamphlet describing the Ann J. Kellogg School for Ex- 
ceptional Children was published in 1948 through the financial sup- _ 
port of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Parents are also given aid in the guidance of their children’s ex- 
periences through various bulletins prepared by such groups as the 
Radio Committee, the School Health Council, and individual parent- 
teacher units. The audio-visual aids and other facilities of the school 
system are also available and widely used by parent study groups, as ` 
are bibliographies, lists of study topics, and other guides prepared by ` 
committees and individuals on request. i 

Two publications are designed both to inform parents on school 
matters and to maintain community support of the schools. The 
School Digest, a four-page “bulletin for parents and others in the com- 
munity” has been printed quarterly since 1946 and distributed through 
the schools. In 1948-49 some of the topics briefly discussed in its pages 
were the school music program, reports to parents, special education, 
the school art program, and teacher recruitment. Beginning in 1946 
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an annual pictorial report of the Superintendent has been presented 
to the Board of Education and the community. The educational pro- 
gram is highlighted in its pages; for example, in 1949 brief sections’ 
illustrated by newspaper clippings and photographs dealt with such 
topics as improvement of teaching, the Council on Instruction, read- 
ing, arithmetic, language arts, social studies, science, testing, health, 
art, vocational education, parent-teacher conferences, and adult edu- 
cation. 


Materials for Teachers 


From 1945 to 1949 a number of mimeographed publications were 
prepared to give teachers assistance in planning the curriculum of 
their particular grade or class. Each of these is described briefly in 
the following paragraphs. 
“The Instructional Program of the Battle Creek Schools” was pre- 
pared by a committee for the Council on Instruction in 1948 and 
replaced previous bulletins (1946 and 1947) on instructional policies. 
This bulletin of twenty-eight pages includes statements of guiding 
principles of the instructional program and of major instructional 
policies, material on the organization for instructional study and im- 
provement and on cooperative planning at the building level and 
through the Council on Instruction and with state and national 
agencies, and a guide for self-evaluation of professional personnel. 
_ In general, this bulletin is a compilation of reports and recommenda- 
tions of various committees and groups at work over the three pre- 
vious years. 
The “Tentative Guide in Health” was prepared in 1947 by a Com- 
mittee on School Health Instruction. It defines areas for health in- 
_ struction, and includes resource units and extended bibliographies. 
_ “Basic Living—A Guide for Developing Problem-Solving Experi- 
` ences for Tenth Graders” was prepared by the Basic Living group at 
the August workshop in 1947 in order, as the Introduction states, 
“to serve as a ready reference for the teachers of Basic Living,” and 
“to acquaint other teachers, parents and students with the general 
outline which the course may follow.” The guide was revised and 
additional units added in the following two years, although no com- 
plete publication was prepared. 

An “Elementary Science Guide” was begun in 1946 and issued in 
experimental sections during the three following years. Plans were 
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made in 1949 for a comprehensive guide for elementary teachers, to 
be completed in 1949-50. 

Tentative guides in social studies, reading, arithmetic, and spelling 
were prepared in the summer of 1948 by a teacher committee for the 
Council on Instruction. The social studies guide presents a point of 
view regarding the social studies program, includes a chart of sug- 


gested emphases by grade levels in the proposed areas of living, and 


contains specific suggestions of classroom organization and procedure, 
The “Tentative Guide in Reading” describes specific techniques of 
reading instruction according to the five generally accepted stages. 
The “Tentative Guide in Arithmetic” suggests a sequential order of 
skills for early elementary, later elementary, and junior high grades, 
and devotes most of its contents to specific suggestions on various 
teaching problems and to such aids as tests, activities, visual aids and 
other materials. The “Tentative Guide in Spelling” is concerned with 
specific procedures for developing spelling skills under alternative 
plans. 

According to a statement in “The Guide to the Instructional Pro- 
gram,” these are “guides and not outlines of work necessarily to be 


covered,” and “teachers are encouraged to use these instruments as 


suggestive of means for more adequately meeting the needs of their 
pupils.” It follows, of course, that a major criticism some teachers 
make of the guides is that they do not give enough specific direction. 


Although the responsible groups were anxious to adhere to the policy , 


of non-prescriptive guides, further plans were made in 1949 to have 
prepared by teachers during the summer (on a salaried basis) various 
materials of a nature to give very specific help. Materials planned 
were: (1) a compilation of resource materials on Michigan for upper 


grade teachers, (2) resource units for social studies, grades 4-12, . 
(3) narrative reports of daily programs, from kindergarten through | 


grade 6, (4) resource units for secondary school language arts, and 


(5) resource units in health. In addition to a notebook binder in 
which punched curriculum guides had been kept for two years by 
each teacher for easy reference, a folder of specific grade level ma- 
terials Cunits, daily programs, book lists) was prepared for 1949-50. 

In addition to these guides and the resource materials in prepara- 
tion, several other materials are of specific aid to teachers in curricu- 
lum planning. A new list of instructional supplies issued by the 
Division of Business Affairs in 1948 classified and indexed supplies 
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` in such a way as to facilitate greatly selection and requisition by: 
teachers. The ledger list of books for elementary and junior high’ 
schools serves as a guide in book selection as well as for inventory 
and accounting purposes. The audio-visual aids catalogue serves a 
similar purpose. A guide to community resources prepared by the 
Division of Special Services is an important aid in planning excur- 
sions and other community studies. 


OTHER PROBLEMS AND AREAS FOR 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
. The foregoing sections of this account of the Battle Creek pro- 
gram have described those characteristics and features which are seen 
as being well established at the end of the 1948-49 school year and 
~in which basic changes of pattern are not anticipated. There are 
other problems and areas of the program which in particular seem 


"to need further development as continued efforts are made to improve 


instruction. These other problems and areas are briefly defined in 
_ this final section with attention, first, to what has been done, and, 
‘second, to what seems to be ahead, if there are continued the basic 
" patterns already described regarding guiding principles, organization, 

tole of individual buildings, in-service education, consultants’ services, 


. and curriculum materials. 


Techniques of Developing Skills 
Communication skills and citizenship have been stressed through- 

- out the program. Despite the studies made in reading, spelling, and 
language, a realistic analysis of the needs of pupils and teachers, 
according to statements of the latter, offers convincing evidence that 
here is an area for increased, continuous emphasis. In a meeting of all 

_ secondary teachers of general education subjects in February, 1949, 
the Number 1 area in which these teachers wanted help was reading. 
Probably the curriculum committee whose recommendations were 
most enthusiastically hailed and studied in 1949 was the Language 
Arts Committee. In the writer's judgment, the one need on which 
the largest number of Battle Creek teachers would agree in 1949 is 
that of techniques of developing skills of particular types and at 
various levels. Although this situation is probably explained in part 
by the universality of the skills objective and the traditional emphasis 
given skills throughout the grades, in Battle Creek two other factors 
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ý w 
“iare significant, In the first place, continued emphasis throughout 
several years on child development studies showing the need for 
individualized instruction in skills has produced a desire on the part 
.of even the most able teachers to learn more and better techniques. 
In the second place, surveys and individual case studies of teachers’ 
training and abilities in certain areas of skill development, especially 
reading and speaking, underline the teachers’ own expressions of 
need for help. For all these reasons, plans were made by the Council 
on Instruction and other groups in 1949 for an intensive program of 
in-service study of techniques in the skills areas. 


Social Obligations of the Schools 


A number of factors in 1949 focused attention on the need for more 
direct consideration, through the curriculum, of the social obligations 
of the schools. One group of studies showing the continuing drop- 
outs when the compulsory attendance age is attained, and the poor 
attendance records of many children, indicated the need for further 


consideration of the needs of the youth concerned. A survey made in |, 


1948 of part-time work by youth in school pointed up the need, par-’ 
ticularly in view of employers’ criticisms of the schools’ products, for _ 
more consideration in school of work experience. Analysis made of 
the high school social studies program revealed undue emphasis upon 
chronological history to the exclusion of community and extra-com: ` 
munity social problems. Pupils themselves were asking for more in- 
formation about vital problems of social significance. Adult education 
in these problems was also needed, but the schools’ adult educational 
program was primarily the traditional type of continuation offerings. 

The Battle Creek Public Schools recognize an obligation, too, in 
connection with the needs of the teaching profession. For two years 
high school pupils interested in teaching have been given an oppor- 
tunity to work as “apprentices” in the elementary schools. The con- 
tinuing shortage of teachers, particularly at the elementary level, 
suggests the need for an intensified program of recruitment and ap- 
prentice training. 

A less easily defined and analyzed problem is that presented by 
many serious social issues in the community and nation. Although, 
as is pointed out earlier in this account, more functional teaching 
about social problems has been a major objective of the instructional 
program, no responsible committee or individual can say this objec- 
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tive has been adequately achieved in Battle Creek in 1949. Health 
and safety hazards, poor housing, discrimination against minority 
groups, inadequate recreational facilities, lack of public interest in 
government, and other critical problems exist in Battle Creek, and in 
general the schools have as yet found no adequate ways to help, 
either through direct participation with other community agencies or 
through the impact of the schools upon youngsters. 

It is not to be inferred from the foregoing statements that the schools 
have been oblivious of all these obligations. Actually, in most cases 
the schools have undertaken or participated in the studies revealing 
these community needs. Furthermore, direct efforts are being made 
to meet the needs, and it is the expansion of these efforts which is’ 
anticipated in further instructional planning. 


Help to Individual Teachers 


As is pointed out earlier, many Battle Creek teachers are concerned 
with increasing their knowledge of techniques for teaching skills of 
communication. Similarly, these and other teachers have become in+ 
creasingly aware of need for improvement in various phases of in- 
struction and, what is even more important, very receptive to sug-. 
gestions from principals and staff consultants. This recognition of 
need and desire for help is perhaps the most significant achievement 
of the entire program. 

To provide this help, staff consultative service was increased in 
1948-49. Furthermore, all principals have been given clerical assist- 
ance, and have themselves studied their role in improving instruction, 
so that they may be increasingly helpful to teachers. Visitation and 
demonstration have also been encouraged more and more. Future 
developments should provide for a minimum of interference in the 
time of principals and staff consultants, for more time for joint plan- 


ning by teacher, consultant, and principal, and for more specific . 
definition of the kind of help desired and given through all the tech-” 


niques already employed. 


Evaluative Studies 


Evaluation of the program of instructional improvement has been 
largely informal in Battle Creek. Many studies of a specific nature 
have been made, but no total or average can be reached to yield a 
statistical evaluation of the entire program. Evidence is available, and 
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has been used effectively, concerning such developments as the Basic 
Living course in high school, the effects of the counseling program, 
parent evaluation of the conference method of reporting, reading 
interests of youngsters, success of high school graduates in college. 
Also, evaluations are customarily made at the end of the year by each 
building faculty, by each organized committee and group, and by a 
joint parent-teacher-pupil committee, These evaluations and studies 
have in general confirmed the desirability of most phases of the pro- 
gram described in this account. 
Many additional studies are needed to determine whether the major 
purposes of the school system are being satisfactorily achieved. One 
suggestion in 1949 which seems to have merit involved the planning 
“of such studies as are possible and feasible regarding each major 
purpose and the accumulation around these purposes of data which 
might be periodically examined by an over-all evaluation group. 


Initiative of Individual Buildings 
Although the role of the individual building has been emphasized 
throughout the Battle Creek program and considerable initiative dis- 
_ played by some buildings in making plans specifically related to their 
particular problems, further developments in this area are hoped for. 
Particularly in the elementary schools are uniform procedures of long 
standing and not easily modified. Adaptations of curriculum plans 
and choice of instructional materials in terms of each school com- 
munity can increasingly be made as area planning and child develop- 
ment studies proceed. 


Cooperative Planning 

Cooperative planning of the instructional program has been a char- 
- acteristic feature of all the developments described in this account of 
‘the Battle Creek program. However, this planning in the initial years 
» has been largely accomplished by the instructional staff, and three 
additional groups for inclusion in the planning may be identified. 

First, the instructional staff and the school personnel responsible 
for special resources and facilities (the camp, farm, and museum in 
particular) have had relatively little opportunity for cooperative plan- 
ning of the instructional program. Some planning has been accom- 
plished between a teacher and a representative of a facility when a 
visit was scheduled. Perhaps because of the lack of more compre- 
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hensive planning, in 1949 each of these facilities was considered 
somewhat as a “special” part of the educational program, and need 
was recognized for a closer interrelationship of classroom and camp, 
farm, or museum. 

Second, parents and pupils have participated informally in most 
phases of the program, but in general participation is neither organ- 
ized nor assured. At the building level pupil and parent reactions to 
instructional change have been consistently secured and evaluated, 
and in certain cases parents or pupils have taken the initiative in 
proposing change. At the city-wide level parents serve on certain 
committees, and one important group, the Educational Advisory 
Council, is representative of parents from each building. Parents have 
been particularly involved through study programs carried on by 
‘individual parent-teacher units and under city-wide parent associa- 
tion auspices. In 1948-49, for example, the city-wide Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations adopted the general area of child devel- 
opment as a theme, and local units carried out this theme in programs “ 
and study groups. A need was recognized, however, for a clear chan- 
nel for parent recommendations and criticisms to be presented to 
city-wide instructional groups, and some reorganization of the Edu- 
cational Advisory Council was considered a means to such a change. 

Third, the Battle Creek Public Schools have had a cooperative 
relationship with other school systems associated with the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute and the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
These relationships have consisted primarily of joint participation in 
national conferences and in the exchange of materials. Many visitors 
from other school systems come to Battle Creek annually, and Battle 
Creek personnel visit elsewhere. A needed development for the. 
future is a clearer definition of common interests and problems shared 
by Battle Creek and other school systems. Following such a definition, 
agreements regarding conferences, materials, and visits should be of 
considerably more value to all concerned. 


L 


THE DENVER CURRICULUM PROGRAM* 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


Curricutum REVISION in Denver has had a long and inter- 
esting development. The modern trend in this area may be said to 
have had its inception in the school year 1922-23 when Jesse H. 
Newlon, then superintendent of the Denver schools, established a 
system of subject-area curriculum committees on each of the three 
instructional levels. These committees had no definite assignment 
for that year other than to read and discuss thoroughly the available 
professional literature. At the close of that year Dr. Newlon became 
convinced that a more effective organization would be necessary if a 
thoroughgoing program of curriculum revision was to be carried out. 
Consequently, on June 6, 1923 he made a recommendation to the 
Denver Board of Education which said in part: 


Curriculum making is a first consideration in the successful administra- 
tion of any school system. This is true because it has to do directly with 
instruction, and appropriations made for school support are in the last 
analysis for this purpose. It is, therefore, extremely wasteful and short- 
sighted for a community to spend large sums of money on its schools and 
at the same time fail to concentrate in an effective way on the problem 
of making appropriate courses of study. . . . But bigger values than the 

“saving of dollars would come about through a thoroughgoing revision 
of our courses of study. It is the purpose of the schools to serve the state 
by raising each individual as nearly as possible to the maximum of his 
capacity for functioning as a citizen. This cannot be done by teaching 
such poorly selected lists of words in spelling classes that pupils do not 
learn to spell. It cannot be done through a program which fails to develop 
habits of accuracy, industry, and sound thinking, because materials of 
study have not been properly adjusted to the needs of the individual 
pupil. . . . This is the most difficult of all problems for the public mind 
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to grasp, because so many phases of it are intangible and the economies 
possible in it are only in a few cases visible to the naked eye. But, instead 
of subtracting, this fact adds significance to the problem. . . , It is the pur- 
pose of this communication to recommend to the Board certain measures to 
be pursued during the coming year, which measures would be very effec- 
tive in bringing our courses of study into such shape as is necessary to real- 
ize upon all else that has been done. 


Convinced by Mr. Newlon’s representations and anxious to pro- 
vide the best possible education for the boys and girls of Denver, 
the Board of Education on the same date approved his specific rec- 
ommendations for the following improvements: 


1. Provision for teachers engaged in curriculum revision to work during 
school time, An adequate budget allowance to employ supply teachers 
to relieve those on curriculum work was made. 

. Placing the responsibility for the direction of curriculum revision on 
the deputy superintendent of schools. 

3. Employment of Dr. W. D. Armentrout of Colorado State Teachers 
~ College and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins of the University of Colorado 

on a half-time basis to advise the various committees. 

4. Budget provision for the employment of subject-matter specialists to 

review the work of the committees and to make further suggestions. 


P 


The above plan was followed for several years with the exception 
that in 1925 Dr. A. K. Loomis was employed as curriculum director 
to replace the two half-time people from the colleges. 

The result of this organization was the production of courses of 
study in each of the subject areas on the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school levels. These courses of study became well known 
throughout the country and were widely circulated and used. 

As time went on, some questions naturally arose as to whether the 
procedures and practices being followed were the most desirable pos- 
sible. In 1927 a complete reappraisal of the then existing courses of 
study was made, with the result that major revisions were made in 
many of them by 1931. 

At the same time, some of the curriculum trends which were be- 
ginning to be felt here and there throughout the country were noted. 
Renewed emphasis was given to the importance of continuous cur- 
riculum revision, the need for educational generalists was noted, and 
the question of the desirability of having a “made in advance” cur- 
riculum was raised. 


In 1933, when the opportunity arose for the Denver high schools 
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to participate in the Eight-Year Study of the Relation between School 
and College, it was eagerly accepted. As a result of this participa- 
tion, improved techniques were developed for securing wider par- 
ticipation of teachers and pupils in curriculum development. Where 
previously the course of study had been prepared by a committee of 
teachers for use by all, now teachers and pupils planning in terms 
of their own situation and needs developed units of study with a 
minimum of prescription by others. As a result, the curriculum be- 
came more sharply focused on the situation at hand. There was also 
a correspondingly greater appreciation on the part of the teachers of 
the implications involved in the selection of curricular experiences. 
As teachers became familiar with the desirability of planning the 
content of units with their groups, the practice spread until now the 
cooperative determination of curricular content by teachers and their .” 
pupils is the accepted practice in the Denver schools. Such planning 
is done within broad areas of experience as determined by principals, _ 


teachers, and supervisors through the central Committees on Instruct’ | 


tion. Thus, the pattern developed through participation in the Eight- 
Year Study has grown, expanded, and been modified until it has 
now become the general curriculum pattern of the Denver public 
schools. yi 

If asked, then, to state the Denver point of view toward the cur- 
riculum, one should probably say that the curriculum is those experi- 
ences pertinent to the needs and interests of boys and girls, deter- 
mined cooperatively by them and their teachers within established 
limits with the assistance of other professional personnel in the school 
system. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The superintendent of schools in Denver is responsible to the 
Board of Education for all curricular activities as he is for all the 
other activities of the school system. However, here, as in other 
aspects of school administration, the responsibility is delegated. 

There are three assistant superintendents in the Denver schools. 
Two of these have responsibilities for the administration of the cur- 
ricular activities. They are the assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education and special schools, and the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary and adult education. Administra- 
tive arrangements necessary for the operation of the curriculum pro- 
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gram are made under the direction of, and in harmony with, the gen- 
eral administration of schools under their direction. 

Working with the assistant superintendents are the two directors 
of the Department of Instruction. Having two directors for the in- 
structional activities of the schools represents a departure from con- 
ventional practice. This is being tried in order that adequate atten- 
tion may be given to both the elementary and secondary levels of in- 
struction. As a result, one director works primarily with secondary 
schools and the other with elementary schools. It is essential that both 
of these individuals be able and willing to work together for the 
development of an integrated school program from kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

Special subject directors and supervisors are employed by the Den- 

_ver schools in the following areas: art, health and physical education, 
home economics, industrial arts, libraries, music, special services, and 
vocational education. These specialists are supplemented by twelve 
‘Supervisors and supervising teachers working as generalists from the 
Department of Instruction. 

Coordination of effort by the central office is achieved through the 
Superintendent’s Instructional Council, which at the present time 
consists of the superintendent of schools, the two directors of instruc- 
tion, and the director of vocational education. General policies and 
problems of integration are the concern of this group. 

In the schools, the principal is regarded as the instructional leader. 
It is his responsibility to develop, together with the faculty of the 
school, an instructional program which is significant and worth 
while for the boys and girls in that school. 

In our large secondary schools it has been found that the principals 
do not have adequate time to discharge this responsibility without 
assistance, Consequently, coordinators of instruction have been ap- 
pointed in each of the junior and senior high schools to provide in- 
structional leadership in the faculties of those schools. The coor- 
dinators are, in fact if not in name, assistant principals in the area of 
instructional improvement. 

Coordinators are also employed in the elementary schools, but 
their sphere of work embraces several schools so that their activities 
are rather those of a general supervisor giving particular assistance to 
new teachers than those of an instructional leader in one school. 

Both elementary and secondary school coordinators look to the De- 
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partment of Instruction for assistance and integration of their activ- 
ities. Regular meetings of both groups are held with members of the 
staff of the Department of Instruction. 

The description of the general curricular organization given above 
is logical and necessary, but it should not be interpreted to represent 
the heart of the Denver curriculum program. Curriculum develop- 
ment in Denver centers in the Committees on Instruction. There are 
three of these, one on each level, and an Executive Board made up 
of representatives from the three. 


Senior and Junior High School Committees on Instruction 


The Senior High School Committee on Instruction consists of the 
principal, the coordinator, and two elected teachers from each of the 
six senior high schools in the city. To this group are added repre- 
sentatives of each of the instructional departments plus the assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary and adult education. 

The development of the program of instruction for the senior high 
schools of the city is the responsibility of this committee. Policies 
adopted by this group are regarded as mandates by the schools and 
the supervisory officers of the district when approved by the adminis- 
tration. Because of the widespread effect of Committee on Instruc- 
tion activities, attendance at meetings is good, discussion is searching 
and complete, and no action is taken without referral to the faculties 
of the schools involved. Actions of the Committee on Instruction 
guide the activities of all concerned with instruction in the senior high 
schools. Because of the varied nature of the school populations in 
Denver, Committee on Instruction actions are usually stated as gen- 
eral policies rather than as specific procedures. 

The make-up of the Junior High School Committee on Instruction 
is similar to that of the Senior High School Committee except that 
there is one elected teacher representative from each of the eleven 
junior high schools rather than two. This was done to keep the size 
of the committee manageable. In function also, the Junior High 
School Committee on Instruction is similar to that of the Senior High 
School Committee. 


Elementary Committees on Instruction i 


The Elementary Committee on Instruction was originally com- 
posed of the principal and an elected teacher representative from each 
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elementary administrative unit. The assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary and special schools and various supervisory per- 
sonnel were also members of the committee. This made a total mem- 
bership of well over a hundred people. A smaller committee, known 
as the Committee of Sixteen, was elected by the Committee on In- 
struction. In practice, this committee made most of the instructional 
decisions, which were of course subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction. 

This organization was modified in the fall of 1949 because teachers 
and principals did not feel that there was sufficient staff participation 
in the consideration of instructional problems. The size of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction seemed to prohibit any kind of effective group 
work. Accordingly, the organization was modified, and there are now 
five regional Committees on Instruction. Each elementary school is 
represented in one of these regional committees by a teacher and the 

, principal. The regional committees have a small enough member- 
ship, approximately twenty-five, to facilitate group discussion. 

The reorganization also provides for a Central Committee on In- 
struction to coordinate the work of the regional Committees on In- 
struction. This committee has three elected representatives from each 
of the regional committees. The assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary and special schools and the director of instruction con- 
cerned primarily with the elementary schools are also members of the 
Central Committee. 

It is too early to evaluate the effectiveness of this organization. It 
has the advantage of providing more teacher and principal participa- 
tion in curriculum development and revision. It presents some prob- 


lems, however, in terms of coordinating the work of the various re- 
gional committees. 


Executive Board of the Committees on Instruction 

The Elementary, Junior High School, and Senior High School 
Committees on Instruction are responsible for giving direction to the 
instructional program at their respective levels. In addition, it is 
necessary to have some representative group of the school staff that 
will see the total program of the school, from kindergarten through 
grade 12. The Executive Board of the Committees on Instruction 
provides such a group. 

The Executive Board is composed of elected teacher and principal 
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representatives from the various Committees on Instruction, and it 
coordinates the work of these committees. It may make recommenda- 
tions for the instructional programs of all three levels. It plans activ- 
ities that affect all the teachers, such as city-wide conferences and book 
exhibits. In brief, it gives direction to the development and revision 
of the total instructional program in the Denver public schools. 


CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


A discussion of the ways that some of the common curricular activ- 
ities are handled in Denver may illustrate the functioning of the or- 
ganization described above. 


Subject-Matter Curriculum Committees 

Subject-matter committees on the various levels are subcommittees 
of the Committees on Instruction. Activities of curriculum commit- 
tees consist of recommending textbooks, achieving integration be- ; 
tween schools, recommending new courses or changes in existing 
courses, developing in-service education programs, and bringing sub- 
ject-matter instruction into harmony with the general objectives of 
the schools as established by the Committees on Instruction. Curric- 
ulum committees meet both during and after school. When meet- 
ings on school time are desired, supply teachers take over the classes 
of those doing curriculum work. All reports and recommendations 
of subject-matter curriculum committees are presented to the appro- 
priate Committee on Instruction for acceptance and further action. 
Such a procedure has resulted in much more carefully thought out 
reports and also in the centering of attention on the general instruc- 
tional program rather than on some segment of it. 


Preparation of Units and Guides 

There is a tendency in the Denver schools to spend the effort de- 
voted to curriculum development in the production of units and 
guides. In some areas units are prepared centrally and distributed 
to the schools for their use. Such productions take the form of re- 
source units and are rich in suggested activities, source materials, and 
suggested evaluation techniques, as well as in content information. 
For the most part, however, units are built in the schools by those who 
will use them. Such a procedure gives the flexibility necessary for 
adaptation to purely local conditions. 
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The major activity of city-wide production committees centers in 
the development of guides. These publications are designed to serve 
as fruitful sources of activities and techniques which make it easier 
for teachers to accomplish the objectives of instruction. 

A description of one or two recently published guides will illustrate 
what is meant by an instructional guide. j 

Some years ago there was manifest on the part of Denver teachers 
a great deal of concern about ways of improving the instruction in 
reading in the schools. The Elementary Committee on Instruction 
felt that an instructional guide in reading would be a desirable way 
of meeting the teachers’ needs. A committee of six teachers, two 
supervising teachers, and one elementary school principal was ap- 
pointed to prepare such a publication. This committee working with 
special consultants in reading organized the guide in accordance with 
the following general outline: 


Part One—Why and How Do We Read? 


I. Why do we read? 
II. How do we read? 


Part Two—How Do We Set the Stage for Reading Experiences? 
I. We consult current studies in the field of child growth and de- 
velopment. 
Il. We explore the needs and interests of the children with whom we 
are working. 
III. We study materials and resources. 
IV. We plan with the children and organize for work. 


Part Three—How Do We Develop Reading Ability? 
I. We understand the necessity for guidance in developing reading 
abili 
II. We use a wide range of materials to help us in developing skills and 
abilities. 
II. We understand and provide for varying abilities within the group. 
IV. We make a specific approach. 
V. We develop specific skills and abilities at each maturity level. 


Part Four—How Do We Use Reading As a Resource in Fostering Desir- 
able Behavior Changes? 
I. We help children to improve their human relationships. 
II. We help children to solve their group and individual problems. 
III. We help each child to discover the joy and satisfaction which comes 
through reading in relation to his own interests. 
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This outline was developed into an 82-page booklet which is now ~ 
being widely used by elementary school teachers. 

Secondary school teachers also have problems in connection with 
instruction in reading. A procedure similar to that followed by the 
elementary schools has resulted in an 88-page instructional guide, en- 
titled “Toward Better Reading,” for secondary school teachers. The 
outline of this guide follows. 


Part One—An Introduction. 
I. Fifteen principles underlying a reading program. 
II. Teaching children to read with comprehension. 


Part Two—The Problem of Reading in the Secondary School. 
I. Basic essentials for planning a reading program in the secondary 
school. 
II. Application of reading principles in the secondary school. 
III. Bibliographies. 


Part Three—Reading Difficulties in the Junior High School. 


Part Four—Techniques and Devices for the Secondary School. 
I. Securing the pupil’s interest. (Readiness) 
Il. The acquisition of an adequate vocabulary. 
III. Methods of attacking new words. 
IV. The ability to comprehend what is read. 
V. Bibliography for techniques and devices. 


Part Five—General Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties. 


I. Reading rate. 
Il. Bibliography of reading difficulties. 


Similar guides have been prepared or are in the process of prepara- 
tion in the areas of communication skills, English expression, arith- 
metic, and social living, as well as in the special fields of art, music, 
home economics, health, industrial arts, and physical education. ‘The 
guide for junior high school home economics teaching covers the fol- 
lowing items among others: 


. Home Economics Education in the Denver Program. 
Personal-Social Development and Interests of Individuals. 
. Cooperative Planning by Pupils and Teachers. 

. The Use of Audio-Visual Aids. 

. Coordination of Learning Experiences. 

. Units in the Area of Family Living. 
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7. Units in the Area of Foods. — ? 
8. Units in the Area of Clothing. 
g. Resources. 


As teachers become used to and familiar with these guides, their 
importance grows. The guides have proved to be extremely valuable 
aids in improving the instruction in the Denver schools. 


Work With Lay Persons 

The use of lay persons in the curriculum planning activities in 
Denver is accomplished in several different ways. In the first place, 
there are several well-organized community groups that are deeply 
concemed with certain aspects of modem life having curricular im- 
plications. Typical of such groups are the Adult Education Council, 
the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the League of Women Voters, and the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Teachers and other members of the professional staff 
work directly with such groups so that as much real understanding 
and commonness of purpose as possible can be attained. The groups 
are often of great service in making suggestions, preparing materials, 
and serving as resource people. 

In those cases where technical or special advice is deemed neces- 
sary, lay advisory groups are established to supplement the resources 
of the school system. Such committees have proved of great value in 
developing vocational curriculums, especially in our adult school, 
the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 

In some of the other schools parents and other lay persons have a 
part in the development of instructional programs, particularly those 
of a pioneering nature. The program of sex instruction as carried on 
in our schools would have been difficult to establish if parents had not 
been involved from the beginning in its development, Patrons of 
the school understand and support a program which they have helped 
to frame. 

Outstanding citizens of Denver are frequently asked to participate 
when classes are studying units directly related to the work in which 
they are engaged. Most citizens enjoy working with young people, 
and we have found that most young people profit greatly from hear- 
ing from those directly engaged in the activity about which they are 
studying. 
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Textbook Selection 

The laws of the State of Colorado provide that the district boards of 
education must determine the textbooks that are to be used in the 
schools. However, in Denver the board has recognized that the choice 
of such material is a professional job and should be made by profes- 
sional personnel. For many years it has been felt that the choice of 
books to be used could best be made by those who are to, use them. 
As a result, the chief responsibility for the selection of textbooks 
rests with the curriculum committees in the subject areas involved. 
Copies of all available textbooks are kept in the sample textbook col- 
lection in the professional library. A regular activity of the curric- 
ulum committees is to review the available textbooks and to recom- 
mend for approval those that seem to be usable in the Denver schools. 
The recommendations of the curriculum committees go to the appro- 
priate Committee on Instruction and if approved by that group are 
forwarded to the superintendent for presentation to the Board of 
Education. 

There has been an increasing tendency in recent years toward mul- 
tiple adoptions, as opposed to limiting the number of books available 
for use to just one or two. Every effort is made to have available for 
teacher use those books which teachers feel will be most effective in 
realizing their purposes. 


In-service Training 

One of the problems faced by every large school system is the in- 
tegration of new personnel into the system’s program. In Denver this 
problem has been intensified in recent years by the rapid expansion of 
the teaching staff. At the present time, almost half of the 1,800 
Denver teachers have been with the system three years or less. 

Two general approaches to the integration of teachers into a uni- 
fied professional córps are now in use. One of these involves activ- 
ities in the individual school buildings, while the other is a program 
of city-wide activities. 

The actual induction of teachers into the accepted teaching meth- 
ods and procedures is largely accomplished in the local school. This 
phase of the in-service program is carried out by the school principals 
and coordinators. Because of the large number of beginning teachers 
in the elementary schools, the time of the elementary school coor- 
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dinators is devoted entirely to classroom work with these teachers. In 
the secondary schools the coordinators also work with teachers just 
getting started, but the number of such teachers is not so large. 

In addition to the classroom help with instructional procedures and 
techniques, teachers are also oriented to the work and function of the 
Committees on Instruction and the curriculum committees through 
the activities of these committees as they are reflected in the indi- 
vidual school buildings. 

On a city-wide basis many different types of activities are carried 
out. Some of these are described in the following paragraphs. 

Departmental Meetings. The various special departments conduct 
city-wide meetings devoted to the special activities of those depart- 
ments. Through these meetings programs in the special fields are 
developed and maintained. 

Special Classes. Some special classes are held to provide teachers 
with skills which they may not have acquired or which they wish to 
renew. Special classes held recently include: art for teachers of gen- 
eral education classes, art for elementary school teachers, preparation 
of audio-visual aids, handwriting, and other classes of a similar 
nature. 

Special Interest Growps. An extensive city-wide in-service training 
program has been evolved for elementary teachers. Teachers wishing 
to participate may work in any of thirty-four different groups. The 
groups to be provided are developed by a committee of teachers and 
supervisors and are based on teachers’ responses to a questionnaire. 
Among the groups offered are those dealing with the United Nations, 
reading, child growth and development, intermediate arithmetic, and 
audio-visual aids. Four series of three meetings each are held during 
the school year. 

Special Workshops. Workshops dealing with problems in special 
areas are established from time to time as the need arises and facilities 
are available. The most recent of these is on speech problems. Mem- 
bership in the workshop comprises teachers from all three levels of 
instruction. Three years of intensive consideration of problems of 
speech development and pathology, guided by experts from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, constitute the program. 

Meetings of General Concern. Occasional meetings dealing with 
rules and regulations, retirement plans, professional organizations, and 


the like are also held. 
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The above statements are intended to be descriptive of the city- 
wide in-service program but are neither exhaustive nor complete. 


Instructional Aids 

In order that attention might be given to the multisensory instruc- 
tional aids, a Department of Special School Services has been estab- 
lished in the Denver Public Schools. This department maintains a 
library of instructional films and filmstrips, operates a photographic 
laboratory for the preparation of visual materials, arranges for excut- 
sions and trips, provides transportation for such activities, and makes 
projectors, playbacks, tape and wire recorders, and other equipment 
available for school use. Help in the effective use of the resources of 
this department is available from the department itself and from the 
personnel of the Department of Instruction. Ample budget provision 
for the Department of Special School Services is made to encourage 
wide use of all types of instructional aids. 


Professional Library 

A complete professional library under the direction of a full-time 
trained librarian is maintained at the School Administration Build- 
ing. Included in the library’s collection are an impressive list of pro- 
fessional and general periodicals, standard reference works, a com- 
prehensive collection of professional education books, sample text- 
books from all standard publishing houses, and curriculum materials 
from cities in all sections of the country. In addition, the professional 
library cooperates with the bibliographical center maintained by the 
Denver Public Library, so that any library material housed in the 
region is available to Denver teachers on relatively short notice. The 
library staff also prepares bibliographies for the use of committees or 
individuals and maintains a delivery service for the distribution of pro- 
fessional materials to the schools. 


Special Departments 

Working with the Department of Instruction but not a part of it 
are the special departments of health services, art, music, industrial 
arts, health education, libraries, and home economics. Through the 
directors and supervisors of these departments special instructional 
programs are arranged which provide Denver boys and girls with 
significant educational experiences. In addition, the presence in the 
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corps of s pi cialists in these areas provides resources for the enrichment 
of the total instructional program. 

Instruction in the special fields, like all instructional activity, is 
under the direction of the Committees on Instruction. In this way, an 
appropriate balance of activity and a well-rounded instructional pro- 


gram are maintained. 


Instruction News 

“One of the most effective means of keeping the corps informed of 
instructional activities is the publication of Instruction News. This is 
a four- to eight-page, three-column newspaper which appears five 
times a year. : 

The production of Instruction News is supervised by an editorial 
board, which in tur is a subcommittee of the Executive Board of the 
Committees on Instruction. Membership of the editorial board in- 
cludes teachers from all instructional levels. Terms on the board are 
overlapping and vacancies are filled by the Executive Board upon 
nomination by the editorial board. No person may serve two consecu- 
tive terms. 

The detailed and technical work involved in the production of 
this newspaper is done by the editor, a supervisor in the Department 
of Publications. All of the details of production, however, are 
under the supervision of the directors of the Department of In- 
struction. 

Each issue of Instruction News is built around a theme which is 
maintained throughout the issue. It is hoped in this way to present a 
well-knit story of ways of effecting instructional practice in the 
schools. 

The general purpose of Instruction News as established by the Ex- 
ecutive Board is to report unusually effective teaching procedures and 
to keep the entire corps up to date on promising instructional activ- 
ities. 

The Use of Consultants 


A substantial sum is appropriated in the budget each year for the 
employment of specialists to assist curriculum committees and other 

- groups of teachers in the solution of their problems. Since Denver 
is the only large city in the entire plains region, it is somewhat of a 
problem to keep up to date with what is going on in other places. 
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One way of overcoming this handicap is to invite compet ent people 
to consult with Denver teachers. Long experience ith consult- 
ants indicates that the value derived from their visits is only 
partly dependent on the quality of the individual employed. A great 
deal depends upon the care and precision with which plans are made 
to utilize the services of the consultant. Careful pre-planning for the 
use of consultant time pays big dividends. 


Summer Workshop i 

Since 1939 the Denver Public Schools and the University of Den- 
ver have operated cooperatively a curriculum workshop during the 
first term of the summer session at the University. The Denver 
Board of Education provides partial payment of tuition for Denver 
teachers who work on school projects. A competent staff is chosen 
not only from the Denver school corps and the University but 
also from the ranks of outstanding educators in all parts of the coun- 
try. Five weeks of intensive work on curriculum problems in this 
workshop has proved of great value to the Denver schools. A large 
number of the Denver teachers have had one or more workshop 
experiences, the value of which is readily apparent. This work- 
shop has grown to be an important part of the teacher development 
program. 


National Studies 

The Denver schools have participated in national studies over a 
long period of time. Some of the studies in which one or more of the 
Denver schools have participated are: The Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association, the Stanford Social Studies In- 
vestigation, the Study on Teacher-Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Chicago Intergroup Study, and some of the 
studies of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University. i 

While we can only hope that our participation in these studies has 
contributed materially to their success, we know that the motivation 
which they have provided has been extremely stimulating to those 
in Denver who have been involved. Participation in such studies 
has been expensive, but the results in increased staff sensitivity and 
enthusiasm have been worth while. It is hoped that invitations to 
take part in such investigations will continue. 
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Travel for Teachers 


One of the recent innovations in the Denver program is the assump- 
tion by the Board of Education of part or all of the expense incurred 
by teachers for attendance at professional meetings. It is a little early 
to appraise the results of the travel allowance program, but an increas- 
ing interest in national professional groups has already been mani- 
fested. 


Evaluation 


It is comparatively easy to organize a program of instruction that 
looks good on paper. The question always arises, however, as to the 
extent to which instructional activities are realizing the objectives they 
were designed to achieve. For this reason, a continuous program of 
evaluation is essential in any curriculum organization. 

Fundamental to any effective evaluation is a clear statement of the 
purposes or objectives of the instructional program. This statement 
should be sufficiently specific to enable anyone to recognize the 
achievement of an objective when it is achieved. It is easy enough to 
speak of democracy, honesty, citizenship, or any of a host of other 
generalized concepts. It is a more difficult but nevertheless necessary 
task to specify these in terms of recognizable behavior. 

Another obstacle to an effective evaluation program is the diff- 
culty of being objective about one’s own activities. When one de- 
sires very much that something happen, it is difficult to admit that the 
desired outcome is not realized. For this reason, an evaluation pro- 
gram must be as objective as possible. 

In common with other school systems throughout the country, the 
Denver schools use a large number of standardized evaluation in- 
struments. It is the general policy of the system to provide any teacher 
with any available evaluation instrument for which he can demon- 
strate a need. A complete sample file of tests and other published 
evaluation devices is maintained in the office of the Department of 
Instruction. This file is in constant use by teachers with particular 
evaluation problems. In addition, a sample book of tests commonly 
used on each instructional level is furnished to each school building. 

Trained personnel in the Department of Instruction is available 
for consultation with teachers wishing help in evaluation problems. 
In addition, there is one teacher in each junior high and senior high 
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school who is assigned school time to work on the evaluation problems 
in that school. Such teachers are chosen because of interest in and 
aptitude for this work. Most of them have had special training and 
have served for relatively long periods as evaluation chairmen. 

In addition to the use of published tests, considerable attention is 
being given to some of the more informal types of evaluation. Socio- 
grams, social distance scales, rating sheets, unfinished stories, anec- 
dotal records, and similar techniques are being used more and more 
frequently as teachers strive for ways of appraising some of the less 
academic but nevertheless important purposes of instruction. 

Evaluation committees are maintained on each instructional level. 
These committees study results, plan new techniques, interpret find- 
ings, and otherwise give direction and significance to the evaluation 
activities. 

In addition, a considerable amount of time is given in each school, 
both by the faculty and by the teacher and his class, to interpreting 
the results of the appraisals of progress which have been made or are 
being made. 


OVERVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


Undoubtedly, many who have read this description of the Denver 
curriculum program have noticed weaknesses which are not apparent 
to those of us working intimately with it. It is to be hoped that they 
have also seen some strengths. As those who have the responsibility 
for the administration of the program look at it, certain problems 
remain to be solved and certain achievements and assets seem evident. 


Problems Still Unsolved 


One of the most difficult tasks in a large school system is the 
maintenance of adequate lines of communication. It seems that mere 
size presents almost insurmountable barriers to real understanding on 
the part of the entire corps. Real efforts have been made to solve this 
problem but it still looms large. f 

Instruction News, as described above, is an attempt to keep the 
professional corps informed about curriculum activities. All teachers 
are represented on the Committees on Instruction. The instruction 
committees do not act on any policy until the proposal has been thor- 
oughly discussed with the faculties concerned. Frequent meetings are 
held to discuss curriculum problems, workshops are organized, and 
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a large measure of responsibility for curriculum development is placed 
on the principal and faculty of each school. In spite of this, there is 
a substantial number of teachers who do not have a clear concept of 
the curriculum program. This is especially notable with respect to 
an understanding of the secondary program by elementary teachers, 
or vice versa. The problem of adequate communication leading to a 
fundamental understanding of curriculum problems by all is not yet 
solved in Denver. 

Another difficulty in developing a sound program of curriculum 
improvement is the various levels of awareness of curriculum in- 
adequacies on which teachers are found. It has been assumed that 
because administrators, supervisors, or members of Committees on 
Instruction appreciate the difficulties of present instructional practice, 
all teachers share these misgivings. Acting on the assumption that all 
teachers are equally agreed on the desirability of changing instruc- 
tional procedures has proved to be somewhat ineffective. As a matter 
of fact, studies have shown that many teachers are well satisfied with 
things as they are and resent efforts to change their activities. 

Ways must be developed for ascertaining the degrees of a teacher’s 
sensitivity to curriculum problems. Provision must be made for deal- 
ing with individual differences. Leaders must recognize the funda- 
mental differences between behavior which results from passive assent 
to a program and that which springs from an understanding accept- 
ance of it. 

Another difficulty is one of timing. How rapidly can progress be 
made without going too fast? How slowly must leaders go to keep 
all who are involyed working together? What room is there for 
‘individual initiative and experimentation in a large school situation? 
How can the spread of desirable activities be facilitated? 

These are questions for which Denver has as yet no clear-cut or 
definitive answers. 


Assets and Achievements 


Attention should not all be centered on the difficulties faced. 
There are some aspects of the Denver program which may be regarded 
as both proof and promise of achievement. ; 

One of these is the opportunity provided by the Denver organiza- 
tion for active participation by all school personnel. It is doubtless 
the degree of responsibility placed on the individual school faculty 
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and principal, the important role played by the committees, and the 
freedom to experiment individually which contribute most toward 
encouraging this participation. These opportunities are reinforced 
and emphasized by the budget provision, authorized by the Board of 
Education, for supply teacher time to relieve regular teachers engaged 
in curriculum work. 

Another sign of strength in the program is the provision for the 
marshaling of the resources of the entire system for the solution of a 
given problem. All of those concerned with instruction are members 
of and participate in the deliberations of the Committees on Instruc- 
tion. As problems arise all are involved in their solution. 

The Denver program has apparently been effective in the induction 
of new teachers. The newer staff members seem to lose little time in 
becoming integral parts of the Denver system. There is very little of 
the feeling that cooperative effort and assumption of responsibility 
may be postponed until some important staff member retires or dies. 

Another strength is the generally held feeling that the Denver 
schools have done something. The sense of belonging to an organiza- 
tion that is taking positive action is a stimulating experience. 

And not the least of the strengths is the conviction on the part of 
Denver citizens that Denver's schools are good schools. They are so 
confident of this that they are willing to make financial sacrifices in 
order that the schools may be generously supported. For a more 
effective expression of faith one could not ask. 


A 


CURRICULUM CONCEPTS IN A COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL—GLENCOE, ILLINOIS * 


WHAT IS THE CURRICULUM? 


Mary Wuireg, the new teacher, faces her group for the first 
time one fine September morning, The “Good mornings” have all 
been said, the last fond mother has left. And now the children are 
hers. What is she going to do? Mary was hired to teach them. But 
what does teaching them mean? 

When Mary signed her contract in the spring she had taken her 
copy home and carefully read it all. It began, 


“The Board of Education of School District No. __, ; 3 
Chereinafter called the Board) hereby employs Mary White Çhereinafter 
called the teacher) as a teacher in the schools of said district and the 
teacher hereby accepts such employment. It is mutually agreed that such 
employment is subject to the following conditions and undertakings: 

1. The teacher shall teach such grades and subjects and in such build- 

ings as the Board, acting through its superintendent, may from time 


to time direct.” 


Mary had read on through twelve other “conditions and undertakings” 
and found they dealt with such matters as length of the school term, 
salary, sick leave, absences, and rules and regulations. But nowhere 
in her contract was there any reference to how she was to do the job 
for which she was employed. 

But Mary is a “legally qualified” teacher. ‘That means she knows 
what teaching is and how to go about it. At least, the Board assumes 
that is so because the superintendent has hired her. So what did Mary 
do? 

During the spring and summer she had kept in touch with the 
superintendent. She found what “grade” she was to teach, how many 


* This report was prepared by Jonn STERNIG, a member of the 
staff of the Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools, 
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children were in it, what the physical facilities were, what supplies 
and equipment she could have and how to go about ordering them. 
Perhaps she asked what she was supposed to teach, and possibly the 
superintendent mailed her a “Course of Study” or a “Guide.” 

And now it is September and Mary is ready to teach, What is she 
going to do? The story could go on here in any of a score of different 
directions, all of them based on the actual experiences of a score of 
“Marys” in real teaching situations. 

If the reader, at this point, were given the task of completing the 
story by describing what he wished “Mary” would do in his school, 
he would be writing a fairly accurate account of his own philosophy 
of education. For ultimately every activity in every school in this 
country must be evaluated in terms of what goes on day by day in 
“Mary's” classroom. What happens to children and to their teacher 
must always be the final, the acid, test. Far too many books written 
about education seem to be more concerned with cleverly written ex- 
positions of educational theory than with the realities of classroom life. 
Yet every school person knows that schools succeed or fail in the class- 
rooms, not in what is said or written about them. 

Since this is to be a description of the curriculum program in 
Glencoe let us stay with one of our “Marys” for a bit, and see what 
happens to her. 

When the vacancy which she was to fill first appeared Mary was 
one of many candidates who were interviewed. She passed the pre-» 
liminary screening and finally came before a personnel committee 
composed of members of the Glencoe teaching staff, the counseling 
staff, the administration, and the school board. These folks had an 
opportunity to talk with her informally and she had a chance to ask 
questions about Glencoe. Filling a position is a two-way proposition: 
the candidate must be suited to the job and the job to the candidate. 
Teaching situations are no more alike than teachers are. y 

We accepted Mary and she accepted us. We gave her an abun- ` 
dance of printed material about us and she spent some time visiting 
in our classes, talking with our teachers and our children. 

Her actual employment began the latter part of June when the 
summer phase of the Glencoe Year-Round Program * begins. As a 


1 References to Glencoe Year-Round Program: The Nation's Schools, April, 1946; 
School Management, August, 1947; N. E. A. Journal, November, 1948; The School 
Executive, April, 1949. 
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new teacher, Mary joined the orientation workshop which is designed 
to give new staff members every opportunity to know all about-our 
schools, our staff, and our community before they ever face young- 
sters in the classrooms. 

Since the summer program is mainly devoted to teacher improve- 
ment in service, Mary was able to have all her questions answered 
and herself fully prepared before her work with children began. She 
had time to work in her room, to gather materials, supplies, books. 
She discussed her philosophy of education with our staff and with our 
counselors. She became familiar with our collective point of view 
in all matters. She made a thorough study of the part of the total 
educational program for which she was to be responsible. 

She worked in art, in music, in science, in shop, and with audio- 
visual materials, under the guidance of the counselors in these areas. 
She became familiar with the library, the stock room, the record 
collection, and all the special services. 

She was a member of the curriculum committees, Parents as well 
as teachers worked on these committees with her, so that she had a 
chance to know Glencoe parents. These contacts extended to non- 
professional activities, such as evening picnics, games, and trips to 
regional places of interest, which gave her an understanding of the 
community and its people. 

She went over the records of the children she was to teach and had 
an opportunity to discuss these with the previous teacher and others 
who knew the children. She got to know the custodians and all the 
physical routines of the building. In short, she prepared herself for 
her job in the environment in which she was to function. During the 
month of August she and the other members of the staff went on 
vacation with pay—a time for Mary to relax and assimilate all she had 
absorbed. 

Then, with the coming of Labor Day, Mary headed back to Glen- 
coe for a series of pre-school meetings which occupied three days. 
During this time the activities of the summer were reviewed, plans 
for the coming year were made, staff organization was set up, build- 
ing meetings were held, and rooms were put in final order in prepara- 
tion for the children. 

And so we return to the situation described at the beginning of this 
chapter. Mary finally meets her pupils. What is she going to do? 
The answer will still depend on Mary, but she certainly won't be 
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aimless about it. She has had all the orientation she needs in order to 
plan purposefully for a year of living with her group that will con- 
tribute to the best possible education of each child in the group. 

At the beginning of this chapter we posed a question: What is the 
curriculum? The answer has been implied in what has been said 
thus far. The curriculum is all that goes on in the lives of the chil- 
dren, their parents, and their teachers. The curriculum is made up of 
everything that surrounds the learner in all his waking hours. In fact, 
the curriculum has been defined as “the environment in motion.” 
It is this concept which we try to put into practice in Glencoe and 
which, of necessity, makes us a community school. Schools which 
recognize that everything which happens to the learner is educative 
either for good or for ill must be community schools, since only in 
that way can the total curriculum be seen in action. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are not the curriculum, though they are part of it. 
Freedom, self-direction, and social growth are not the curriculum, 
but they are part of it. Books, tools, supplies, and materials are not 
the curriculum, but they are used by it. School rooms, school build- 
ings, and teachers are not the curriculum; neither are homes, churches, 
stores, and parents. Yet all these are a part of it. 

It would be pleasant, perhaps, if one could write the curriculum 
into a course of study. But at best a course of study is only a state- 
ment of a point of view, and at worst it becomes an instrument which 
enslaves teachers and learners. 

These remarks should make our position in Glencoe clear. In terms 
of our definition, all that is to be described in the ensuing pages is an 
active part of the curriculum and designed for one major purpose: 
the most effective growth of children—physically, mentally, socially, 
and spiritually. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND STAFF ORGANIZATION 


Organization and system are necessary in any going concern. A 
school system which lacks these is soon a collection of vaguely related 
units with no direction adequate to achieve the goals of education. 

Glencoe has a democratic organization which is designed to bring 
out the best in every individual associated with us, not by admin- 
istrative order but through self-realization. 

We have three schools, located in the north, center, and south 
sections of the town. Our total school population is about goo, and 
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we have about fifty-five teachers and counselors to guide their edu- 
cation. Since we are a small organization, informality is easy. One 
of the first impressions visitors receive as they observe our teachers is 
our warm, friendly relationship. We call each other by first names, as 
any close friends do. This is an honest expression of the basic fact 
that we enjoy each other. Rank and title in themselves merit no 
respect with us. Our respect goes deeper. It is measured in terms of 
what we do, not of what we are called. Thus, when the superinten- 
dent is greeted “Hi, Paul,” it is an honest expression of close personal 
regard, and not an artificial demonstration, The fact that Paul is a 
Ph.D. means little. That he is one of us means much. So it’s Paul 
and John and Ruby and all the rest—not Dr. or Mr. or Miss. This 
may seem trivial to some readers, and a farce or a foolish practice to 
others. But to us it is symbolic of the main ingredient of our organi- 
zation—our respect for each other as persons contributing to our com- 
mon goals and purposes. 

Organization must have life and spirit. Ours has it in this friendly 
working relationship. This will not seem unrelated to curriculum 
if our definition is remembered: curriculum is everything that hap- 
pens in the environment. 

The mechanical organization of the staff is as described in the 
following paragraphs. 

The general faculty unit consists of the total teaching and admin- 

` istrative staff. This group elects its chairman annually and meets 
regularly—at least once each month—to carry on group discussions of 
all matters pertaining to the schools and to take group action in these 
matters. In this way all school matters, curricular and otherwise, are 
given full consideration in an open meeting where everyone can say 
what he feels. Thus nothing takes place without the full knowledge 
and consent of the total staff. General faculty meetings are never 
occasions for the administration to announce decisions on which the 
staff has had no opportunity to act. We do everything cooperatively. 
What this means in staff understanding and support must be self- 
evident. 

The general faculty is organized in three divisions—the primary, 
intermediate, and upper schools. The details of policies, procedures, 
curriculum policies, and the like, are fully explored in these units 
where specific problems, as they relate to children in these groups, 
can be discussed most effectively. It is here that implementation in 
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terms of specific action with children takes place. Division meetings 
take place regularly—sometimes following a brief general faculty 
meeting, sometimes independently. 

The over-all planning of these meetings can be considered in the 
course of examining the committee organization. The major standing 
committee is the Planning Committee. This group does all the pre- 
liminary sifting and clearing on matters of business and decides what 
problems need faculty, division, or committee attention. It meets the 
first week of each month to plan the meetings of that month. The 
Planning Committee consists of the chairman of the faculty (who is 
also the chairman of this group), the chairmen of all other commit- 
tees, a representative of the counselor staff, the curriculum counselor, 
an elected chairman from each division, the principals, and the super- 
intendent. 

The order of business is determined by the chairman and generally 
consists of reports by each member on matters of concern in the areas 
represented. Teachers contact their appropriate representatives to 
present ideas or problems so that they may be given consideration. 
Some items can be decided by the Planning Committee, but all topics 
of general interest and importance are scheduled for further study by 
appropriate groups. Thus the Planning Committee will decide on 
such matters as procedures on a Red Cross drive, or bicycle inspec- 
tions, or setting dates for speakers; but matters like curriculum study 
or policy changes are slated for further consideration. The calendar 
of weekly meetings is thus determined by the Planning Committee 
from month to month on the basis of expressed needs. 

Representatives of other committees were mentioned in the above 
description. Most of these committees change from year to year. We 
have a Social Committee which is permanent. This is concerned with 
matters of teacher welfare, parties, flowers for ill teachers, orientation 
of new staff members, and the like. We also have a Community 
Relations Committee which acts as a liaison agency for the schools 
and community organizations like the P.T.A., the League of Women 
Voters, the Library Club, the Woman’s Club, and church groups. 
This committee also is permanent. 

Other committees change as problems change. Thus, for two years 
a large group did intensive work on audio-visual education, as part 
of the plan to develop a multisensory education program. This then 
became a small committee of three, meant merely to keep things mov- 
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ing, but is now being revived and expanded as a facilitating resources 
committee to explore the newest developments in the field and to ex- 
pand the concept into the total curriculum study. Committees on 
language arts, science, human relations have had the same sort of 
history. In other words, committee organization is highly flexible to 
meet changing conditions and changing needs. 

An administrative council composed of the superintendent, the 
assistant superintendent, the principals, and the guidance and curric- 
ulum counselors meets weekly to discuss administrative matters, and 
ultimately clears through the Planning Committee as the others do. 

Now to summarize in more detail how a specific item of business 
is carried through. Suppose a classroom teacher discovers difficulties 
in planning for an excursion with her group—perhaps because of in- 
complete or inconsistent school policy in the matter. She would report 
her trouble to her division chairman, who would take it up at a Plan- 
ning Committee meeting for complete study and action. In the 
meantime the teacher would work out some arrangement with her 
principal, so that her plans would not necessarily be postponed. 

Or suppose a division meeting reveals the need of some new think- 
ing on the subject of home contact reporting. The division chairman 
would be instructed to carry the problem to a Planning Committee 
meeting for further action, 

Or possibly the counselor service does not operate as a teacher feels 
it should. This problem would be taken to the counselor representa- 
tive for Planning Committee discussion. 

OF course, day-by-day problems are handled directly through prin- 
cipals, counselors, or anyone else who can help. But anything that 
requires full understanding by the staff, or involves school policy, 
gets to the Planning Committee for full discussion. 

As has been previously indicated, then, this group has two courses 
open. If the answer to the problem is at hand, it is given then and 
there. If it is something that requires study, it is referred to a com- 
mittee. The committee will explore it fully and report its recommend- 
ations through its chairman to the Planning Committee. Ultimately 
it will be brought to the general faculty for discussion and final action. 

In this manner the faculty is always “in the know”—either directly 
or through its representatives—on everything that ever comes up. 

Custodians have their special committee whose meetings all of them 
attend regularly with their administrative head for full discussion of 
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their problems. This is no small matter, for custodians are members 
of the staff in a very real sense. Every teacher knows how difficult a 
job can be if custodians are not in agreement on all matters of school 
operation. 

We believe in democratic organization and cooperative work on 
everything that concerns us individually and collectively. Any study 
of the Glencoe curriculum program must be made against this back- 
ground belief if its implications are to be understood. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GLENCOE CURRICULUM 


The history of Glencoe’s curriculum is no cut-and-dried chronology. 
We have no course of study, in the usual sense of that term. Our 
curriculum guides have gone through many phases, and are at present 
undergoing their most complete re-evaluation, with a brand new 
curriculum design for modem education as the ultimate goal. 

At every stage the full cooperative effort of our entire staff was 
brought to bear on the undertaking. The original design under the 
present administration dates back to more than a decade ago, when 
our old “Green Bible,” called “A Guide for Curriculum Planning,” 
was produced through the cooperative efforts of the entire staff. The 
table of contents of that guide will give an idea of its scope and ap- 
proach: 

Frame of Reference 

Design for Living 

Major Integrative Theme 

Functions of the Social Heritage 

Contributions of the Social Sciences 

Contributions of Science 

Contributions of Language Arts 

Contributions of Mathematics 

Contributions of Arts and Crafts 

Contributions of Health and Physical Education 
Guidance and Evaluation 
Toward Community Education 


Although we no longer use this guide, its point of view was sound, 
especially in the way it was developed and used. The following quo- 
tation from the Foreword still represents our philosophy of curriculum 
development: 


The preparation of curriculum outlines for the Glencoe Public Schools 
was an enterprise in which pupils, classroom teachers, and parents partici- 
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pated. Experts, specialists, administrators, and Supervisory agents contrib- 
uted to the activity through their writings, participation in group confer- 
ences, and assuming responsibility for some of the technical details of edit- 
ing and organizing materials. 

The outlines in their present form represent, therefore, the results of 
co-operative group thinking by individuals most immediately concerned 
with the growth of children—classroom teachers, parents, and the children 
themselves. These individuals cannot be expected to act intelligently in the 
administration of an educational program unless they have participated in 
the formulation of policies and have accepted the implications of such poli- 
cies as reasonable and desirable. 

The outlines should be interpreted, then, as transitional policies that are, 
at this time of formulation, acceptable and achievable by the persons who 
are most immediately concerned with their implementation. Throughout 
the development of the entire project, it has been recognized that provi- 
sions should be made for flexibility and continuous adjustment to meet the 
changing and unpredictable needs of all persons and of society. 


The last paragraph was taken literally. The guide was never a fixed 
curriculum but was revised continuously to meet changing conditions. 
The first step after the development of the guide was the production 
of a “Curriculum Guide for Parents” in which the partnership con- 
cept between home and school was stressed and which served to keep 
parents informed of what was going on in the schools. This was 
furthered by means of a comprehensive bulletin and reinforced in 
evening grade meetings where parents met with the teacher of every 
group and had an opportunity to hear and see what was going on and 
to discuss the education of their children with the teacher. 

Then came a book called Together We Learn. This was the out- 
growth of the cooperative discussions and study just described. Printed 
on coated paper, profusely illustrated, and nicely bound, it went to 
every home and was received enthusiastically. 

The following quotation from the Foreword will indicate its pur- 
pose: 


Public education in a democracy should be conceived as a partnership 
between home and school. Too frequently the home has been a silent part- 
ner, except when the school did something of which the home did not ap- 
prove. Together We Learn is an illustration of what can be achieved when 
both partners work together. This publication was planned by parents, 
teachers and pupils. Much of the writing was done by parents. It is de- 
signed to serve as a curriculum guide for parents. By means of this guide 
we believe that home and school may be able to provide learning į 
ences that are continuous, unified and rich in meaning and purpose. . . . 
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"The book followed in general the curriculum guide which our 
teachers used, and it was written in a light, easy-to-read style, and was 
full of suggestions for activities in which parents and children could 
engage to enrich what went on in the schools. 

Then came the war and all the things we had been taking for 
granted suddenly were mixed up, tumbled about, and upset. Our 
very way of life was threatened. The strain showed itself gradually 
in the emotional climate of our community, our homes, our classrooms. 
First there was the intense, almost dedicated feeling that came as we 
all felt ourselves to be defenders of right and justice against evil and 
oppression. With the coming of the dark days of ’42, when dreams 
of easy victory faded and the knowledge of long bloody years ahead 
became a certainty, we all realized that our old world was gone for- 
ever. Every aspect of our culture was affected, and education could 
not afford to ignore the changed conditions any more than the mili- 
tary or industrial forces could. 

Our community school concept became stronger than ever as we 
realized that now, more than ever, we all had to work together to 
educate our children under conditions of uncertainty and adversity, 
when emotional factors all through the culture were dangerously 
tense. 

Our home-school contacts went into detail on how to maintain 
stability in our undertakings, how to face reality, uncertainty, and 
hourly changes without becoming mere victims of our nerves. Here 
was a living example of the necessity of making our curriculum con- 
cept broad enough to include every moment of the learner's waking 
life and every agency that came into his life. 

Not only that; we also began to see with stark and vivid clarity 
where life’s true values lay. Where we had previously recognized the 
need for a life-centered rather than a subject-centered curriculum, we 
now saw the implementation of this point of view in the events going 
on about us. The soldiers were finding that the grades they made in 
math or spelling could not sustain them. But the values they had 
gained as men—their character, their loyalty, their faith, their man- 
hood—these carried them through the raw and brutal business. It was 
as clear as day that schools simply had to be concerned with the whole 
man, not his intellect alone. 

Our in-service program during the war years took cognizance of 
all this, and our curriculum revision proceeded along such lines. 
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Still wétking cooperatively we produced two new books which 
summarized the intensive study and discussions we were having. One 
book called Together We Build a Community School ‘stressed for 
parents the vital importance of home-school-community cooperation. 
The other, A Guide to Social Education, was a revision of the social 
studies program. Its Foreword will indicate our thinking at the time: 


This revision of our social studies program, extending through sixth 
grade, is being published in the midst of total war. It reflects, therefore, 
the direction in which we believe a program of social education should 
move if our schools are to meet the individual and social needs that are 
being dramatically portrayed during this period of emergency. Future wars 
seem inevitable if we continue to believe that history repeats itself. ‘This 
program of social education assumes that we need not repeat past mistakes. 
On the contrary it asserts that through the study of past experience and 
practice in present affairs people should be able to improve the quality of 
their living. 


Our old “Green Bible,’ which had seemed so good when it was 
first developed, had by now been revised and rethought so many 
‘times that it was a historical curiosity rather than a functioning manu- 
"script. We had been true to our philosophy and had changed our 
work with children to meet changing conditions as the years went by. 

Then the war, or at least the shooting phase of it, ended. Friends 
and enemies realigned themselves and the war of nerves began. The 
peace which was only an armistice kept the pressing problems of the 
world as much in our consciousness as the war had done. Atomic 
energy came out of the seclusion of the laboratory into the vocabulary 
of the kindergartner. The insistent ghosts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the swoosh of rockets hurled into the upper atmosphere, the whine of 
jet planes, the flashing speed of supersonic craft—all combined into a 
confusing medley of new scientific development. But for what? In- 
dustrial reconversion, strikes, inflation, economic prophecies, Euro- 
pean Recovery, Asiatic wars, mass hunger, debts, waste, shortages, 
conservation problems—all these and dozens more hurled themselves 
at us from the newspapers, the radio, the screen. Television came 
into the living room to add new topics for conversation or concern. 

Was this the world we had all hoped for while the war roared on? 
Or was that world only a thing of dreams, never to appear again? 

‘Whatever we thought of it, the fact remained that things were 
different. And the school curriculum of 1940 or 1945 was as out- 
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moded as those worlds were. Our “environment in motion” concept 
of the curriculum meant that it changed as fast as conditions around 
us changed. We had to/remain as fluid as time and as flexible as 
space to keep in tune with events. But stability and security require 
something one can hold on to. It is all very well to be carried along 
by the current of events, but it is wise to have a boat in which to ride. 

Our boat had become rather heavily overloaded. We had social 
studies, arts, crafts, music, science, health, physical education, audio- 
visual education, safety education, language arts, mathematics, and 
all the other odds and ends which schools do for and with children. 
. We added every new thing in an attempt to keep up to date, and we 
were finding that the day was not long enough for all we felt we 
ought to do. 

In the old days of the three R’s it was a simple matter to outline 
what the job of the school should be. The intangibles which made 
human beings were not felt to be the direct responsibility of the 
school. The home was then in a position to carry out the major task 
of building people. As our culture changed, homes became less and 
less able to provide children with the real living experiences of work- 
ing together on real jobs. Other means had to be found for getting 
the desired results. Schools attempted to fill in, and succeeded to 
some extent. However, parents too often failed to recognize that this 
meant schools would have to change their nature. If they were to do 
more of what the home and community had once done they could 
not very well remain places concerned with the intellect alone. More 
varied experiences had to be provided and the values fully capitalized. 
New values, new guidance, new emphases had to come. In com- 
munities where home, school, and church work together on com- 
munity education, this task becomes a matter of mutual discussion 
and understanding about how best to work together toward a common 
goal—the growth of children into good adults. 

But even where this does happen and good community schools 
result, there is always the problem of how to plan a curriculum that 
can include everything it needs without upsetting the emotional sta- 
bility of learner and teacher. 

We were in this sort of boat at the end of the war. How to get 
everything in and still keep afloat? Each new thing that came along 
was felt to be of value and was given attention, yet hardly anything 
of the old was taken out to make room. We added safety education, 
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health education, audio-visual education, nuclear energy, more sci- 
ence, band, orchestra—all on top of an already full day. It was a neat 
problem. How to plan the children’s experiences so that the best of 
everything could be gained? Add to this the persistent fact that the 
entire world had changed with the war and that our total educational 
point of view would have to change and adjust to new circumstances 
and new problems in order to contribute to their solution. We were 
all convinced that education seemed to hold the key to many of the 
problems facing the world. Yet education nationally was pretty much 
concerned with the world of the past rather than that of the present. 
And it seemed quite unconcerned about the world of the future— 
the very world which depended upon the products of our schools 
today for its realization. 

These were the circumstances in which we found ourselves in 1946 
and 1947 as we continued our evaluation of our schools and our 
educational procedures. It was against this background of stern reality 
‘that the next phase of our curriculum development began. 


x 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

The time was February, 1948. In the years since the war ended 
we had gradually come to the conclusion that what was needed was 
a really basic rethinking of the total job of the schools to the end that 
we might design a curriculum which would be oriented toward com- 
monly accepted goals in our community. We had done about as much 
as could be done with the old framework. It was time to strike out in 
new directions, 

This plan had been discussed informally on a number of occasions 
when we finally set a date for all those interested to meet and make 
plans for a new curriculum design. Teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators got together to explore ways and means of initiating a cont 
prehensive curriculum design. We were not after a course of study. 
We wanted a design that could be adapted by and to individual 
teachers, parents, and children and yet retain all the fundamental 
values we all agreed upon. 

Our first discussion revealed what we all knew—that our present 
educational procedures were adequate for our purpose though we 
recognized the problems which made a new design desirable. Thus 


we were under no urgent pressure to produce a curriculum design at 
any given time. 
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Our first agreement, then, was to go on as we were—to make 
changes as new ideas could be put into practice but to let the new 
project extend on for an indefinite time to insure the proper oppor- 
tunity for all the fundamental explorations that needed to be made 
before new conclusions could be reached. We anticipated a five-year 
period of working together, studying, trying out, revising, restudying, 
before we could say the new design was fully in operation. And even 
then we could not say we had a finished product, since our concept 
of the curriculum would never permit a static—fixed—state of affairs. 

Our plans then proceeded to the organization of committees which 
would begin to explore the field. Chairmen were appointed by the 
group in the first meeting. We had no set plan of approach but felt 
the following interrelated areas would offer a good starting point: 
(1) objectives, purposes, and principles; (2) child growth and devel- 
opment; (3) cultural resources; (4) living and working together; 
(5) evaluation. 

The new project was given full discussion at a subsequent faculty 
meeting. Everyone joined a committee of his own choice, and meet- 
ings were planned to give things a good start. 

Very early in this project we discussed ways of getting our com- 
munity into the study. As a community school we naturally wanted 
our patrons to work with us. But parents have always been real part- 
ners with us, so this was not hard to do. They are in and out of our 
schools as much as their children. They visit classes, become friends 
of the teachers, work as room mothers, come for personal conferences 
at reporting time, and so feel very much at home with us. 

To get parent participation in our curriculum project our teachers 
suggested names of parents known to be especially interested and 
available. These parents were personally invited to join committees 
previously described. 
` By this time the regular school year was over, and the design project 
became the theme for the summer phase of the Glencoe school year. 
Without any children in school, our staff was able to concentrate 
full-time on the work of committees. Parents joined the groups and 
throughout the summer these committees engaged in research, plan- 
ning, discussion, and writing. Each group produced at summer's end 
a comprehensive bulletin which covered the work and conclusions. 

Also during the summer the P.T.A. worked with the faculty in 
the development of P.T.A. programs for the coming year—programs 
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woven around the themes of the new design project. These were in- 
tended to reach all the parents who were not able to work with the 
staff in a more active capacity. 

The P.T.A. programs consisted of panels made up of teachers and 
parents. The panels were set up by division levels—primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper school. Each discussed the design topics with 
emphasis on the implications for its particular age groups. In this 
way the general theme of the curriculum design was carried to the 
entire community. 

When school reopened in the fall the project continued to be our 
“in-service” task. The parents who had worked with us during the 
summer remained as a nucleus for the weekly meetings during the 
regular school year. 

To broaden community participation, written invitations, with reply 
blanks attached, were sent to every parent in Glencoe asking those 
who were interested and available to join us. 

The opening general meeting of all teachers and parents was used 
to bring everyone up to date and to discuss plans for the year. It was 
agreed that discussions should be held by the three division levels— 
primary, intermediate, and upper school. It was also agreed that the 
bulletins produced by the summer staff were to be the basis for dis- 
cussion during the year. Further details on the parent participation 
involved may be found in an article in The Nation's Schools.? 

Tn addition to this lay participation, certain other individuals are 
needed in a project of this sort. 

One of these is the specialist who serves as consultant, Once the 
original teacher-parent group has explored the problems so that they 
are well under way, it becomes very important to call in individuals 
whose background enables them to see the total project with the ob- 
jective vision of an outsider and the sharpened insight of the special- 
ist. We were fortunate in having several such persons spend several 
days with us at intervals through the year. They helped us evaluate 
the materials produced during the summer in telation to the total 
plan. We were given an insight into the basic goals of education as 
our work applied to them. We explored the concept of “general edu- 
cation” as it was related to elementary education. And we were given 
guidance in planning our work through the year so that we made 
progress toward our final goal. Without such objective direction, it 

2 “Cooperative Planning,” The Nation's Schools, June, 1949. 
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is easy to go in circles and get nowhere. With it, the group does the 
sort of creative thinking that leads to new conclusions. 

The function of the specialist is not to tell us what to do, but to 
challenge our thinking about what has been done and to draw out 
the new steps suggested by evaluation of what has been done. His 
job is not to tell, but to question, to suggest, to open new avenues of 
exploration, to indicate research which bears on the problems, and to 
keep the various activities directed toward the basic unit. 

After our meetings and discussions with the consultants, our next 
course unfolded. The entire faculty and parents continued to work 
in division groups in discussing and evaluating the summer bulletins 
against the background of our work with the specialists. At the same 
time the Planning Committee took it upon itself to work beyond the 
staff enterprise and explore next steps. It evolved a new outline, more 
in keeping with the progress we had made, and also suggested how 
the points in the new outline might be developed. 

Members of the Planning Committee took it upon themselves to 
draw pupils into the project by discussing with them such matters 
as the following: (1) What do you feel the world will be like in 
1975? (2) What things should the school be doing to get you ready 
for such a world? (3) What do you think are the important things 
that education should do for you? (4) What basic goals which you 
can recognize do our teachers work for? (5) What influences in your 
lives do you recognize as coming from your home, your church, your 
school, and other community agencies? 

We were consciously drawing our students into the project at this 
point in order to see what they themselves felt about education, its 
ultimate goals and values, and its methods as they affected the lives 
of children. 

Another extension of our project probed into the feelings of other 
community agencies about education. We made plans for contacting 
members of civic organizations, churches, industry, labor, and the 
professions to get a cross section of the thinking of these groups on the 
topics with which we were concerned. With the broad concept of 
curriculum which we had accepted we had to know what every aspect 
of the total environment was, and how persons in it felt. 

At the time of this writing we are about to embark on another sum- 
mer of work on the new steps in which we hope to bring together all 
the thinking done this past year and to develop it into new plans and 
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an extension of the total project into further work in the classrooms. 
Already the influence is evident in new emphases in teaching. New 
ideas exert a leavening influence which in time changes the whole 
structure. This is what we aim for. Our materials are in mimeo- 
graphed form; we stress the temporary nature of each piece of work, 
lest it be taken as final. We build on what has gone before. The end 
of our curriculum project is not in sight. We plan as we go along, 
and cannot tell what concrete results may come of any specific ex- 
ploration. What we aim for is the development of a curriculum de- 
sign for modern living which will integrate all the forces which make 
up the curriculum and which will serve as a guide for the teachers 


and all the other groups and individuals in the community who deal 
with children. 


THE CURRICULUM IN MOTION 


Whatever the plans for the curriculum, there must be some means 
of putting them into action. This may take any form—from the ex- 
treme of rigid regimentation, where teachers of a given grade all do 
the same thing at the same time in the same way in a group where 
children are seen only as identical units of a larger part, to the ex- 
treme of unrestricted freedom where every individual child does just 
as he pleases and there is no over-all direction anywhere. 

It is our feeling that good educational procedure lies between these 
extremes. Children must be recognized as unique individuals and so 
treated, but they must recognize their responsibility as members of 
a group. Teachers must be free to plan with children activities which 
are suited to the needs of those children, yet there must be some uni- 
fied plan in the school system so that a balanced result is possible. 

This poses a problem in administration and supervision. In the 
Glencoe schools we have two curriculum counselors whose respon- 
sibility it is to see that continuity is maintained without regimentation. 
Since we do not expect all teachers to do the same thing in the same 
way, the curriculum counselors are kept busy, helping each teacher 
to capitalize on her own strong points. 

The curriculum counselors, through regular contact, are aware of 
what is going on in every classroom in all our schools. With this 
over-all picture clear in their minds they are able to coordinate by 
counseling rather than by supervisory edict. 

While we believe in the self-contained classroom where each 
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teacher is competent to carry out at least a minimum program in all 
areas, we do have a full staff of counselors in the special areas. These 
individuals may do special teaching as well as counseling. A teacher 
with no background in music may ask the music counselor to carry 
out a music program with her. The same may be true of science or 
crafts or art. But during our summer program these teachers will 
join workshops where the specialists will help them achieve at least 
threshold competency in every area. Thus, in time, every teacher is 
able to function in a self-contained classroom where she calls in 
specialists to help but need not abdicate her position to them. This 
requires teachers who are well prepared before service and who are 
anxious to improve in service. It also demands a school program 
which sets out to help teachers to grow during service in all areas 
where growth is needed. 

There must be ample opportunity for teachers to get together for 
discussion of common as well as personal problems. New teachers 
must be oriented to the schools if they are to be fully effective. Studies 
in industry have indicated that 85 per cent of failures by workers are 
due to personal factors and only 15 per cent to defects in training. 
This situation is substantially true in teaching also. If a teacher's 
orientation and personal adjustment are right, and if there is oppor- 
tunity for growth in service, there is little reason for failure. 

The most important individual in our schools is the classroom 
teacher. We truly believe this. It is reflected in the trust we place in 
her for the primary responsibility for children. It is given tangible 
proof in the single salary schedule, according to which she is paid as 
much as counselors or even principals. The classroom teacher makes 
the curriculum come alive. She is the one who helps children get 
meaning and value from the experiences they have. Our whole edu- 
cational organization is set up to give teaching its proper value and 
to give teachers the sense of importance and self-realization which 
every human being needs. 

All of our administrative, counseling, custodial, office, and business 
staff has one function only—to help our classrooms operate in the best 
way possible. Thus far we have indicated the role of administration 
in furnishing leadership and in making possible a good working or- 
ganization; we have shown the functions of the counselors in their 
various capacities. The custodial staff also is important. These men 
join us in faculty discussions and have meetings of their own so that 
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they too may fully understand what the schools are trying to do. 
* Such understanding is required if these men are to be most useful. 
Otherwise they are only the clean-up squad which grumbles at every 
request, since they see each new undertaking only as additional work. 
Our men know what we are after. They work with children on class 
and group projects. They are friends of ours, partners in education. 

Our School Board also is kept “in the know” in a somewhat unusual 
way. At regular intervals through the year these people spend Sun- 
days with us at school to discuss education with our staff. We talk 
about the curriculum, about the counseling service, about summer 
plans, about workshops, about everything that happens in our schools. 
As a result of these Sunday meetings our board gets to know teachers 
personally and learns about their work firsthand. In Glencoe the 
teachers themselves discuss the activities of the school with the board, 
and this close personal touch pays off in genuine respect both ways. 
Our board members are able to discuss what happens in school with 
the taxpayers they represent in most convincing fashion, for they 
really know what happens. And our staff knows “Hap” and “Tex” 
and “Ed” of the board as well as they know one another. 

The curriculum in action is also aided by certain inanimate means. 
A weekly bulletin comes out on Mondays. This is made up of staff 
contributions on all sorts of subjects and it also carries the weekly 
schedule of events, The superintendent's column carries comments 
on current developments and items of an inspirational nature; coun- 
selors offer suggestions for aids to teaching; teachers contribute ideas 
they gather from reading or thinking. In short, the pulse of the 
schools is reflected in the weekly bulletin. The direct benefit to our 
curriculum comes from the wealth of inspiration which is carried. 
The crafts counselor tells how to build a weather vane; the arts 
counselor describes the use of a new art technique or announces the 
opening of an exhibit; the science counselor gives detailed informa- 
tion about a coming eclipse of the moon and offers to visit each room 
for further discussion; the music department reviews some new 
records; the librarian Teports on new books; and new developments. 
in multisensory education are described. Tt is items like these, appear- 
ing regularly, which keep our people on their toes, They are quick 
to discover new developments and to share them with each other. 

But after all these contributions to the curriculum have been made, 
one must still go to the classroom to see it in action. What do you 
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find? In Glencoe you would find many things. There is no Glencoe 
Plan. There is an individual approach to teaching and learning, as 
has already been implied and indicated in all that has gone before. 

Our classrooms contain groups of children living together in normal 
human relationships. There is freedom but no license. Individuals 
are respected but they also show respect. There is democratic plan- 
ning and group agreement. Teaching is individualized. We use no 
textbooks; instead, we have many books on every level of ability. 
Each child is able to find something within his ability. There are 
no arbitrary “grade” standards which pull accelerated students down 
to mediocrity and pull slow students up toward goals impossible of 
attainment. We take each child where he is and help him to grow 
from there. The whole group might be learning about electricity, 
but some children will be reading primary books on the subject while 
others will be using advanced encyclopedic material on the same topic. 
We believe in individual differences and strive to help each child 
progress as fast and as far as he can go. Neither the slow nor the 
gifted pupil should be held to a mythical “grade level,” but each 
should go to the maximum of his own level. 

This individualized approach to education may be hard on the 
teacher, but its results are proportionately worth while. To attain it 
small groups are required, so we try to keep ours at twenty-five or less. 
The difficulty of giving individualized instruction is in direct pro- 
portion to the size of the group. Further help in this comes through 
an ungraded organization in our schools, where children are living 
in primary, intermediate, and upper school divisions with no grade 
designations. This will allow for flexibility in grouping so that all 
the factors bearing on grouping can be given consideration. And 
so our curriculum in action must be seen in all its aspects. All work 
together and each part contributes to the whole. 


EVALUATION 


It is psychologically bad to leave the consideration of evaluation 
«till the end of a discussion, since this might imply that it takes place 
at the conclusion of an activity. But it is placed here for reasons of 
emphasis, not chronology. We interpret evaluation as a continuous 
process which goes on all through the duration of every experience. 
Too often evaluation is conceived to be the administration of objective 
or standardized tests at the conclusion of activities to see “how much” 
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_ children have “learned.” This puts a false face on learning. Through- 
_ out this chapter we have stressed the conviction that learning involves 
the whole child—his physical, social, emotional, and intellectual being 
as it reacts to its environment. Such an interpretation could never 
allow evaluation of only one phase of learning. We all accept this idea 
in specific cases. For instance, a man may pass achievement tests in 
mathematics with the highest mark, and then use his knowledge to 
swindle others. How is he to be evaluated? For what he knows, or 
for what he does with his knowledge? The answer is obvious. 

Yet too often we use a different standard in our evaluation of stu- 
dents and assume that passing achievement tests proves they are well 
educated. All it really proves is that they may have a certain amount 
of knowledge or skill. Basic evaluation must go far deeper and be 
concerned with behavior. This is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour 
process. No tests ever devised can do it as well as individual learners 
and teachers examining themselves as they go along. 

The ultimate goal of our curriculum is to produce desirable changes 
in the lives of children. All our evaluation must stem from that goal. 
Earlier in this chapter it was said that final evaluation would center 
around the day-by-day living of children. How is this done? 

In the first place, it is part of the day-by-day living. It is part of 
the teacher-pupil planning whereby students help set their own goals 
dnstead of having them imposed from above. When goals are set by 
children, the children are in a position to evaluate results. When 
goals are set by someone else, that someone is the only one who can 
do any evaluating: only he knows what he was after. But our Ameri- 
can way of life insists on the right of the individual to share in plans 
which affect him. 

Day-by-day living further demands continuous evaluation in order 
that changes may be made in time to affect the result. Planning, 
evaluating, replanning then becomes the natural order of procedure. 
Above all, evaluation must be a Cooperative process. It must involve 
both learner and teacher. There is always danger when evaluation 
-is mere rating, The learner then feels like a bug under a microscope, 
with the teacher looking at him. In the evaluation concept the teacher 
and learner both look through the microscope at the result of their 
joint effort. There is a basic difference between the two approaches. 

There are many techniques for this sort of cooperative evaluation. 


Evaluations by the children themselves could be based on such things 
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as diaries, folders of work, collections, projects, discussions, personal 
records, informal letters, and autobiographies. Teachers could base - 
evaluations on the above as well as on cumulative records, diaries for 
each child to record personal behavior, achievement tests, group 
records of activities, and results of discussions, conferences, and ob- 
servation. Group evaluations could come through discussions and 
conversations on topics such as children’s interests, experiences, ways 
of behaving, and community experiences outside the classroom, and 
their thinking together on all matters of group concern. Evaluations 
` by parents and community groups come through parent conferences 
and interviews, group meetings on common problems, and civic meet- 
ings on community problems having a bearing on the school. 

_ The personal growth of the individual is best assured when the 
teacher, the parent, and all others concerned have an opportunity to 
agree on goals and methods. In Glencoe we regularly have confer- 
ences with parents as a means of home contact reporting. In these 
conferences the home and school can contribute to mutual under- 
standing of the progress of each individual in a way no written report 
could hope to do. We see the total individual as we talk, not just 
his academic situation, and together plans are worked out which as- 
sure cooperative effort by school, home, and child. 

Teachers also have regular personal conferences with children to 
evaluate the total progress of the child. In all these conferences em: 
phasis is given to all the factors that make a human being, that con- 
tribute to his physical, social, emotional, and intellectual development. 

Thus we make use of direct personal discussion as our basic evalua- 
tion technique. These discussions are with the individual child, his 
parents, and his classmates; with the whole group; with community 
groups; and among teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

Every aspect of living is considered, since our curriculum is con- 
cerned with every aspect of life. We must be as much concerned with 

what children do as with what they know. And so we come back to 
where we started. Mary White is a new teacher no longer. She has 
been in our community school long enough now to know that every- 
thing which happens to children is the curriculum and that her part 
is to integrate all these life experiences into a harmonious whole. Her 
job is part of the job of the community—to develop responsible citi- 
zens with the knowledge and skills to equip them for the world of 
today and tomorrow, and values to give them direction in their use. 
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THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
AT KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE* 


Srncz the curriculum development program at Kingsport has been 
in operation only two years at the time of writing, this report will be 
of major interest mainly to those concerned with the problem of start- 
ing programs. Emphasis will be placed on the initiation of the pro- 
gram, the guiding principles followed, and the methods and proce- 
dures used in carrying on the work. 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM 
The City and Its Schools 


Kingsport is a comparatively young city, having received its charter 
in 1917. At that time its population was about 1,000. In 1 940 the 
official United States census figure was 14,404. Various estimates 
made by the Chamber of Commerce placed the 1949 population at 
20,000 or more, Corporation limits have not been extended since the 
charter was originally granted, and residential and neighborhood areas 
have grown up around the city. As a result, according to a survey 
made in 1947 by the Kingsport Post Office, the population of Kings- 
port and the area served by Kingsport mail carriers immediately sur- 
rounding the city was estimated to be 55,000. 

Many of the early settlers of Kingsport were of Scotch-Irish descent 
and it is said that these national backgrounds are still prominent. 
However, the rapid growth of the city, with several of the largest in- 


* This report was written by Rant A. ARNOLD, formerly Assistant 
Superintendent of the Kingsport Schools; now Associate Professor of Edu- 


cation, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. Much of the material 


is based upon his study: “In-Service Education and Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the Kingsport City Schools, Kingsport, Tennessee, with Respect 
to Selected Curricular Areas” (Unpublished Doctoral Field Study, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1948). 
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dustrial plants bringing in people from all parts of the country, has 
caused Kingsport to lose many of its provincial characteristics and tor’) « i! 
acquire a cosmopolitan atmosphere with no nationalities predominat- na r, 
ing. The Negro population of Kingsport is small, numbering about — ne 
1,200. On the whole, relations between Negroes and white people are © 
harmonious, the trend being in the direction of better understanding. 
Kingsport is a religious community, having thirty-seven churches, 
three missions, and a Salvation Amy post. Priding itself on the fact 
" that it is a planned industrial city, Kingsport has a number of well- 
diyersified industries, employing thousands of workers. Among these 
industries are the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, manufacturer of 
i cellulose acetate, acetate rayon, and tenite plastic; Borden Mills, man- 
ufacturer of cotton cloth; Blue Ridge Glass Corporation; Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corporation; Slip-Not Belting Corporation; The 
Mead Corporation, manufacturer of paper; Holliston Mills, manu- 
facturer of cloth; Kingsport Press, one of the world’s largest book 
manufacturers; General Shale Products Corporation, manufacturer 
of bricks, tile, and cinder blocks; and Southern Oxygen Company, 
manufacturer of oxygen, hydrogen, and acetylene. 
At the time the city received its charter, in 1917, the total enroll- 
ment in the schools was 664. By 1921 this figure had more than 
doubled, reflecting the rapid growth of the city itself. The 1948-49 
enrollment was almost 4,000, and the staff numbered 160. The city 
is divided into three white elementary school districts and one col- 
ored district. One of the elementary districts has two buildings. In 
addition there are a junior high school and a senior high school, mak- _ 
ing a total of seven buildings in the entire system. At present the 
schools are organized on the 6-3-3 plan, but upon the completion of a 
new addition to the high school building there will be a shift to a 
6-2-4 plan. In 1947-48 65 per cent of the staff had Bachelor's degrees 
and 17 per cent had Master's degrees. For the same year the median 
number of years of teaching experience of all teachers was 8.55 for 
the men and 12.85 for the women; the range was from 1 to 38 years. 
In regard to tenure the median for men was 2.55 years and for y 
‘women, 3.37 years, thus indicating a rather high rate of turnover. 
“© All teachers in Kingsport, men and women, white and colored, are 
paid on a single salary schedule based upon experience and training. 
The salaries are considerably above the median for the state. 
The best way to characterize the Kingsport curriculum, as it had 
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been for a number of years prior to the curriculum development pro- 
gram, is to describe it as a highly traditional curriculum with an aca- 
demic emphasis at the high school level aimed primarily at preparation 
for college. Subject-matter achievement was regarded as the chief 
` goal of education. Although safety patrols and other activities had 
been carried on, they were clearly subordinated to the goal of subject- 
matter achievement. In the primary grades each teacher taught all the 
subjects. In the intermediate grades there was considerable depart- 
` mentalization. In most instances reading, arithmetic, writing, spell- 
ing, history, geography, and language were presented as individual 
subjects. The writer even found phonics listed on a teacher's daily 
class schedule as a separate subject. Social studies received but scant 
attention below the fourth grade. In the third grade a course in Greek 
mythology was taught, followed in the fourth grade by a course in 
Hebrew history. In the junior high school the program was entirely 
departmentalized except for a double period devoted to language arts. 
Although the high school offered homemaking, commercial subjects, 
some industrial arts, and distributive education to a few, the emphasis 
was clearly upon preparation for college. This emphasis could be 
found in the attitude of some of the teachers, in the methods of teach- 
ing employed, and in the standards required. Eighteen units of credit 
were required for graduation; sixteen had to be in content subjects, 
while the other two might be either activity or subject credits. Credit 
was usually not granted to any student whose grade in a semester 
examination fell below 50 per cent, regardless of his marks during 
_ the semester. 

Both the junior high school and the senior high school programs 
included many splendid activities of an extracurricular nature. How- 
ever, these were treated as traditional extracurricular activities, and 
little attempt was made to correlate activities or to secure some of 
the benefits of these activities through the regular academic part of 
the program. The attitude prevailed that an academic program ¢an 
best be carried on through formalized study and recitation. 


Impetus Came from the People 


A program of curriculum development can be launched by admin- 
istrative decision or through staff interest and desire. That the latter 
is by far the better way is obvious. In the case of the Kingsport 
schools a readiness for the curriculum development program was ap- 
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parent. Several factors can be stated which had a bearing upon this 
apparent readiness. One was the fact that, as a result of the great 
strides in educational progress made possible by the 1947 General 
Assembly of Tennessee, standards had been developed for considera- 
tion by the school people of the state. One of these standards was de- 
signed to encourage in-service education programs in the public 
schools. That these programs were desirable had been recognized by 
a number of schools within the state, but when the State Department 
of Education made such provision a state standard, the natural result * 
was greater emphasis in this direction. Another factor in the Kings- 
port situation was a desire on the part of a considerable number of 
patrons of the schools for changes in school procedures. Some of the 
large industrial plants in the city employed people who came to Kings- 
port with their families from all over the country. Their children had 
been enrolled in many kinds of schools. They had had contact with 
various kinds of educational theories and practices. They felt that in 
certain respects the Kingsport schools were too traditional and needed 
some kind of change. A third factor was a feeling on the part of the 
administration and some laymen that the rapid turnover of staff, as 
a result of wartime scarcity of teachers, made an in-service education 
program highly desirable. 

As a result of these factors, and particularly as a result of the in- 
sistence of some of the patrons that a study of the curriculum be un- 
dertaken, plans were laid during the 1946-47 school year by the Board 

of Education and the Superintendent of Schools for the employment 
of an Educational Consultant and a Director of Instruction.” The plan 
‘was for the Consultant to make a number of visits to Kingsport dur- -` 
ing the 1947-48 school year and thereafter, when she would analyze 
the local situation and give professional advice and guidance in the 
program to be developed in the Kingsport city schools. The Director 
of Instruction was to be in charge of the in-service and curriculum 
development program locally, working in cooperation with the con- 
sultant service. 


First Steps Taken by Director of Instruction 


During the first few days following his arrival in Kingsport, the 
Director of Instruction had many conferences with the Superintend: 


* The Director of Instruction became Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Sep- 
tember, 1948. 
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ent of Schools. These conferences were for the purpose of learning as 


much as possible about the local situation, and particularly the type 
__ of in-service program intended. The Director of Instruction was told 


that he would be given wide latitude in developing the program, that 

anything deemed “instructionally desirable was to be made adminis- 

tratively possible,” but that all major changes in procedures of curric- 

ulum would, of course, have to be approved by the Board of Educa- 

tion. Considerable time was spent, during these first few days, in 

inspecting the school plant and in reading and examining all avail- , 
able materials that gave information about the current educational 

program. 

In his initial contact with the staff the Director of Instruction em- 
phasized the cooperative nature of the program to be developed by the 
patrons, the administration, and the teachers, all working together. 
He stated that any procedures eventually adopted would be those ar- 
rived at through cooperative group action. In a meeting of the Super ` 
intendent of Schools and the Director of Instruction with the prin- 
cipals, held during the second week of school, it was decided, after 
considerable discussion of several approaches to curriculum change, to 
begin with the “problems approach.” Each teacher would be asked to 
submit a problem or curriculum area which he felt needed immediate 


i attention, In this way, it was felt, the greatest degree of teacher in- 


terest and participation could be secured, since the areas to be studied 
_ would be those suggested by the teachers themselves. Another value 


in the problems approach was that it would focus the study on prac- 


tical changes, with a minimum of time spent on a study of theory or 


philosophy. 

Consequently, each principal in regularly scheduled building meet- 
ings asked the teachers to submit in writing a question, problem, or 
curriculum area which he felt needed immediate attention or with 
which he was primarily concerned. They were asked to state specific 
problems or questions, not general fields. 

These were summarized by the principals and turned over to the 
Director of Instruction, who further summarized them and made 
them available to the Consultant on the occasion of her first visit to 
Kingsport early in October. The Consultant used these problems as 


a basis for discussion with the staff—in meetings with primary teach- 
ers, intermediate teachers, and junior and senior high school teachers. ` + 


In these discussions points of major and minor interest were brought 


le 
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out, and many questions and problems were clarified or redefined. 


The following week the Director of Instruction reorganized all'the» ~ 


problems submitted by the teachers and principals into eleven areas 
as follows: 


1. Problems related to grouping; marking and reporting; promotion 
and retardation. 
2. Problems related to the teaching of arithmetic. 
3. Problems related to the teaching of reading. 
4. Departmentalization and the use of special teachers in the inter- 
mediate grades. 
5. Departmentalization and remedial work in the junior high school. 
6. Specific objectives and problems of the departments of the senior 
high school. 
7. Child development; how children grow and learn. 
8. Health and physical education program. 
9. General objectives of the Kingsport schools. 
10. The activity program as a teaching procedure. 
11. Making use of community resources. 


Copies of these eleven areas, with definitive questions or statements 
under each, were mimeographed and distributed to each member of 
the staff. On blanks prepared for the purpose, the teachers indicated 


the areas in which they preferred to work. Lists of names of the teach- 


ers choosing each area were prepared. It was discovered that only two 


members each selected areas 9 and 11 in the list above, while a few 


_ selected area 10. Accordingly, it was decided to drop for the time 


ns 


being areas 9 and 11, and the teachers selecting the activity program“ 


decided to join those selecting child development. This resulted in 
eight groups, the first eight areas listed above, varying in size from 
seven members to thirty. It was interesting to note that most of the 
groups had members from several grade levels and school buildings. 
For the most part, this intergrouping was thought to be worth while 
from the standpoint of improving articulation and understanding 
among schools. 


Organizing the Program 
Most of the curriculum development work was carried on by the 
study groups just described under the coordinating guidance of a 


“Curriculum Council. It was decided that the Curriculum Council 


should be made up of the principal of each school, a teacher selected 
by the faculty of each school, the director of instruction, and the 
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superintendent of schools. This made a group of fourteen members. 
In addition to the coordinating function, it was planned that the 
Council should be responsible for passing on the recommendations 
which would later come from the study groups. The Council was to 
meet from time to time to discuss the progress of the program and to 
devise ways of helping it along. 

Early in the fall a date was set for the organization of the study 
groups, at which time each group met and selected a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a recorder. The various groups accepted the recom- 

` mendation of the Curriculum Council to meet twice a month on speci- 
fied days of the week so that the other days in the week might be 
reserved for other meetings or personal appointments of the teachers. 
Since the administration felt that school time should not be taken for 
the meetings, the groups decided to hold meetings after afternoon 
dismissal rather than in the evening. This schedule meant, therefore, 
that on some days as many as three groups would be meeting at the 
same time. The only disadvantage was that the director of instruc- 
tion and others interested in attending all the group meetings were 
unable to do so. However, the plan worked out quite satisfactorily, 
and by rotating the group meetings attended and by studying the re- 
corders’ reports, it was possible to keep in close touch with develop- 
ments, 

Shortly after the groups were organized the director of instruction 
held a study-type meeting with all group officers and members of the 
Curriculum Council. At this meeting the duties and responsibilities 
of the officers, ways and means of getting the group work started, and 
procedures for requisitioning study material were discussed, and a 
bulletin of helpful information was distributed. In addition to listing 
the duties of the group officers, the bulletin emphasized that profes- 
sional people will never be fully satisfied with their efforts, that they 
seek constantly to improve, and that the best school system in the 
country should continually be doing what Kingsport was setting out 
to do—study its problems, keep abreast of new conditions and de- 
velopments, evaluate new practices, and make constructive recom- 
mendations, The bulletin suggested the following steps for approach- 
ing group problems; 


vt. Identifying the problem in a clear-cut statement, 
2. Setting up objectives for the study groups, 
3. Locating sources of data. 
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. Collecting data. 

. Organizing and interpreting the data and drawing conclusions. 

. Making recommendations. 

. Suggesting ways for securing needed lay support for carrying out 
recommendations if approved. à 

. Devising methods of evaluation to determine the effectiveness of 
changes or of innovations recommended. 

9. Planning for follow-up. 


go Ny one 


Since this kind of group study of curriculum problems was new to 
most of the Kingsport staff, considerable diffculty was encountered in 
some of the groups in getting past the initial stage of organization. 
Members apparently wanted chairmen to tell them what to do instead 
of giving them opportunity to work out problems together. Much 
time and patience were required in reassuring the chairmen and 
group members that no one was going to hand out assignments or solu- 
tions—instead, it was the plan that all working together would solve 
the problems better than any one person working alone. With this 
assurance, and with practice, the groups progressed with their work, 
some more rapidly, to be sure, than others. ne 

Various procedures were employed by the groups. Two groups de- 
cided to send out questionnaires to other schools, to find out about 
certain practices. Professional books and other study materials were 
purchased by the school system for the use of study groups. These 
were distributed from member to member, and in some cases members 
gave reports to the groups based upon the books studied. Some mem- 
bers observed specific conditions in certain classrooms in order to 
collect data to present to the group for analysis. The Parent-Teacher 
Associations were invited to send representatives regularly to the 
group meetings to contribute suggestions and help, as well as to re- 
port to their constituents on what the groups were doing. Special 
meetings were held with parents on some phases of the program, as 
will be reported later. Use was made in group study work of graphs, 
charts, personal experiences, and experiments. Progress in group 
thinking was ascertained through discussion, and through the use of 
straw votes and observation of signs of acceptance or rejection of 
ideas, opinions, and conclusions. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF THE PROGRAM 


Through numerous discussions in meetings with principals, with 
the Curriculum Council, with the curriculum study groups, and with 
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parents, several principles evolved which served to give general guid- 
* ance and direction to the entire in-service education and curriculum 


development program. These will be described briefly. 


Curriculum Development: A Continuous Process 


The first of these principles was that curriculum development must 
be a continuous process. It was recognized that to study the curric- 
ulum one year, and then to forget it for a year or two, and then to 
study it some more, would be wholly unsatisfactory. Only through 
continuous study, experimentation, evaluation, and re-evaluation could 
there be assurance that the educational program was keeping pace 
with the latest and best developments and was effectively meeting 
the needs of the youth in the community. Therefore, it was felt that 
the city-wide curriculum development program was the beginning of 
an important part of the educational program which would continue 
indefinitely. 


Administration, Staff, Pupils, and Community to Share 
in the Program 


The second principle was that in order to assure the best possible 
type of educational program, it was necessary to enlist the cooperative 
efforts of the administration, the staff, the pupils, and the public. The 
democratic philosophy of permitting wide participation in the study 
and formulation of policies was to be an important aspect of this prin- 
ciple, since the staff, the pupils, and the parents would be expected 
later to accept the policies and procedures decided upon. It was 
recognized that the wider the participation in the study and formula- 
tion of these policies and procedures, the more certain it would be 
that all angles of a situation would receive consideration and that 
general acceptance of the final decisions would result. 


Curriculum Change Largely a Social Process 


The third principle was that curriculum change is largely a social 
process. Curriculum change does not come about so much through 
the production of courses of study, syllabi, and other types of instruc- 
tional materials. These are helpful, of course, but before any such 
materials will bring about curriculum change there must first be a 
change in the philosophy, opinions, ideas, and attitudes of the people 
responsible for the instructional program and for the support of that 
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program. Therefore, curriculum change is largely a change in peo- 


ple. Alice Miel has stated it as follows: 


To change the curriculum of the school is to change the factors inter- 
acting to shape that curriculum. In each instance this means bringing 
about changes in people—in their desires, beliefs, attitudes, in their knowl- 
edge and skill. Even changes in the physical environment, to the extent 
that they can be made at all, are dependent upon changes in the persons 
who have some control over that environment. In short, the nature of 
curriculum change should be seen for what it really is—a type of social 
change, change in people, not mere change on paper.* 


Broad Concept of the Curriculum 


In any program of curriculum development it is necessary to have 
clearly defined what is meant by the term “curriculum.” The view 
became quite generally accepted in Kingsport that “curriculum” 
meant all of the experiences and activities of the children carried on 
under the direction and supervision of the school. That is to say, 
the word was to be used in its broadest connotation. Thus, as a 
fourth guiding principle, the curriculum not only was to embrace the 
courses of study and the lists of subjects and courses offered, but was 
to include, also, the underlying philosophy of education, the objec- 
tives of the school, the methods used, the attitudes of the teachers, 
the equipment, supplies, and materials utilized, the so-called extra- 
curricular activities, the field trips, parties, and other activities carried 
on by the school. Even the influence of outside educational experi- 
ences on the total educational development, such as Scout organiza- 
tions, the movies, the radio, and work experiences, was to be recog- 
nized. 


Education Is Concerned with the Whole Child 


A fifth guiding principle of the program was that education is con- 
cerned with the whole child. A child cannot be separated into parts— 
intellect, physical features, social and emotional tendencies. He acts 
and reacts as a whole; therefore if the school is really to understand 
the child and to know how best to guide his educational development, 
it is necessary that the interaction of these various parts be recognized. 
Thus, when a teacher is engaged in what appears to be merely an 
academic endeavor to teach the child some arithmetical concept, for 


1 Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process (Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., New York, 1946), p. 10. 
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example, he will be concerned also with the effect of this lesson upon 


his physical welfare and upon his social and emotional feeling of 


security. He will endeavor to adjust instruction to the child’s capacity, 
to be considerate of his feelings, to take into consideration outside 
activities in setting the length of lesson assignments, to help him to 
attain, in some form or other, legitimate status in the group. In short, 
the teacher will be concerned with the total development of the child 
and not merely with his intellectual development. 


Value of Group Study As In-Service Education 

A sixth principle guiding the Kingsport curriculum development 
program was a belief that one of the best ways to foster professional 
growth on the part of the staff was to provide opportunities for the 
teachers to work on and study problems together in small groups. 
This point of view is very ably expressed by Maurice Ahrens, who, 
in speaking of the duties of principals, states: 


If he provides that opportunity [for group study] with leadership which 
he has delegated to his faculty, there is a much better chance for improve- 
ing instruction in the classroom than if the principal goes through the 
process of visiting a class, observing, taking notes, and discussing his ob- 
servation with the teacher.? 


This is not to imply that classroom supervision was not to be re- 
garded as important or necessary. It was felt that there should be both 
classroom supervision and group study, but that it was in group study 
that the best opportunities for teacher growth existed. 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 


In providing for consultant service it was deemed advisable to have 
two kinds: first, consultant service of a general nature that would give 
specific help and guidance in planning and developing the program 
as a whole; and second, special consultant service that would give help 
and guidance in specific areas, such as arithmetic, reading, and social 
studies. Consultants were to be used in pre-school workshops as well 
as from time to time during the school year. The pre-school workshop 
will be discussed in detail in a later section; the work of the various 
consultants during the school year will now be described. 


? Denver Schools, “Supervision As It Functions in the Instructi 
? Denver > tructional P; TA 
Discussion,” Educational Leadership, Vol. 5, No. 7: PP- 414-15, E Sa F 
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Visits of the General Consultant 


The general consultant made four visits to Kingsport during the 
1947-48 school year and two visits during the 1948-49 school year. 
The first visit had four purposes: first, to visit as many classrooms as 
possible; second, to discuss curriculum development with staff mem- 
bers; third, to discuss the work in a general way with interested people 
at a public meeting; and fourth, to prepare future plans with the 
Curriculum Council. 

Through brief visits in every elementary classroom in the city and 
in one or more of the classrooms in each department of the junior and 
senior high schools, the consultant had an opportunity to make per- 
sonal contact with a large number of teachers and to see in a general 
way the type of instruction going on. In group meetings with the 
primary teachers, intermediate teachers, and junior and senior high 
school teachers, she approached the subject of curriculum improve- 
ment through the specific questions and problems which had, previous 
to her visit, been gathered and summarized by the principals and the 
director of instruction. The discussions resulted in clarification of the 
major issues; those which needed the greatest emphasis were singled 
out while others were redefined. In the meetings of the Curriculum 
Council, plans were perfected for organizing the staff into study 
groups according to the interests and preferences of each member. 

During the consultant’s second visit, which occurred early in De- 
cember, a series of observations and conferences was planned in two 
of the elementary schools. The observations lasted thirty minutes and 
were followed immediately by twenty-minute conferences. Observing 
with the consultant were the director of instruction, the principal, 
and, in some instances, the superintendent of schools. At the con- 
clusion of the observations a substitute teacher relieved the classroom 
teacher, who then went with the consultant and the observers to an- 
other room for a conference. Another feature of the second visit was 
a meeting of each of the eight study groups, in which the consultant 
assisted the groups in proceeding with their problems. At meetings 
held with the principals and the Curriculum Council, the general 
progress of the in-service program was discussed and future develop- 
ments were tentatively planned. 

In February, during the third visit of the general consultant, the 
plan of observations and conferences begun during the December visit 
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was continued in the third elementary school, the elementary-sec- 
ondary school for Negro children, and the junior and senior high 
schools. Sixteen observations and conferences were held. Although 
this number represented but a small fraction of the total number of 
teachers in these buildings, it was felt that the benefits accruing from 
the observations and conferences would eventually reach other 
teachers indirectly. Meetings were held again with the study groups. 
At a principals’ meeting a timetable was prepared which suggested 
dates for the completion of the various phases of the year’s program. 
This timetable outlined the manner in which the recommendations of 
the various study groups would be discussed and analyzed: first at 
building meetings; then at a meeting of the Curriculum Council; 
‘then at a joint meeting of the Curriculum Council, the Board of 
Education, and the City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations; and 
finally formally presented to the Board of Education for its official 
consideration. The public meetings held in connection with some of 
these visits of the consultant will be described in a later section. 

The fourth visit occurred late in April after the Board of Education 
had approved a majority of the study group recommendations. During 
this visit the consultant met with the Board of Education, and also 
with the entire staff, divided into three sections, primary, intermediate, 
and grades seven to twelve. She worked with a small social studies 
committee, and participated in a public meeting sponsored by one of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. At the meeting of the Board of 
Education she was asked to comment generally on some of the recom- 
mendations already adopted and more particularly on the steps needed 
to put the recommendations into effect. In the sectional meetings 
held with the staff, she described the implications of the recommenda- 
tions adopted, and planned with the teachers the steps which should 
next be taken. 


Work of Special Consultants 


In connection with the visits of the special consultants, it was 
found particularly helpful to set up committees to work with the con- 
sultants rather intensively in a certain area or field. During the two 
years the curriculum development program has been in operation, 
four such special committees have been created—two for social studies 
and two for arithmetic. The size of these committees has been kept 
rather small—from six to nine members—because of the cost involved 
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in employing substitutes to teach the classes while the committee ses- 
sions were in progress. Effort had been made in selecting the person- 
nel of the committees to have all buildings represented and as wide a 
range of grade levels as possible. Effort has been made, also, in select- 
ing the personnel, to use as many members as possible from the 
regular curriculum study groups operating in that field. The advice 
of the principals was always sought in making these selections. 
Usually three or four sessions of the special committee were held 
with the special consultant in the area. These sessions were held dur- 
ing regular school hours, usually from 9:00 to 11:30 and from 1:00 
to 3:30. Substitutes were employed to replace committee members 
in their classrooms. Following the completion of each committee's 


work with a consultant, a written report was usually made and dis- - 


tributed to all members of the staff. 

A special social studies committee met with the general consultant 
in April of the first year of the program. A second social studies com- 
mittee was formed in April of the second year to follow up the work 
of the first committee. A special consultant was brought in to work 
with the committee. 

The first special arithmetic committee conducted its work in the 
spring of 1948, and a second committee continued with the work in 
January, with a special consultant employed to advise them. In ad- 
dition to the work with small groups, special consultants usually met 
with large groups of interested teachers in after-school meetings. 


Teaching Demonstrations 

In connection with his first visit it was planned that the arithmetic 
consultant give a teaching demonstration. A fourth grade class was 
selected because it was felt more teachers would be interested in see- 
ing a demonstration conducted at that grade level than at the first or 
sixth, Arrangements were made for all members of the arithmetic 
study group to watch the demonstration. The consultant took up with 


the children the meaning of place value and the importance of think- 


ing of two-digit numbers, for example, as being made up of so many 
tens and so many ones. It was quite evident from his discussion with 
the class that not enough emphasis had been placed upon the signif- 
icance of place value in the development of number concepts. This 
situation was not felt to be one peculiar to this class, but illustrative 
of what might have been found anywhere in the school system. 
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A series of eight demonstrations was planned in connection with 
the visit of the general consultant in March, 1949. In this case, how- 
ever, the teaching demonstrations were to be performed by the regu- 
lar classroom teacher rather than the visiting consultant. All the 
teaching demonstrations were supposed to be examples of teacher- 
pupil planning and could be concerned with the beginning of a 
teacher-pupil planning project, with any stage during its develop- 
ment, or with an evaluation of a project at its conclusion. In each of 
the elementary and secondary schools in the city one or two teachers 
volunteered to use some activity in which there had been cooperative 
planning. The teaching demonstrations lasted about forty minutes 

seach, and were observed by a group of teachers together with the 
™ consultant, the assistant superintendent of schools, the principal of 
the school, and in some cases the superintendent of schools. A total 
of sixty-five teachers were present at the eight demonstrations. Follow- 
ing each demonstration a substitute relieved the classroom teacher, 
who then joined in the conference. In these conferences the con- 
sultant analyzed the lesson or activity observed, for the purpose of 
showing its strong points and the possibilities for its further develop- 
ment. The teachers also had an opportunity to ask for help on their 
own teacher-pupil planning activities. 


Public Meetings 


During the first two years of the curriculum development program, 
four public meetings were held. The first meeting was held at the 
~ time of the general consultant’s first visit on October 1, 1947. The 
purpose of this meeting was to give the interested public an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the consultant and to hear her speak on curric- 
- ulum development. A little more than a hundred people, including 
parents and teachers, attended this first public meeting. The con- 
sultant spoke of the general scope of education, of how professional 
and lay attitudes toward it have changed, and of what general prin- 
ciples must be considered in building a better educational system. 
Following this talk, she encouraged audience discussion by asking 
people to state what they liked and disliked about their schools. This 
brought out a variety of comments, some of which dealt with the 
athletic program, the grading system, homework, spelling and arith- 
metic, teacher-pupil load, and teacher assignments. 
The second public meeting was held at the time of the consultant's 
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third visit during the 1947-48 school year. It was attended by about 
two hundred persons. The program consisted of the showing of a 
film entitled “Learning Through Cooperative Planning,” followed by 

a panel discussion of “Experiences That Educate Children for Living 
in a Democracy.” The setting of the film was a school in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and it showed the projects and activities of various groups 
of children and teachers in that school carried on cooperatively to 
assist with the clean-up and beautification campaign initiated by the 
city. This film served as a fitting introduction to the discussion of the 
general subject by the panel. The panel included eight members— 
two parents, two teachers, one Board of Education member, one prin- 
cipal, the superintendent of schools, and the consultant, who served?" 
as the leader of the panel. The members of the panel were selected ~” 
in a democratic manner. The two parents were selected by the City 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, the two teachers were chosen 
by the executive committee of the Kingsport Education Association, 
the principal was selected by the principals, the board member was 
selected by the Board of Education, and the superintendent was asked 
to represent the central administrative office of the schools. 

Advance planning for this meeting included the preparation of a 
bulletin for the members of the panel and a short meeting of the panel 
held prior to the meeting to preview the film and to decide upon a 
few general matters of procedure. However, the group did not discuss 
what they would say or in any way attempt to prearrange the dis- 
cussion. The bulletin, in addition to a list of the personnel of the + 
panel and the general subject for discussion, included a short selected 
and annotated bibliography of materials available on the topic and 
a list of suggested subtopics or guide questions to assist panel members 
in preparing for the discussion meeting. These subtopics were sug- 
gested: 


1. What special equipment (attitudes and understandings, tools, and 
skills) does the individual need to operate successfully in a de- 
mocracy? í ; 

2. What experiences make people more individualistic? What experi- 
ences make them more cooperative? i 

3. What would a school be like that was educating children for living 
in a democracy? 

4. Does practice in solving cooperatively problems important to boys 
and girls now teach them better how to solve adult problems coopera- 
tively in later years? 
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5. How can primary children be given experiences in group planning 
and cooperative action? 
6. How can student councils in high schools be utilized in providing 
experiences for democratic living? 
7. How should topics of a controversial nature be handled in school dis- 
cussion groups? 
. Did the film reveal any advantages in providing for cooperative 
planning in a school? Do any disadvantages occur to you? 
1 g. What projects or activities occur to you that students in our schools 
could undertake with value to themselves and the community? 


ço 


When the panel members had completed their discussion of the 

topic, questions from the audience were encouraged. Several perti- 

_ nent questions and opinions were expressed by members of the audi- 

< ence, and these led to further discussion by members of the panel. 

The meeting was concluded by a short summary of the discussion 
given by the director of instruction. 

The consultant addressed the third public meeting in April, 1948. 
This meeting was attended by 250 to 300 people. In her talk on 
“Schools Keep Up with the Changing Times,” the speaker described 
some of the ways in which schools were meeting the challenge of 
changing conditions and gave the reasons why people often resist 
curriculum change. A discussion held following the talk touched upon 
a number of specific matters relating to the study group recommenda- 
tions which had shortly before been adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion. It will be noticed that public interest in these meetings increased 
as the year went on. This was evidenced not only by the increasing 
number of people in attendance, but also by the kind and number of 
comments made by the audience. A number of parents expressed to 

_ the director of instruction appreciation of these public meetings and 
said they hoped there would be more of them from time to time. 
‘They were very appreciative of the assistance being given by the con- 
sultant in the progress of the curriculum development program. They 
felt that the meetings were excellent opportunities for the public to 
become acquainted with the work going on and to participate in it. 

The next public meeting was held in March, 1949, during the 
second visit of the consultant in the 1948-49 school year. It was 
planned to devote this meeting to a discussion of high school educa- 
tion. 

Two panels were formed. One was a group of eight high school 
students, a boy and a girl from each of the four classes, selected by 
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the homeroom representatives of the student council. They were to 
discuss these general questions: What should our schools be like to- 
day? What do we like about our schools? What do we think could be 
improved about our schools? The second panel was an adult panel 
made up of three parents, three high school teachers, the high school 
principal, and a member of the Board of Education. The parents were 
selected after consultation with several parent leaders in the com- 
munity; the teachers were selected after consultation with the high 
school principal, with a view to having a representative cross section 
of subject fields; the Board of Education representative was selected 
by the chairman of the Board of Education. The consultant served 
as leader of both panels. The adult panel was to discuss these two . 
questions: What kind of high school experiences meet the present-day 
needs of Kingsport boys and girls? What implications for the high — 
school program are seen in the ideas and opinions expressed by the 
student panel? 

From the nature of the comments and opinions expressed by the 
members of both panels, by members of the audience following the 
panel discussions, and by parents and teachers generally, it was evi- 
dent that the meeting was considered to have been very profitable in 
that it indicated some of the areas where the present program was 
thought to be adequate and some of the areas which were being 
neglected or which could be improved. Here, as in the case of the 
previous panel discussion meeting already described, the director of 
instruction prepared a bulletin giving the personnel of the panels, a 
list of suggested references, a list of questions which could suggest 
lines of approach to the topics, and a list of some of the modern trends 
in high school education summarized from Alberty’s book, Reorgan- 
izing the High School Curriculum.? The following questions were © 
included in the bulletin to suggest lines of approach to the topics un- 
der discussion: 7 

1. Should high school be for all youth or only for those with academic 
abilities—that is, those capable of mastering college-preparatory sub- 
jects? 

2. Should high school offer courses in boy-girl relationships, in how to 
get and keep a job, in more extensive driver-education, conservation, 
United Nations, et cetera? i 

3. What things are high schools doing adequately? tg 

3 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947), pp. 1-50 
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. What needs do you feel are not being met? ‘ae 
. Should high school be more practical, with more ‘opportunities to 


experience by doing (such as projects, activities, experiments), or 
should it confine itself to straight book study? 


. Do all students benefit from the civic and social advantages of clubs 


and other school activities? If not, can you suggest some way in 
which a larger number of students could receive such benefits? 
What present-day problems of civic, historical, social, scientific, eco- 
nomic, or political significance to YOU are not being approached 
in school? 


. If you could arrange high school in any way you wanted. to, how 


would you arrange it? 


. Should the new shop courses be reserved for those who do not plan 


to go on to college? 

It is said that the true test of one’s education is not what he knows 
but what he does with what he knows. Most school tests try to 
measure what one knows. In view of the first statement, can you 
suggest ways in which the school might better try to measure the 
achievement of students? 


. Do you know of other students who have needs that are not being 


met by the school? 


. Are homework requirements excessive? For you? For others you 


know of? 


. If we think of high school students as being in two groups—those 


who are going on to college, and those who are not—are the needs 
of one of these groups being met in your school better than those 
of the other group? If your answer is yes, of which group are the 
needs being better met? What should be done, in this case, about 
the needs of the other group? 


. Do you know of any students who dropped out of school before 


graduation? Why did they drop out? Is there anything that the 
school might have done that would have kept them in school? 


. Ask your classmates for their suggestions and viewpoints. 


PRE-SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 


The First Pre-School Workshop—August, 1948 


Under the leadership of the superintendent of schools, the Board 
of Education had provided for an extra ten days in the school year 
1948-49 to be used for staff purposes. It was decided to use five of 
these extra days for a pre-school workshop and to distribute the re- 
maining five days through the school year. In preparation for the 
1948 pre-school workshop, the writer sent to members of the staff a 
questionnaire on which the teachers checked their preferences for 
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areas to be included in the workshop. The results of this question- 
naire were used in determining the fields for which consultant help 
was to be secured. It had been customary for the Kingsport schools 
to open on Thursday, so the pre-school workshop began on the Friday 
preceding, and continued on Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday. The first four days were devoted to study sessions with the 
consultants; the fifth day was given over to the staff for building 
meetings and individual teacher organization and planning. 

Each of the first four days of the workshop was divided into four 
one-and-one-half-hour periods, giving each teacher the opportunity to 
attend sessions in four of these five areas—teacher-pupil planning, 
arithmetic, reading, social studies, and guidance. Separate sections for 
elementary teachers and high school teachers were provided in the _ 
areas of teacher-pupil planning, reading, and social studies. Five ~ 
special consultants were secured to participate in the workshop. 

Three weeks after the opening of school, teachers were given an 
opportunity to evaluate the 1948 pre-school workshop. In answer to 
the question “What is your reaction to the pre-school workshop?” 21 
per cent replied “Very enthusiastic”; 52 per cent “Favorable”; 16 per 
cent “Fair”; 1 per cent “Unfavorable.” The degree of help the 
teachers felt they received varied considerably from area to area, but 
97 per cent indicated that the benefits derived warranted the work- 
shop’s continuance the next year. The following were some of the 
most valuable helps received by teachers, listed by areas. 


Reading 
1. Practical helps through suggestions, methods, materials, et cetera. 
2. Grouping. 
. Adapting instruction to child’s level. 
. List of materials. 
. Oral reading groups. k 
. Ideas in teaching reading as applied to social studies and other fields. 
Arithmetic 
1. The consultant’s method of teaching arithmetic. 
2. Grade-by-grade analysis. 
3. Presenting number concepts. 
4. Having the child find the answer. 
5. Making arithmetic practical. 
6. Faith in the slow pupils. 
Guidance 
1. Homeroom guidance. 
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2. Guidance procedures. 
3. Better meaning of guidance. 
4. Ideas on records and folders. 
5. Teacher-pupil relationships. 
6. Every teacher a guidance teacher. 
Teacher-Pupil Planning 
1. A better understanding of what teacher-pupil planning is. 
©. 2, Opportunity to participate in a teacher-pupil planning situation. 
‘3. Planning for group activities. 
4, Adapting amount of freedom to child’s capacity to use it properly. 
Social Studies 
1. Coordinating social studies. 
2, Teacher-pupil planning techniques. 
3. Things to do to create interest. 
4. Utilizing community resources. 
Helps in General 
1. Inspiration. 
2, Reassurance in one’s own ideas. 
3, Recognizing different patterns of growth and adapting instruction 
accordingly. 


4. Emphasizing need for time to review at the beginning of the year. ' 
5. Understanding the work of grades and relationships between grades. 


Many suggestions were given in answer to the question of how the A 


workshop could be improved. Most of them fell into three groups: 
first, more time for planning and organizing the work in each school; 
second, shorter periods; third, more opportunity to select the areas 
to be attended. General comments made by teachers were on the 
whole favorable to the workshop. The following statements are 
typical: 

“These courses were just a review of courses we had in college.” 


“I started my year in school with more enthusiasm than I have ever 
done before.” 


“I am grateful to the administrative staff for providing the pre-school 
workshop.” 


“The workshop helped me to get adjusted to a new situation.” 
Some wholesome discussions among the teachers themselves grew out 
of problems which came up in class.” 


Planning for the 1949 Workshop 


_ In January preparations were started for the 1949 pre-school work- 
shop. Following a discussion, the Curriculum Council decided to 
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distribute a questionnaire to members of the staff to get their opinions 
on the use of the ten additional days in the 1949-50 school year, the 
organization of the'workshop, and the areas to be included for study. 
The staff approved the Curriculum Council's suggestion of distribut- 
ing the ten extra days as follows: 


Pre-school workshop 5 days 

Workshop four to six weeks following ; 
the opening of school 1 day pi 

Teachers’ conyention 1⁄2 days ts 

Staff days between semesters 1⁄2 days 


Staff day at the end of the year 1 day 


In regard to the manner of organizing the workshop, ninety teachers 
indicated a preference for dividing the day into two sessions, eighteen 
preferred four sessions during the day, fourteen preferred one session, - i 
and one wanted three sessions. The suggested organization for the” 
two-session day was as follows: 


General staff session 8:45- 9:30 
First area 9: 45-11: 45 
Second area 1: 00- 3:00 
Conferences 3 : 00- 4:00 


The following list shows the 
to be included in the workshop, 


a preference for that area: 


preferences of the staff for the areas 


and the number of teachers indicating 


Conservation of natural resources 4 


Mathematics—grades 9-12 


3 


Reading—grades 1-3 34 Physical education—grades 46 1 
 Reading—grades 4-6 31 Library work I 
Current trends for the high Music 1 
school curriculum 29 Remedial work with overloaded 
Social studies—grades 4-6 28 teachers I by 
Arithmetic—grades 1-3 26 Social studies—grades 7-12 tig: aga 
Teacher-pupil planning; relat- Industrial arts 4 DA 
ing subject fields; blocks of Types of student-teacher inter- 
time; grades 1-6 26 views I 
Arithmetic—grades 4-8 21 Counseling I 
Reading—grades 7-12 18 Trends in high school mathe- 
Child development during matics i I 
elementary school years 17 Authentic reports of practices 
Making use of community proved valid 1 
resources 15 Guidance from the testing 
Social studies—grades 1-3 13 viewpoint ai 
Guidance 10 Music for classroom teachers as 


well as special music teachers 1 ; ah 
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With this preliminary planning out of the way, the next step was 
to secure consultants to serve in the areas given most preference by 
the staff, The writer prepared a list of recommended names and sub- 
mitted it to the Superintendent of Schools. To this were added sug- 
gestions from staff members. From this combined list several consult- 
ants in each area were selected by the Curriculum Council and invited 


_ to attend. 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


Participation in Study Groups, 1947-48 

‘As was recorded in an earlier section, the various P.T.A. organiza- 
tions were invited to send representatives to meet with the study 
groups. This was done for two reasons: first, to profit from the con- 
tributions of parents; second, to keep these representatives informed 
of the progress of the study groups so that they, in turn, could keep 
their constituents informed of the developments in the program. Al- 
though not all the P.T.A. organizations were represented at each 
meeting, the response was gratifying inasmuch as this was the first 
time such a plan had been attempted in Kingsport. The influence of 
the laymen was felt on a number of occasions, and helped to secure 
acceptance of the principle of wide participation among staff and 
laymen in curriculum development. In fact, the writer was informed 
that one study group began to make more noticeable progress after 
parents started attending sessions of the study groups. 

Laymen were called in also to assist in the work being done by the 
study group on grouping, marking, and promotion. Since parents’ 
support of any changes in the policies of grouping, marking, and pro- 
motion would have to be secured, it was deemed advisable to bring 
parents into the discussions so that they would be familiar with the 
educational principles underlying such policies and would have a 
share in shaping those policies. Accordingly, meetings were arranged 
in each of the three elementary districts. To these meetings were in- 
vited the teachers, the P.T.A. officers, and the homeroom mothers. 
Homeroom mothers were parents selected by the P.T.A., one for each 
classroom. In each of these three meetings the following procedure 


“was used: First, the writer gave a brief review of the grading and 


marking systems commonly used. Second, sheets were distributed to 


= all present containing thirty statements of “Points of View on Mark- 
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ing and Reporting” chosen from a list of seventy such statements 
prepared by W. L. Wrinkle+ Teachers and parents were asked to 
indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with each of the statements. 
To encourage objectivity, they were asked not to write their names 
on the papers, and they were not told how Wrinkle marked the state- 
ments until they had finished. The writer explained that he wanted 


to take up the papers at the close of the meeting and compile the re- > 


sults. There followed, then, a discussion on marking and reporting. 
growing out of some of the statements. Questions raised in the dis- 
cussions gave opportunities for the writer and others present to explain 
the views of authors who had done considerable research on marking 
and reporting. Third, near the close of each meeting, a sheet was 
distributed which contained an analysis of six misleading beliefs re- 
garding the use of ABCDF marks, taken from Wrinkle’s list of fal- 
lacies.5 This sheet also contained four suggestions for improving mark- 
ing and reporting practices which the writer hoped would encourage 
an analysis of the philosophy underlying such practices. An analysis 
of the point-of-view statements in each of the three meetings showed 
remarkable similarity in the statements upon which agreement was 
reached, The average percentage of agreement with Wrinkle on the 
thirty statements was 76, with a range of 46 to 98. Interpretation of 
the findings indicated that these teachers and parents were ready for 
changes in marking and reporting practices as well as in promotional 
policies. 


P.T.A. Programs 


During the school year 1947-48 the City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and most of the individual associations in the city, de- 
voted one or more of their programs to the curriculum development 
program. At some of these meetings, the writer was invited to talk on 
some phase of the program; at others, the principal or a teacher re- 
ported on the work being done by certain study groups; and at others, 
parents reviewed curriculum development meetings they had attended. 
At one meeting the writer was invited to give a summary of the work 
of each of the eight study groups. This was followed by a discussion 


4 William L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Reportin, 


a 


g Practices in the Ele 


mentary and Secondary Schools (Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1947); PP- sot 


TO-15. 
5 Wrinkle, op. cit., pp- 36-49. 
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of problems pertinent to that particular school. To help motivate the 
discussion, written questions were solicited from members of the 
audience. In the early part of 1948-49 one of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations devoted a meeting to a discussion of the new policies 
concerning grouping, marking, and reporting. 


Jaycee Broadcasts 


In the early spring of 1948, the Kingsport Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce became interested in the curriculum development program to 


` the extent that they arranged to devote two of their weekly fifteen- 


minute radio broadcasts to some phase of the program. The writer 
appeared on the first broadcast, with several members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and outlined the objectives of the curriculum 
development program, the way it was being organized, and the pro- 
cedures being followed in its operation. This was followed two weeks 
later by a second broadcast, in which a teacher and a parent partici- 
pated along with representatives of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
This program covered in more detail certain phases of the program. 
It may be interesting to record at this point that in an evaluative 
questionnaire distributed to P.T.A. members in May of that year, 
the question was asked, “Did you listen to either of the two broad- 
casts sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce on the curric- 
ulum development program?” Twenty per cent of the members said 
they had listened to one of the two broadcasts; 25 per cent had heard 
both the broadcasts; and 35 per cent had heard neither. Twenty per 
cent did not answer the question. 


Public Meetings 


The four public meetings held in connection with visits of the con- 
sultant, described in an earlier section, served in a very effective way 
to focus the attention of the public upon the work being done, and to 
increase the public’s interest in and support of the program. Several 
other meetings should be mentioned under this heading. In Novem- 
ber, 1947 the local chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma devoted a meeting 
to outlining the objectives and procedures of the Kingsport program. 
In the spring of 1948 the Kingsport Child Guidance Club, a club 


is composed of mothers of school-age children, devoted a meeting to 
discussing aptitude testing and to the proposed changes in marking 


and reporting practices, again centering attention in these phases of 
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the curriculum development program. Also in the spring of 1948 the 
writer was asked to talk to the members of the Civitan Club on the 
curriculum changes being made in the Kingsport school system. All 
of these meetings not only gave evidence of the interest of laymen in 
the program, but served as opportunities to interpret and clarify to 
* the public the changes which had been made or were in the process 
of being made. 


Newspaper Publicity 

The local newspapers were very cooperative and liberal in their 
coverage of the curriculum development program. They not only 
assigned reporters to cover the meetings and to interview the visiting 
consultants, but also assigned photographers to take pictures of various 
activities and a feature writer to prepare a series of articles dealing 
with the development of the program. This splendid cooperation on 
the part of the newspapers was further evidence of the public's in- 
terest in the changes being made in the schools and the importance 
attached to the changes by the newspapers. A study of the news 
stories devoted to curriculum development shows that for the first 
eight months of the 1947-48 school year they averaged seventeen and 
one-half inches of newspaper columns each week, which coverage was 
in addition to news items devoted to the school expansion program, 
to Parent-Teacher Association notes, to American Education Week 
publicity, to sports and other school activities, and to editorials. 


MATERIALS USED: THEIR PREPARATION AND FUNCTION 


Any program of curriculum development leads to the development 
of curriculum materials, of various kinds and for various purposes. 
In some systems these materials eventually are issued in printed form. 
However, in most places where the program has not been of long 
duration, the materials are usually mimeographed or otherwise inex- 
pensively duplicated. Such was the case in Kingsport. The purpose 
of this section is to list some of the kinds of materials prepared, to 
describe their functions, and to tell how they were prepared. 


Kinds of Materials Used ; 

The materials may be grouped under five general headings: G) ae 
routine informative bulletins, (2) reports on the work of special, = 
committees; (3) curriculum helps and guides; (4) materials dealing 
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with in-service education; and (5) administrative reports and bulle- 
tins. 

The routine informative bulletins’ were issued either to the staff 
as a whole, to the Curriculum Council, or to the principals. These 
bulletins included general information relative to the functioning of 
in-service education and curriculum study. A few of the topics will 
show the general character of the bulletins: 


Organization of Study Groups 

Suggestions for Group Area Organization Meetings 

Study Group Procedures 

Building Staff Meetings to Discuss Recommendations and Their Im- 
plications 

Use of the Two Staff Days Between Semesters 

Recommendations Concerning the Pre-School Workshop 


In addition, this type of bulletin was used to announce the schedule 
of special meetings and activities during the visits of consultants. 
The special committee reports usually included a listing of the 
personnel of the committee, the purpose of the committee, a brief 
summary of the committee’s work, decisions reached, and recom- 
mendations. The best examples are the reports on the work of the 
special committees on arithmetic and social studies. The report of 
the first social studies committee, for example, included the following: 


Personnel of the committee, 

Purpose of the committee. 

Definition of terms “social living” and “social studies.” 

Criteria for judging appropriateness of the present social studies pro- 

am. 

Brief description of the present social studies program. 

Application of criteria to present program. 

A suggested list of problem areas. 

The proposed Tennessee standards with respect to curriculum develop- 
ment and social studies, 

Excerpt from Jersild’s treatment of a child’s concept of time. 

Suggestions made by the committee. 

A few references found helpful. 


Examples of curriculum guides are the “Outline of Revised Grade 
Placement of Content in Arithmetic” and two reading bulletins. The 
arithmetic outline contained a summary of the current grade place- 
ment of content being used in the Kingsport elementary schools, 
shown on the left-hand side of the page grade by grade. On the right- 
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hand side of the page was the revised grade placement of content, 
grade by grade, as recommended by the arithmetic study group. One 
of the reading bulletins contained two parts: “What Is Reading?” 
and “Developing Reading Readiness.” The second reading bulletin, 
on word analysis, had five parts: The Changing Emphasis upon 
Phonics, The Place of Phonics in the Reading Program, What Pho- 
netic and Structural Elements to Teach, A Suggested Method of . 
Teaching an Element, and Suggested References. An illustration of 
the curriculum guides is a series of materials used in connection with 
the development of new policies of marking and promotion. One part 
of the series was a sheet describing briefly a number of hypothetical 
students whom teachers were asked to mark A, B, C, D, or F. An- 
other part was a list of views on marking and reporting. The third 
part was an outline of the misleading beliefs concerning ABCDF 
marks; and a fourth was a preference scale for use in developing a 
policy on promotion and retardation. Other examples of curriculum 
helps prepared for the teachers are these: ; 


Explanation of assignment sheet in reading. 

Dolch’s basic vocabulary list. 

A suggested schedule for subgrouping for reading purposes. 

An analysis of the words found in the first pre-primer of three different 
series. 

An excerpt concernin, 
taken from a textbook. 

An illustration of the tens-square for use in arithmetic. 

General guides for parent-teacher conferences. 


t be subclassed (a) materials 


g classroom organization for reading purposes 


As in-service education materials migh 
designed to motivate the thinking of the staff members; and (b) ma- 
terials seeking to evaluate the in-service education techniques being 
used. Examples of titles of the former are: 


“Imperative Needs of Youth” (from School Executive, February, 1948) 
“The Right to Learn—Slowly” (from a superintendent's bulletin in a 
midwestern city) 
“The Poor Scholar’s Soliloquy” (from a Tennessee State Department 
of Education News Letter) 
“Do Students Who Have Not 
Course Succeed in College?” (summarize 
Eight-Year Study) ‘ ; rr 
“Current Suggestions for Professional Reading.” A list of titles of cur. 
rent articles selected from various periodicals , 
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Examples of evaluative materials are the various questionnaires 
used. One of these was designed to secure the staff’s reaction to the 
procedures followed in the curriculum development program during 
the first year; another sought to secure the parents’ attitudes and 
opinions concerning the program; a third evaluated the first pre-school 
workshop; and a fourth attempted to determine the type of organiza- 
tion and the areas to be included in the second pre-school workshop. 

| ~The fifth general classification of materials used, administrative re- 
` ports and bulletins, covers such items as the following: 


Recommendations of each of the eight study groups as a result of their 
first year’s study: in complete form and in condensed form. 

A report tothe superintendent of schools and the Board of Education, 
prepared by the director of instruction, stating his opinion on the 
priority that should be given the various recommendations of the 
study groups. 

An interpretation of parts of the new report forms to guide the teachers 
in their use. 

A bulletin for the principals explaining the use of certain budget ap- 
ptopriation increases made possible through the adopted recommenda- 
tions of the study groups. 

A bulletin for the principals interpreting the policy on grouping sec- 
tions in the first grade. 


Preparation and Function of the Materials 


Practically all the materials were duplicated under the direction of 
the writer, since few of the members of the staff had time for this 
work. In many instances, however, the materials were merely put 
into final form by the writer and in reality represented the work of 
the study group or special committee in which the ideas originated. 
This was true, for example, of the Outline of Revised Grade Place- 
ment of Arithmetic Content, of the teports of the work of the special 
committees, and of the study group recommendations. The arithmetic 
study group spent many hours studying and re-examining the Outline 
of Revised Grade Placement before it was teady for duplication. The 
reports of the work of the special committees were approved or re- 
vised by the committees before they were placed in final form for 
duplication. 

Other groups participated in the preparation of the various ques- 
tionnaires. For example, a committee of teachers assisted in formu- 
lating the questions in the questionnaire dealing with the evaluation 
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of the curriculum development program. From this committee came 
many helpful suggestions on what to include and how to word ques- 
tions to give the interpretation desired. A similar procedure was used 
in the preparation of the evaluative questionnaire distributed to 
parents. Here, a committee of parents was called in to assist and 
counsel, making it possible to word the questions in such a way that 
they would be readily understood and would yield the maximum in- 
formation. In preparing the questionnaire on the plans for next year's 
pre-school workshop, the advice and suggestions of the members of 
the Curriculum Council were secured. Some of the questionnaires 
were discussed with the general consultant prior to their being used. 

Other types of materials were duplicated after groups had located 
a list, a unit, an outline, or a brief description which they desired to 
make available for each member of their group or for the staff as a 
whole. The two reading bulletins referred to above were prepared 
by the writer. However, it is to be hoped that in the future subcom- 
mittees of a reading group may take as a special activity the prepara- 
tion of additional reading bulletins. 

The function of material is usually suggested by its nature. The 
routine informative bulletins, for example, were prepared for the 
purpose of acquainting staff members with meeting times and places 
for the various groups, of giving information about the organization 
of groups and schedules of the visiting consultants—in other words, 
general informative material to serve as guides in the operation of 
the program. These bulletins were usually prepared in sufficient 
quantities so that each member of the staff could have one, although 
in some cases they were made available only to the members of the 
Curriculum Council or to the principals. In the latter case, copies 
were always available for bulletin boards. Copies of the reports of 
the work of special committees were given to each member of the ~ 
staff, These reports were intended to assist and guide the teachers in 
adjusting and adapting their future instructional procedures to the 
changes recommended in the reports. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Near the close of the first year an evaluation of the curriculum 


development program was made to determine the effectiveness of the 


procedures used in initiating it. The changes recommended by the 
study groups as a result of the first year's deliberations were not ready 
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for presentation to, nor adoption by, the Board of Education until late 
in April, and were not scheduled to go into effect until the following 
September. Therefore, these changes could hardly have been evalu- 
ated at that time; such an evaluation would have had to be based upon 
a reasonable period of trial and experimentation. Accordingly, this 
first year's evaluation related to the procedures used in carrying on 
curriculum development rather than to the curriculum changes 
adopted. It was based on the following factors: (1) the extent of 
staff participation in the program; (2) experimental practices grow- 
ing out of the program; (3) interest of laymen; (4) approval by the 
Board of Education of the study group recommendations; (5) evalu- 
` ation of the program by the staff; (6) evaluation of the program by 
~. laymen; and (7) the consultant's evaluation of the program. 


Extent of Staff Participation in the Program 


One of the standards then being proposed by the Tennessee State 
Department of Education was that every teacher be expected to par- 
ticipate in some form of in-service education. Such a standard is 
meritorious, but it was the conviction of the writer that involuntary 
participation of any teacher in an in-service education program would 
not be conducive to effective professional growth. For this reason, 
no special effort was made to see that every member participated in 
the curriculum development program; teachers were simply encour- 
aged to take some part. It is significant, therefore, to note that upon 
this basis 96 per cent of the staff participated in the program. Some, 
of course, took a much more active part than others, but this was to be 
expected. Of the 4 per cent not participating, most were prevented 
wee so because of conflicting school duties or home responsi- 

ilities. 


——-- ~~ 


Experimental Practices Growing Out of the Program 


Although all staff members knew that no major changes could be 

made in policies or procedures until approved by the Board of Edu- 

` cation, they were encouraged, nevertheless, to experiment on a small i 

` scale with minor innovations. The fact that a number of these ex- p 

periments were carried on served to a certain extent to measure the 

effectiveness of the program in stimulating changes. Examples of 
some of the experiments follow: 
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Experiments during the second semester of the first year, by a few first 
grade teachers, with informal types of report cards which were being 
studied by one of the study groups. 

Acceleration of seriously retarded pupils to see if better adjustments 
would be secured. 

Experiments with teacher-pupil planning. 

Experiments in revising daily schedules to permit greater flexibility. 

Experiments in trying out different seating arrangements—arranging 
seats in semicircles or around tables so that everyone could see every- 
one else, permitting more interaction of the group and a closer ob- 


servance of group process. 
Trips by the junior and senior high school staffs to one of Kingsport’s 
largest industrial plants, and other visits. 


Interest of Laymen 


Participation of laymen in the program has been mentioned before 
in this report, but will be summarized here for evaluative purposes. 
One manifestation of the interest of laymen was their attendance and 
participation in the public meetings held at intervals during the year. 
‘Another indication was the participation of parents in the study group 
meetings and in the special meetings with homeroom mothers. 
third indication of interest was the emphasis on curriculum develop- 
ment in several of the parent-teacher programs during the year. Other 
manifestations of interest were the meeting of the Child Guidance 
Club devoted to a discussion of some of the aspects of the curriculum 
development program, the meeting of a group of fathers for the pur- 
pose of discussing the program, the interest of the city librarian in 
setting up a special collection of educational books for parent reading, 
the two radio broadcasts on curriculum development sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the newspaper coverage in 


the local press. 


Approval by the Board of Education of Study Group 
Recommendations 

In April of the first year the Board of Education approved the major 
portion of all of the eight study groups’ recommendations which could. ‘ 
possibly be put into effect with existing building facilities. This ap- 
proval of the work of the study groups by the Board of Education 
served as a strong indication that the techniques and procedures used 
in initiating the curriculum development program had been effective 
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in bringing about desired changes. This action was particularly sig- 
nificant since a substantial addition to the budget was involved. 


Evaluation of the Program by the Staff 


Eighty-five per cent of the staff cooperated in returning the evalu- 
ative questionnaires. Of these, 95 per cent replied that they agreed 
with the statement that a curriculum development program should 
be continuous. Concerning the professional study materials secured 
for staff use in the in-service education program, 8 per cent indicated 
that these materials had been a great help to them; 20 per cent, of 
considerable help; 60 per cent, of some help; and 8 per cent, of no 
help. The number of professional magazines used ranged from one 
to twelve, the median being three. The number of professional books 
read during the year, in addition to those furnished by the school for 
in-service purposes, ranged from none to twelve with a median of 
four books. Forty-four per cent indicated that they had done more 
professional reading that year than formerly; 12 per cent, less; 43 
per cent, about the same. Eighty-seven per cent indicated that the 
participation of laymen in the program had been helpful. The areas 
in which the curriculum study had helped the teachers toward better 
understanding, ranked in order of importance attached to them, were 
as follows: 


1. How curriculum change takes place. 

2, Problems of grades below and above those taught. 
3. Philosophy and purposes of education. 

. Parent-teacher relationships. 

5. How to participate effectively in group discussion. 
6. Children’s behavior. ESS aoe 


px 


Relative to the rate of curriculum change, 74 per cent of the staff 
replied that changes in viewpoint had been made at a satisfactory 
rate, 5 per cent felt the rate had been too slow, and 10 per cent felt 
it had been too rapid. For changes in teaching methods and pro- 
cedures, 71 per cent replied that the rate had been satisfactory, and 

11 per cent that it had been too slow. Sixty-one per cent felt that 
curriculum content changes had been satisfactory as to rate of change, 
while 16 per cent indicated the rate had been too slow. With respect 
to the rate of change in instructional equipment and supplies, 41 per 
cent thought it slow, 38 per cent satisfactory. 
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A few examples of comments made by staff members on the ques- 
tionnaire may serve as additional evaluative evidence: 

“I feel I have gotten as much from the curriculum study work as I 

would have received from a summer school session.” 

“I feel that teachers are now beginning to be more informed as to the 
objectives for which we are striving. I think interest is growing 
rapidly in every phase of the work. I think attitudes in general are 
good and enthusiasm in curriculum development is definitely in- 
creasing.” 

“I have derived much benefit from my group study this year and I feel 
we are making much progress.” 

“I think this program has been most helpful in keeping all the faculty 
members professionally alive and alert. I feel strongly that no other 
program could be more effective at the present time than the one we 
have just experienced.” 

“I found study group discussions helpful. Teachers worked hard and 
tried to bring something practical to the group. +I believe another 
group of this kind would be most helpful to us another year.” 

All but a few of the comments were favorable to the program and 
to the techniques and procedures used. Fairly typical of the comments 
unfavorable to the program was the following: 

“I hope the practical side of teaching is constantly kept in view; that we 

do not deal in theory too much.” 


Evaluation of the Program by Laymen 

No attempt was made to distribute questionnaires to a large number 
of parents. Instead, they were passed out to those in attendance at 
the May meetings of the various Parent-Teacher Associations. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the parents returning questionnaires agreed with 
the statement that a curriculum development program should be con- 
tinuous. Eighty-nine per cent indicated that they would like to see 
opportunities provided the following year for parents to participate 
in group and public meetings on school matters. Eighty-seven per cent 
indicated that they had followed the newspaper stories and articles 
dealing with curriculum development—from a few of the stories to 
all of the stories. Seventy-three per cent replied that they understood 
the study group recommendations, varying from “understanding them ` 
a little” to “understanding them fully.” The percentages quoted in 
this paragraph show a fairly high degree of awareness on the part of 
parents concerning the program, and are indicative of the parents’ 
interest. 
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Additional interest and awareness is indicated by the attitude of 
parents toward the rate at which curriculum changes were being pro- 
posed and initiated. After explaining what kind of changes arein- 
volved in curriculum development, the questionnaire put this ques- 
tion: “Basing your reply upon what you have read, heard, or observed 
concerning curriculum changes, do you feel that changes have been 
made too slowly, too rapidly, or about the right rate?” Eleven per 
cent replied that they felt changes had been made too slowly, 6 per 
cent felt that they had come about too rapidly, and 52 per cent felt 
that rate of change had been about right. Thirty-one per cent did not 
answer the question. To the question, “Do you feel that additional 
curriculum development is necessary or desirable?” 60 per cent replied 
yes; 1 per cent replied no; and 39 per cent did not answer. 

Among the comments added by parents in the questionnaire were 
the following, which are illustrative: 

“The director of instruction should continue making personal appear- 
ances at P.T.A. meetings with explanations as to what is planned in 
Kingsport and why.” 

“More discussion groups.” 

“More public meetings.” 

“Allow and urge more parents to attend the study groups.” 

“I feel that a splendid beginning has been made and that for the first 
time in Kingsport we have an informed public about education. We 

» must keep it before the public eye with the same good newspaper 
and radio coverage that we are so fortunate to have had this year.” 

“I believe the year’s curriculum development program has brought about 


eat better cooperation and understanding between the home and 
school. 


A study of the questionnaires leads one to the conclusion that a 
large percentage of the parents reached by them approved both the 
procedures followed in bringing about curriculum change and the 
` trend of the changes. This is indicated by the number of parents who 
wanted the program continued, who felt that the rate of change had 
been about right, and whose opinions on matters of educational phil- 
osophy were similar to those reflected in the discussions of the various 
study groups. 


Consultant's Evaluation of the Program 


The report of the consultant on the first years work is quoted 
below. 
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Accomplishments 

My over-all impression of curriculum development in Kingsport, during 
the school year of 1947-48 is that amazing progress has been made in one 
year. The important accomplishments appear to be: 

1. A set of recommendations coming out of study and group thinking 
on the part of the'entire staff and a considerable number of parents. 
These recommendations represent no small gain, running counter as 
they do to well-established traditional practice. The recommenda- 
tions with regard to grouping of children, promotion and retardation, 
and reporting to parents, while not ideal, mean that a significant 
transition step has been taken in correcting evils keenly felt for some 
time by members of the professional staff. The recommendations 
with regard to arithmetic mean that a great deal of unnecessary 
pressure is being taken off teachers, children, and parents, all of 
whom were paying the penalty for an indefensibly heavy burden 
of requirements, especially in the early grades. A number of the 
other recommendations clear the way for and commit teachers: to 
doing more creative teaching, to better meeting varying needs and 
abilities of children, and to better preparing children for participation 
in a democratic society. 

2. The active involvement of teachers, administrators, board members, 
and other citizens in reviewing recommendations coming from all 
groups, discussing their implications, and making action commit- 
ments with regard to them. 

3. A sense of progress and success on the part of teachers and parents. 
One parent said: “I thought it would take us ten years to go as far 
as we have this year. I didn’t really thi k anything would come of 
this program.” 

4. A sense of on-goingness on the part of teachers and parents. Both 
groups expect the program of curriculum development to continue. 
There is much specific unfinished business in their minds and on 
record, and planning is already under way to tackle some of this 
unfinished business during the remainder of the school year, during 
a pre-school workshop next August, and during the next school year. 


Procedures 


Throughout the entire progra 
ployed. Features that appear to have facilitated progress are: 


teachers. 
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3. Organization of a curriculum coordinating council. | 

4. Training of group leaders and recorders by the director of instruc- 
tion through meetings and through preparation of suggestions for 
those persons. i 

. Participation of parents in study groups. 

. Procurement by the director of instruction of a variety of profes- 

sional literature for use by the study groups. 

Preparation by the director of instruction of complete and definite 

announcements of plans for meetings, including suggestions for ways 

of preparing for meetings, and of reports on meetings held, includ- 

ing agreements and plans for interim work. 

. Editing and distribution by the director of instruction of reports of 
study groups. 

. Use of public meetings, local newspaper, and radio for informing a 
wider public of developments. 
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Prospects for Future Developments 


The prospects for continued developments appear good: 


1. There is wide public knowledge of and commitment to the steps 
taken thus far. 

2. The parents and teachers have learned that cooperative work can 
secure significant achievements. 

3. The gain of time for teachers to plan together should yield increas- 
ing results. 


Evaluating the Second Year's Work 


Essentially the same procedure for curriculum development were 
employed the second year as were used during the first year, and 
although no evaluative questionnaires were circulated the second year, 
the writer feels that the procedures continued to be effective but be- 
cause of certain factors, to be explained later, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, It may be said in this connection, too, that it is not uncommon 


for development programs to experience a slackened pace after the 
initial year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 


This section is divided into two parts: first, the accomplishments 
of the first year of the program, 1947-48, second, the accomplishments 
of the second year, 1948-49. The achievements briefly listed here 
bring together items already referred to in other contexts and include 
other accomplishments not heretofore reported. 
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Accomplishments of the First Year 


Grouping, Marking, and Promotion. New policies were developed 
by a study group and adopted by fellow teachers and the Board of 
Education. These policies favored heterogeneous grouping so that in 
each section there would be an approximately equal number of slow, 
average, and fast learners. Marks were to be eliminated from the re- 
ports in grades 1 and 2, while in grades 3 to 6, the marks were to be 
descriptive terms rather than the ABCDE system. In grades 1 and 2 
the reporting forms were to contain an informal description of the 
pupil’s progress in four respects: skills and knowledge, social and 
emotional growth, work and general habits, and health and safety 
habits. The reporting forms for grades 3 to 6 were to contain space for 
teacher comments to supplement the marks, Promotion was to be 
based upon a consideration of the following factors: age, physical 
growth, mental ability, social and emotional maturity. Total retarda- 
tion in the first eight grades was to be limited to two years. 

Reading. As a result of the work of the study group on reading 
teachers who were not already doing so were encouraged to form two 
or more reading groups within the class, and to make available ma- 
terials with a wide range of reading difficulty. The need for some in- 
dividualization of instruction was recognized, and recommendations 
were made for supplies and materials which would assist in carrying 
on more individualized instruction. } 

Arithmetic. The arithmetic study group prepared a revised outline 
of grade placement of content for the elementary school, adjusting 
the treatment of various processes so that arithmetic compared more 
favorably with other courses of study and with most textbooks. More 
emphasis was placed in the first two grades on developing a readiness 
for number learning, and in stressing the development of the under- 
standing of number concepts upon which the work of later years so 
much depended. Teachers were encouraged to take each child where 
he was regardless of the grade placement of items in the guide. 

Social Studies. As a result of the work of the social studies com- 
mittee, mythology and Hebrew history were eliminated from the third 
and fourth grade social studies curriculum. Criteria and problem areas 
or units to be considered as suitable material for the social studies 
program were set up to guide teachers in improving their social studies 
teaching. 
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Mid-Year Sections. The recommendation that mid-year sections be 
eliminated came from the junior high school study group. Late in 
the spring of 1948 a meeting was held with parents of mid-year pupils 
to discuss various ways in which the adjustment might be made. 
Eyentually the recommendation was approved by the staff as a whole 
and later adopted by the Board of Education. In accordance with this 
decision, no beginners in the first grade were accepted in January, 
1949, and pupils then in the mid-year sections in grades 1 to 6 were 
to be given an opportunity during the 1948-49 school year to cover 
enough subject matter to warrant accelerating them a half year so 
that they would be on the regular school year basis. Pupils who could 
not satisfactorily adjust to the accelerated program would be retarded 
a half year so that they, too, would be on the regular school year basis. 

“Traveling Classes” in Intermediate Grades. For a number of years 
the practice in the intermediate grades had been for the special 
teachers in art, music, and physical education to be assigned to a 
section of pupils for which they were administratively responsible as 
a homeroom teacher, but to which they taught only their special sub- 
jects. When these special teachers were teaching pupils in other 
sections, their homeroom pupils “traveled” to different teachers for 
the regular academic subjects. This meant that the pupils in these 
“traveling” sections were taught by several teachers during the day— 
in some cases by as many as six or seven. 

The study group investigating the problems of the intermediate 
grades recommended, and the recommendation was later adopted, that 
additional teachers be employed in each of the elementary schools to 
relieve the special teachers of their homeroom sections, thus eliminat- 
ing the “traveling” of pupils from one teacher to another, and per- 
mitting a more flexible type of scheduling. In 1948-49 these adopted 
recommendations were made effective through the addition of six new 
teachers to the staff. 

Social Studies Correlation in the Junior High School. The pre- 
vailing practice in the junior high school had been for geography and 
history to be taught as separate subjects, usually by different teachers. 
The junior high school study group recommended that these subjects 
be correlated and that a larger block of time be provided for them. 
Core curriculum or common learnings courses were given encourage- 
ment by the additional recommendations of this group that continued 
study be given to the possibility of dividing the school day into even 
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larger blocks of time, which would permit further correlation of sub- 
jects in the learning program. 

Changes in the High School. A standardized form for manuscripts 
was adopted for use in all departments of the high school. This action, 
recommended by the high school study group, was designed to lessen 
confusion among the students, to reduce class routine, to speed the 
recording of grades and the identification of papers, and to help pre- 
pare students for college. 

‘Another recommendation of this group concerned the organization 
and functioning of the homeroom program. The amount of time de- 
voted to the program was to be increased to a full period per week. 
The homerooms were to be reorganized by classes (grades 10 to 12), 
so that pupils from only one grade level would be enrolled in a home- 
room. It was further recommended that an outline of homeroom pro- 
grams, year by year, be prepared for the guidance of homeroom 
teachers. This group recommended the employing of a guidance 
counselor. 

A third recommendation of this study group concerned the new 
library planned as part of an addition to the high school building then 
under construction. The original plans called for a combined library 
and study hall. The recommendation of this group, which was later 
made effective through a change in the architect’s plans, was that the 
library be separated from the study hall but adjacent to it. It was felt 
that this arrangement would meet the standards of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and would conform to 
the basic ideas of usage which makes the divided library and study 
hall more advantageous. f 

Health and Physical Education Needs. Very few of the recom- 
mendations of the study group working in the area of the health and 
physical education program could immediately be put into effect be- 
cause of lack of building facilities, equipment, and sufficient per- 
sonnel. However, the work of this committee served to accentuate the 
needs in this area. In addition to recommendations relative to build- 
ing facilities and equipment needs, the committee recommended 
(1) that one or two members of the faculty of each school act as health 
coordinators, under whose leadership, in cooperation with the staff, 
the health and physical education program would be organized; and 
(2) that a one-year course be provided in health and physical educa- 
tion for juniors and seniors. ne 
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Formulation. of Educational Philosophy. All of the achievements 
of the program during the first year had their foundation in educa- 
tional philosophy. The development and formulation of this phil- 
osophy should therefore be listed among the achievements of the 
program. A study of the work of the eight study groups will show 
that although each one was engrossed in its own problems or area, the 
recommendations coming from these various groups reflected a unity 
with respect to educational philosophy. This is well illustrated by the 
policy of heterogeneous grouping in the elementary grades. Heter- 
ogeneous grouping was recommended by the study group working on 
grouping, marking, and promotional practices. It was also recom- 
mended by the study group working on problems of the intermediate 
grades, The recommendations of the reading study group were based 
upon the expectation that heterogeneous grouping would prevail. 
The arithmetic study group included in their guiding principles a 
statement to the effect that the teacher will take each child where he 
is, indicating a heterogeneous grouping within the room. ‘The recom- 
mendations of the child development study group also recognized 
individual differences by stating that provision should be made in a 
broadened curriculum so that no child is forever the least successful 
member of his group. So one aspect of the developing philosophy was 
that children possess individual patterns of growth; that they do not 
all achieve to the same extent, at the same rate, or in the same way; 
and that the school will therefore accept the child where he is with 
respect to his development and aid him in progressing from that point 
as much as possible. 

This suggests the second aspect of the philosophy, namely, that 
the school should give consideration to the whole child. Several of 
the adopted recommendations pointed to the belief that the school 
should be concerned with more than the child’s academic achieve- 
ment. This attitude was inherent in the recommendations relative to 
grouping, marking, and promotion. It was inherent in the work of 
the child development study group, and it was manifested also in the 
work of several of the other study groups. In accordance with this 
attitude, such factors as physical growth and social and emotional 
development were to be given as much importance and attention as 
was accorded to intellectual development. 

A third element in the philosophy concerned a method of teaching, 
usually referred to as teacher-pupil planning or cooperative planning, 
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which came to have rather common acceptance as a desirable way of 
working. 

A fourth aspect of the philosophy concerned the perspective with 
which the school was viewed. The conviction was growing in Kings- 
port that the school curriculum should not be confined within the four 
walls of the classroom, but should reach out into the community and 
make use of the resources to be found there. f 


Accomplishments of the Second Year 


The work of the first year culminated in the recommendations 
which were adopted late in the spring of that year. The accomplish- 
ments of the second year were concerned with the efforts to put some 
of the recommendations into effect, while continuing the study of 
the program as a whole. Some of these efforts will now be briefly 
described. 

Devising New Reporting Forms. According to the recommenda- 
tions of the marking and reporting study group, new reporting forms 
were to be devised which would be informal in nature. A committee 
of teachers and parents was set up Jate in the spring of 1948 to begin 
work. In the fall they resumed their efforts, and by the end of the 
first reporting period they had the new forms ready. In the weeks 
preceding the issuance of the reports for the first time, there was pre- 
pared for the guidance of the teachers an administrative bulletin on 
the use of the forms, and for the guidance of parents a series of three 
articles which appeared in the local newspapers. These articles traced 
the whole background and development of the forms, and included 
facsimiles of the forms. È 
_« Parents were encouraged in these articles to write notes or letters 
to the school describing their reactions to the forms. It was hoped 
‘that in this way the forms could be evaluated and revisions made more 
intelligently. The reaction of parents was decidedly favorable. A 
large percentage of the opinions received from parents by teachers, 
principals, and the writer were heartily in accord with the new forms 
and the purposes for which they were designed. 

At first the teachers, too, seemed to like the new forms; however, 
by the end of the first semester dissatisfaction on their part was grow- 
ing. Their feeling was based largely upon the difficulties involved in 
the writing of appropriate comments and in the time required to write 
them. As this feeling increased, some signs of dissatisfaction among 
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parents became apparent also; but on the whole, as near as the writer 
could ascertain, parents were still favorable to the new forms. 

During the second semester the committee on marking and report- 
ing began devising new forms to propose for use the following year. 
They solicited ideas and suggestions from all teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, but they did not seek suggestions from parents. All 
of these ideas and suggestions received from teachers were studied 
by the committee and as many as possible were incorporated into the 
revised forms. When this chapter was being written the revised forms 
were still incomplete, but the revisions were to be ready for use during 
the 1949-50 school year. 

Putting Grouping Policies into Effect. The new grouping policy 
was that pupils in the elementary grades were to be grouped hetero- 
geneously. To secure a distribution, it was decided to rank all pupils 
on each grade level within each building according to the total score 
earned by them in the last achievement test, and then to distribute 
the names evenly among the teachers on that grade level. This plan 
worked out very successfully. Both teachers and parents appeared to 
be well satisfied with the new grouping policy, and the belief was 
commonly held that this form of grouping was much more advanta- 
geous for all pupils, whether slow or fast learners. Late in the 1948-49 
school year further recommendations were made with respect to the 
grouping policy. According to these recommendations it was planned 
not to reshuffle the sections more often than every three years except 
in special cases where adjustments were necessary. 

Elimination of Mid-Year Sections. To carry out the decision to 
eliminate mid-year sections it was necessary to do two things: first, 
to discontinue the practice of admitting a new class of first graders in 
January; second, to adjust those pupils then in mid-year sections to 
regular school year sections. The first step was a very simple matter, 
but the second involved a much more complicated procedure, which 
was started during 1948-49 but will require a longer time to complete. 

The decision to advance a pupil a half year or to retard him a half 
year, in order to place him on the annual school year basis, had to be 
made on the basis of age, mental ability, physical development, and 
social and emotional maturity. It was planned that teachers who re- 
ceived accelerated pupils would take them where they were with re- 
spect to academic achievement, so that the adjustment to the regular 
school year basis could be made in a more gradual manner. Similarly, 
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teachers who received pupils who were retarded a half year, in order 
to get them on the regular basis, would adjust their academic work 
so that they would not have to repeat in an educationally unsound 
way any work already covered. 

There was almost unanimous agreement among teachers and par- 
ents that the elimination of mid-year sections was a very good step, 
and all were looking forward to the advantages accruing from having 
all pupils on the regular school year basis. 

Improvement of Instruction in Reading. It will be recalled that 
one of the ways in which improvement of instruction in reading was 
to be sought was through the adaptation of methods and materials to 
a wide range of reading abilities within every classroom. More and 
more of the elementary teachers in the upper grades began subgroup- 
ing their pupils into two, three, or more groups for reading purposes. 
This made it possible to adjust methods and materials to individual 
needs. The reading consultant in the 1948 pre-school workshop pro- 
vided some very helpful materials for the teachers to use. The cur- 
riculum study groups working on reading helped materially through 
the opportunities they provided for the exchange of ideas and dis- 
cussion. 

Improvement of Instruction in Arithmetic. The revised outline of 
grade placement of content in arithmetic, developed by the 1947-48 
arithmetic study group, placed emphasis upon meaning and under- 
standing in connection with learning number concepts and relation- 
ships. Encouraged by this emphasis, teachers began devoting more 
time and effort to the utilization of concrete and semi-concrete ma- 
terials. Here, as in the case of reading, the arithmetic study group 
afforded teachers an opportunity to exchange ideas and to discuss 
various procedures being tried. 

School Time for Curriculum Study. The 1948-49 school year in- 
cluded ten extra staff days when the schools were not in session. In 
addition, permission was granted by the Board of Education to dismiss 
school forty-five minutes early once a month on the day when the 
curriculum study groups met. This enabled the teachers to do some of 
their curriculum study on regular school time. Although the addi- 
tional time was small, it represented a step in the right direction. 

Greater Use of Teacher-Pupil Planning and Field Trips. Some 
teachers, of course, had been making use of cooperative planning 
techniques for years. However, with the emphasis given this pro- 
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cedure by the curriculum development program, more teachers began 
experimenting with its use. Teachers were recognizing some of the 
problems of cooperative planning, such as how to get started, develop- 
ing skill in group membership, the teacher's role, gathering evidence 
of pupil growth, et cetera. 

The philosophy formulated by the staff emphasized the point of 
view that the educational program should not be confined to the class- 
room but should be expanded to include the community and its 
resources. With this encouragement, more and more teachers utilized 
opportunities for field trips to various points of interest in the com- 
munity. 


DIFFICULTIES AND WEAKNESSES OF THE PROGRAM 


To give an accurate account of a curriculum development program, 
it is necessary that the weaknesses of the program be examined as 
well as the accomplishments, for in such an evaluation might be 
found the ways to overcome the weaknesses and difficulties. 


Conservatism. of the Staff 


Certain elements in the city take pride in the fact that they are 
conservative, and, as might be expected, some of this conservatism is 
found among the school staff. There has been a tendency for some, 
among the conservative group, to look with disfavor on almost any 
type of change, and to feel that there is security, comfort, and safety 
in keeping things the way they are. Such an attitude tends to dis- 
courage experimentation and pioneering in comparatively newer and 

_ less traditional procedures. It acts as a brake upon the efforts to move 
forward in educational philosophy and practice. Although a reason- 
able degree of conservatism serves as a balance wheel for a system, it 
should not stand in the way of sincere and well-meaning desires of 
the community to move ahead in accordance with cooperatively de- 
yeloped plans. 


False Conception of “Progressive” Education 


It was to be expected that objections might be raised by some of 
the conservative elements in the community and in the staff to certain 
developments in the program which ran counter to well-established 
traditional practices, but the unfortunate thing was that a false con- 
cept of progressive education gained expression. For example, the 
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opinion was expressed that progressive education meant permitting 
pupils to do just about as they pleased, with no one caring whether 
they learned much or not. Any effort to encourage consideration for 
the “whole” child was often met by the reminder that the schools 
must teach the child “something.” And the assurance that a consider- 
ation for the whole child would result in more teaching, rather than 
less, was not convincing to those opposed to the recommendations. 
The result was that a number of proposals were given by some the 
label of “progressive” education, based upon this false concept of what 
progressive education is, in spite of well-meant reasons and evidence 
in support of the proposals. 


Lack of Time for Curriculum Development Work 


Most authorities on curriculum development agree that work of 
this nature is important enough to be considered as part of a teacher's 
regular day, and that it should not be added on at the close of the day. 
During the first year of the program in Kingsport all meetings of the 
study groups were held after school was dismissed at the regular time. 
This caused many of the meetings to run late in the afternoon when 
teachers were already tired from the day's work. It was difficult in 
many instances for teachers to bring to these meetings a freshness 
and professional interest they might have had under more favorable 
circumstances. The extent of participation, the seriousness with which 
the staff undertook the work, and the quality of their accomplish- 
ments were all the more remarkable when considered in the light of 
the fact that most of the efforts were made on the teachers’ own time. 

During the second year this lack was partially overcome by dismiss- 
ing school forty-five minutes early on the days the groups were sched- 
uled to meet, and by the addition of staff days in the school year. Al 
though this marked a step in the right direction, it still did not provide 
a sufficient amount of time during the regular school day for this im- 
portant part of the teacher's work. 


Special Committees Did Not Carry Through 
All Their Assigned Tasks 
Several of the study groups set up for the second year were special 
committees created for the purpose of carrying out certain tasks made 
necessary by the recommendations adopted by the Board of Education 
the previous year. These tasks were given to the committees in the 
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form of suggestions instead of directives, but it was pointed out that 
the suggestions were made to assist in putting into effect certain de- 
cisions made by the entire staff the previous year. These committees 
performed very good service and engaged themselves in worth-while 
activities, but in some instances they did not discharge the main tasks 
for which they were created. For example, the committee on marking 
and reporting did not prepare the guides which were to assist the 
teachers in writing the new type of report-comments, with the result 
that most of the teachers had to make out the new forms with very 
little guidance except what they accumulated from experience. In 
one school, however, the principal and her staff on their own initia- 
tive prepared some very helpful guides for this purpose. Another ex- 
ample was the case of the social studies committee. It was suggested 
that this committee prepare specific helps for third and fourth grade 
teachers who were dropping mythology and Hebrew history from the 
curriculum and were attempting to broaden the social studies pro- 
gram by drawing upon sources other than the geography textbook. 
Although the committee performed helpful and worth-while service, 
it did not complete this much-needed work. 


Misunderstandings Concerning Status 
of Recommendations Adopted 


Although the Board of Education’s approval of the recommenda- 
tions was made public in the spring of 1948, no subsequent public 
announcement of the Board’s position relative to the recommenda- 
tions was ever made. In the meantime, the idea gained expression 
that teachers did not necessarily have to agree with any one philos- 
ophy or set of procedures; in fact, opposing views were encouraged 
by some members of the administration. The result was a feeling on 
at least a part of the staff that possibly the Board of Education did not 
intend to hold to its adoption of the recommendations, which had 
» been based upon a common philosophy, and that perhaps teachers; 
Were in no way bound by the decisions already made by the entire“ 
staff and the Board. 

All these factors created doubts, uncertainties, and misunderstand- 
ings with respect to the objectives being sought and the procedures 
by which the recommendations were being put into effect. These 
factors, undoubtedly, were partially responsible for the slackened pace 
in curriculum development during the second year. 
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CONCLUSION 


Since the inauguration of the program in 1947, the attitude has 
grown in the community that curriculum development is a legitimate 
and continuous process which should be carried on by any school 
which seeks to maintain an adequate program of education. The 
writer feels that during the two years the program has been in opera- 
tion, effective policies and procedures of curriculum development 
have been developed; that both parents and teachers have learned bet- 
ter ways of working together for the accomplishment of common pur- 
poses; and that there is a stronger conviction that the academic prog- 
ress of children is inseparably tied up with their total growth and 
development. 


10 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS* 


Tue concept underlying curriculiagpdevélopment in the Minne- 
apolis schools is that of continuous growth. The curriculum is con- 
stantly emerging. This term suggests a process of change which 
continues more or less steadily, with one stage of development growing 
out of the preceding stage. This does not result in an entirely new 
curriculum pattern at any one time. The world in which we live 
continues to change, therefore a curriculum must undergo continuous 
evaluation and development to keep pace. 

This year (1950) the Minneapolis schools are again evaluating 
their organization and techniques for curriculum planning in order 
to determine what changes are needed to insure a curriculum that 
will serve the needs of boys and girls taking their places as citizens 
in a democracy. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Every school system recognizes the need for a working organization 

to facilitate and coordinate the curriculum program. In its most 

„ efficient form such organization saves time and effort and helps the 

total program develop effectively. The danger lies in the organization 

becoming an end in itself. It may also become so extensive and in- 
volved that it is impossible to coordinate the work of all its parts. 

In the school year 1945-46 a plan for system-wide curriculum 


` * Members of the staff of the Minneapolis school system who 
participated in preparing this description of curriculum development 
are Ropert S. Grrourist, formerly Associate Superintendent; 
Prupence Curricut, formerly Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Elementary Education; J. Winmurn Mence, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education; Luuiua B. 
Coox, Consultant in Curriculum Development; and Naomi A. 
Fauscu, formerly Assistant in the Curriculum Department. 
240 
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study was outlined by the central office administrative and supervisory 
staff, This was the first step in carrying forward a very broad program 
of curriculum development that was to extend over a period of years. 
The plan was presented to all teaching and administrative personnel 
for discussion and was revised in the light of their suggestions and 
criticisms. The revised plan has been accepted and the curriculum 
program is proceeding along lines prescribed therein. 

The plan is prefaced by a statement of the objectives of education 
for the Minneapolis schools. They are expressed in terms of the 
twofold responsibility of the schools: responsibility to society, and 
responsibility to the individual. The responsibility of education to 
society is recognized in three broad objectives: preserving and ex- 
tending democracy, preserving and rebuilding human and natural 
resources, and developing world relationships and understandings. 
The responsibility of education to the individual must take into con- 
sideration his physical welfare, his emotional stability, his economic 
competence, and his attitudes and beliefs. In each of these areas the 
educational program must provide for maximum growth. 

It is recognized that the mere listing of objectives does not con- 
stitute a change in an educational program. Unless they operate in 
the daily life of the pupils in a school, they are of little worth. In 
determining these objectives an effort was made to coordinate the 
thinking of many people. After objectives had been tentatively set 
up, teachers and principals met together to discuss them. It was then 
suggested that each faculty consider the tentative statements at a 
building meeting and submit their reactions. This was done and the 
objectives were finally revised in terms of these responses. 

As a starting point, problem areas were listed for each objective. 
Under the heading Preservation and Extension of Democracy, for 
example, these jobs to be done were identified: 


1. Analyzing effects of sororities and fraternities on democratic practice ~ © 
and recommending course of action. : : y 

2. Evaluating contributions of pupil-teacher planning as a technique of 
democratic action. i 

3. pulang and improving the student council at secondary school 
level. 

4. Examining and revising the social studies curriculum to provide more 

adequately for an understanding of democracy through participation. 

Evaluating means of working together, both in faculty groups and in 

the system as a whole. 


wi 
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Under Preservation and Rebuilding of Human and Natural Re- 
sources, these were the areas of study recommended: 


1. Developing a health education course for the secondary schools. 

2, Evaluating guidance services in terms of individual and group needs 
and recommending improvements. 

3. Recommending ways to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

4. Developing community centers to extend educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities in some areas. 

5. Developing discussion groups to consider the relationships between 
conservation of natural resources and democracy. 


An organization for carrying out the program of curriculum devel- 
opment was set up with these very definite principles determining the 
structure: 

1. Curriculum planning should be carried on largely at the local school 

level to serve the needs of the particular situation. 

2. Assistance should be given by the central office in stimulating and 

carrying out such planning. 

3, All groups having a stake in the educational program should have a 

part in the curriculum planning. 

4. Inservice education should be considered a necessary part of any 

curriculum program. 

5. The results of any educational program should be looked for in the 

kind of boys and girls who leave the schools at the termination of 
their period of formal education. 


The committee structure for carrying out the curriculum improve- 
ment program is described in the next five sections. 


“Curriculum Coordinating Council 


The Curriculum Coordinating Council is an over-all city com- 
mittee whose functions are as follows: 


1. To coordinate curriculum study and planning for the elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and special services. 

2. To review curriculum-planning committees’ recommendations that 
have system-wide significance, 

3. To initiate and sponsor special curriculum studies of a system-wide, 
policy-forming nature. 

4. To coordinate and sponsor special in-service education. 

5. To promote wholesome public relations. 


Members of this council are chosen for their broad interest in city- 
wide curriculum work. Membership includes five lay members chosen 
from different population groups; three representatives of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota (one staff member and two students); twelve 
teachers, six elementary and six secondary; three principals; two 
central office staff members; and the superintendent and assistant 
superintendents. During the past year the associate superintendent 
has acted as chairman of the Council. 

A democratic procedure is followed in electing members to this 
committee. Membership from both secondary and elementary schools 
is drawn from the city-wide curriculum planning committees for the 
two levels. These are nominated by the committee members and are 
elected by all teachers at each level. 


The Curriculum Planning Committees 


The curriculum improvement program is coordinated at each level 
by a special planning committee. In the Elementary School Curric- 


ulum Planning Committee each elementary school is represented „| 
by one teacher. Four elementary principals and two consultants from “ 


the central office staff complete the membership. The assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary schools acts as chairman of the 
group. 

The functions of this group, briefly stated, are these: To stimulate 
the study of curriculum problems at the building level, to discover 
problems related to the welfare of the elementary schools, to define 
them and make arrangements for a study that may lead to their 
solution. 

The Secondary School Curriculum Planning Committee draws its 
membership from the secondary schools in a manner similar to that” 
followed in the elementary schools. When any given department is 
not represented by the elected representatives from the schools, special 
representatives are appointed. The purposes of the Committee are 
to identify the curriculum problems of the secondary schools and to 
encourage individual schools in experimentation and study. 


System-Wide Groups Responsible to the Coordinating Council 
These groups are organized as need arises. They cut across the 
several levels of the school system and in some cases across subject- 
matter lines, thus unifying the approach to educational problems in 
terms of specific goals to be achieved. Three of these groups are 
called “commissions.” Sra 
The commissions were set up to further the social objectives of 
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education, as stated, for the Minneapolis schools. ‘There is a Com- 
mission on International Understanding and World Peace, a Com- 
mission on Conservation of Natural Resources, and a Commission on 
Democratic Practices in the Classroom. One of the responsibilities of 
these:commissions is to make available in-service educational oppor- 
tunities for teachers in these areas, organizing courses, workshops, and 
classroom demonstrations, and providing displays of instructional and 
resource materials. Another function is to further understanding in 
each of these fields within the community. Members of representative 
community groups work with the commissions, and members of the 
commissions serve as resource people for parent-teacher association 
and community meetings. The commissions are also on the alert for 
opportunities to make their activities part of the ongoing programs 
in local, national, and world affairs. 

The importance of these commissions is effectively pointed out in 
the following excerpt from the Minneapolis School Bulletin of June 
6, 1946: 

The superintendent said that he looks upon these areas—the preserva- 
tion and extension of democracy, the conservation of material resources, 


the development of world relationships and understandings—as furnishing , 


the woof to the fabric of education. Thus they should be woven into 
teaching at all areas at all levels. These areas furnish the necessary social 
and economic understandings required of all American citizens if this 
nation is to continue to be a nation of free people living in a democracy. 
In the past the public schools have done a good job of developing scho- 
lastic literacy but the time has come when the schools must assume greater 
responsibility for developing social and economic literacy. Adequacy as 
citizens of a free country and of a world order should be the fundamental 
consideration of education today. We must make certain that these un- 
derstandings begin to grow from the first day of school and continue to 
grow throughout the school life of the child. They must penetrate all 
areas of subject matter and all activities of the school. They must be en- 
couraged by the manner in which the school day is organized, by the atti- 
tudes of teachers, and by the selection of content for specific subject mat- 
ter areas. Tf we are to use the forms of education to help the American 
people understand the few things that are really basic and vital to their 
welfare—then democracy, conservation of material resources and world 
peace are of urgent importance. 


There are a number of other system-wide committees responsible 
to the Curriculum Coordinating Council. These are described in 
the following paragraphs. 
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The Audio-Visual Education Committee was organized in 1948. 
It recognizes as its function the recommendation of policies and 
practices for the utilization of audio-visual curriculum materials. 
Subcommittees on budgeting matters and equipment specifications 
are active. A subcommittee organization for the selection of audio- 
visual aids for the elementary schools is being set up on an experi- 
mental basis for the purpose of determining usable procedures for all 
levels. 

The Aviation Education Committee was organized in the fall of 
1948. It includes lay members as well as school personnel. It has the 
following purposes: To discover techniques by which the implications 
of aviation for society can be included in the curriculum; to set up a 
program of aviation education for use in the schools which makes 
resources available; to suggest orientation procedures; and to name 
speakers and leaders for in-service groups. 

The Committee on Camping and Outdoor Education was organized 
in the spring of 1949 to promote interest in school camp projects in 
the Minneapolis schools. 

The Central Health Council, which was organized in 1948, repre- 
sents all levels of the school system and all departments and individ- 
uals who make a contribution to the total health program, as well as 
community health organizations. The functions of the council are 
as follows: 


1. To define problems related to the health of public school children 


and school personnel. 
2. To make suggestions for the solution of school health problems. 
. To suggest policies for promoting the health of school children and 


school personnel. if 
4. To coordinate various health education activities within the school 


system. 
5. To stimulate and help school health councils translate recommenda- 


tions into action. 


The Language Arts Planning Committee was organized in 1946 
to make a survey of the basic needs which should influence the lan- 
guage arts program of the Minneapolis public schools at all levels and 
to work on the development of that program. It has continued as a 
group since that date and has embarked on a program of creating 
and collecting needed curriculum materials. 

The Committee on Promotion Policies, active since 1946, has con- 
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sidered problems and policies related to the grading and promotion 
of pupils and with reporting to parents at all school levels. 

The Pupil Personnel Committee, organized in 1945, was appointed 
to study the problem of meeting the needs of pupils in the secondary 
school, and to discuss ways of coordinating and improving individual 
counseling services. 

The Joint Reading Committee, organized in the spring of 1948, 
is made up of representatives from the Elementary and Secondary 
Reading Committees. They plan together to meet problems relating 
to reading instruction which are the concern of both groups. 

The Social Studies Steering Committee, organized in 1945, defines 
its functions as those of keeping in close touch with the Elementary 
and Secondary Social Studies Committees, so that the work of the two 
will be closely coordinated, and suggesting over-all activities that 
might be carried on by the two committees to further the teaching of 
the social studies. 


Committees Responsible to the Planning Committees 


As need arises and there is a particular job to be done at either 
the elementary or the secondary level a committee is set up with its 
function defined. Such committees are authorized by the Curriculum 
Planning Committees and are responsible to them. Some such com- 
mittees now active are the city-wide committees on Common Learn- 
ings, Mathematics, and Business Education at the secondary level, 
and the committees on Social Studies, Science, and Reading at the 
elementary level. 

A number of problems related to committee organization are now 
being faced. Clear-cut purposes need to be identified before new com- 
mittees are set up. More specific delegation of responsibility for see- 
ing that work is carried to completion is needed, and some provision 
for terminating the committee when the work is completed. Better 
means of reporting progress to the planning committees, as well as to 
other interested groups, is also needed, so that thinking and planning 
will be translated more readily into action at the classroom and 


local school levels. 


Local School Organization 


There is a definite trend toward setting up planning committees 
for the various schools, not only to coordinate local school efforts 
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and to stimulate experimentation, but to see that city-wide objectives 
are realized in local areas. One of the recommendations made by E: 
Elementary School Curriculum Planning Committee in the spring of 
1949 was that some type of central planning committee be formed in 
each elementary school. A number of schools have had such icom- 
mittees during the past several years and have found them valuable in 
furthering curriculum development. Representatives of the school 
staff, as well as parents in the district, participate in securing co- 
operative action and in facilitating work to be done. 


THE ONGOING PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


There are too many parts in the total curriculum program of a 
large school system to be described in a limited space. Nevertheless, 
a description of certain aspects of the program will serve to point the 
direction in which it is moving and to give a fairly comprehensive 
picture of what is being accomplished. 

The Minneapolis schools are at present in a transition period dur- 
ing which an effort is being made to bring practices and theory into 
harmony. As a consequence, not all parts of the program in curric- 
ulum development show the same rate of development. Seyen major 
characteristics, however, are distinguishable in the total program. 
Each will be described in the pages that follow. 


Initiation of Curriculum Development at the School Level 


It is generally agreed that the curriculum of a school should de- 
velop out of the needs of the children in a particular school commun- 
ity and that the staff of a particular school has the major responsibility 
for developing it. The extent to which this belief is being acted on 
may be seen in the past year's work of the Elementary School Curric- 
ulum Planning Committee. The major responsibility of this commit- 
tee, as noted above, is to stimulate and assist curriculum activity in 
the elementary schools. Leadership in the field is drawn from the 
schools, and the committee's program for the year is set up to further 
the programs going on within the schools. 

Local Elementary School Planning. Early in the school year each 
elementary school staff is asked to indicate problems or interest areas 
to be considered during the year. Assistance in organizing inter- 
school working groups is given by the central office staff, and tenta- 
tive plans for the year are submitted to the buildings. Last years 
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plans included eight major problems for study: the ‘social studies, 
music appreciation, art, science, group dynamics, the establishment 
and use of elementary school libraries, child growth and development, 
and community-school relations. 

After each school had determined which problem it wished to work 
on, the leaders met and planned the details of the program. Central 
office staff assistance was given when requested, but leadership for 
such planning was furnished by teachers within each group. A brief 
examination of several programs will indicate how local school cur- 
riculum development was furthered through the group activities. 

- Schools interested in music appreciation decided to locate materials 
for instruction. Among the questions suggested for study were these: 
What would be a satisfactory allotment of money to provide needed 
materials? What equipment is necessary for a good program in music 
appreciation? Where may records and other equipment be secured? 
How may schools secure money to buy needed equipment? What 
assistance can be obtained for teachers in securing a background for 
teaching music appreciation? Would it be possible to set up a central 
récord library at the school administration building? 

Action was taken by the Planning Committee upon the following 
recommendation from the study group: That a request be made for 
an increase of four cents per pupil in the music allotment. It was also 
recommended that schools be allowed to use any surplus in the pres- 
ent music budget to buy needed supplies or equipment. 

As a guide for a continuous program of providing equipment and 
supplies, a list of essentials for a good program in music appreciation 
was set up. Resources of the public library and music stores were 
surveyed. Other possible community sources for materials were 
listed. Voluntary in-service courses were set up to give background 
for teaching music appreciation. By the end of the year teachers in 
all eleven school groups had had an opportunity to participate in these 
courses. ‘The two consultants in music for the elementary schools gave 
assistance to the Planning Committee in setting up in-service courses 
and serving as resource speakers for them. Leaders for the entire 
program of work, however, were teachers. 

In the various buildings many teachers developed units with music 
as the central theme, and music was correlated with other subjects in 
the curriculum. Community resources were utilized. In some of the 
schools, guest artists were invited to perform. Children demonstrated 
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their instrumental ability in programs in their own rooms and during 
auditorium periods. Music was used at various times during the 
school day, by some teachers, to relieve tension. Many teachers cap- 
italized on the children’s rhythmic response to music to encourage 
creative physical activity. All teachers tried to develop good habits of 
listening as well as a taste for good music. In some schools junior 
high school choirs and orchestras presented programs for elementary 
school children. 

Although much was accomplished by the program, some weak- 
nesses were pointed out: 

1. Lack of proper equipment in some schools: for example, the need for 

a basic number of musical instruments in each building, a 
2. Need for continuous study to make the program successful. 
3. Difficulty in clearing dates for meetings. 


The strengths of the program were also analyzed: 


1. Sincere cooperation among all the people involved in the program— 
consultants, principals, teachers, and people in the community. 

2, Sincere interest in the outcomes of the proga in each building, 

3. A greater sense of security among teachers in their work with the 
children. 

4. A lessening of strain and tension among both teachers and children. 
5. A recognition of the values of planning, organizing, developing, and 
carrying through a program. $ 
6. The discovery of valuable resource materials which can be used in 

the elementary classroom. 
7. Appreciation of the excellent leadership furnished by representatives 
of the planning committee. 


. Another group of schools chose health improvement as their major 
curriculum problem for the year and used as resources the staff of an 
experimental health center located in one of the schools, as well as the 


coordinator in health education. The objectives outlined for group 


meetings were: 


1. To give assistance to each participating school in setting up goals for 


a health education program. als 
2. To formulate policies to fit the needs of the individual school. 


3. To organize committees of teachers to implement the program. 

4. To secure parent cooperation. 

One forenoon the Planning Committee visited the health center. 
They observed the school doctor as he visited a second grade and an- 
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swered children’s questions and as he examined children in a fourth 
grade, They made a tour of the building to observe health features 
of particular interest. They attended a meeting of the school steering 
committee, whose membership included the school’s doctor, nurse, 
physical education teachers, visiting teacher, principal, health coor- 
dinator, P.T.A. health chairman, and P.T.A. president. They sat in 
on a staff meeting at which the school doctor spoke. 

Thereafter the staff in each school set up its own objectives for the 
year’s program. By the end of the year definite progress had been 
made in developing programs to meet the health needs of each school. 
School doctors, nurses, and health consultants gave assistance in fur- 
nishing materials and acting as resource people for the program. 

The school health program, an in-service education course, carry- 
ing graduate credit, was planned in cooperation with the Univer- 
` sity of Minnesota for fifty teachers from seven schools. Teachers 
worked together by schools to develop some phase of the health pro- 
gram. One group made plans for the total health program of the 
school; another for instructional phases of the program; a third for 
a student health council. 

Professional reading material was made available to the staff in 
each school. Materials for children’s use were also collected and lo- 
cated conveniently. 

Whenever possible a daily gym period was scheduled for all chil- 
dren. In several schools, slumber rooms were equipped and taken care 
of by mothers. Arrangements were made at one school for serving hot 
lunches to children who attend sight-saving classes and must come a 
long distance. Safety councils were organized, with membership 
including both children and adults from the community. Greater 
Benin placed on health in the total instructional program of each 
school. 

The programs in music appreciation and health improvement deal 
with but two of the eight problems selected for study. Space does not 
permit elaboration of the other six efforts at curriculum improvement. 
Each of the other programs, however, is characterized by cooperative 
work on problems of significance by those who have set up their 
own goals. In each instance the group started where its members 
were ready to work, thus assuring wide participation by members of 
the group. Groups are characterized, too, by freedom to experiment, 
to plan, and to carry out the planning. In the last analysis the teacher 
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determines the learning that takes place in the classroom and, to a 
large extent, in-the whole school environment. But consultants, prin- 
cipals, and the administrative staff also must be ready to encourage 
and assist at every opportunity. Within this concept curriculum plan- 
ning has gone forward in the elementary school. 

Local Secondary School Planning. For several years one high school 
has been experimenting with a program of general education in the 
tenth grade. Progress has been slow for a number of reasons. Prob- 
ably the most important among these has been the lack of readiness 
of the school personnel for changes in the secondary program. Some 
teachers realized this, and meetings were held early in the period of 
experimentation to discuss various aspects of organization and instruc- 
tional procedures. To help meet the needs of reorganization, the 
principal allowed some latitude in programing. During each teach- 
er’s first semester of participation in the experiment he was allowed 
a free period in which to visit the homes of the children. ‘The staff 
had an opportunity to meet with various resource people who were 
brought to Minneapolis, and to discuss particular problems with 
them. $ 

The gains seemed to come slowly until the past school year, when 
a new type of staff meeting for the entire school was initiated—pro- 
fessional meetings at which problems of concern to all teachers were 
presented and discussed, instead of the usual routine matters. Re- 
source people from the University of Minnesota and the central office 
staff were secured. Such problems as these were considered: The 
teaching of reading in the secondary school as it is related to the total 
instructional program; a program of instruction geared to the prin- 
ciples of child growth and development; the use of visual aids in sec- 
ondary school education. 

At about this same time an in-service course for secondary teachers 
throughout the city was being carried on to demonstrate procedures 
in pupil-teacher planning. Two of these demonstrations were given 
by teachers in the high schools referred to above. 

As a result of these opportunities, teachers in this school expressed 
a desire for more assistance in thinking through the problem of plan- 
ning a curriculum to meet the needs of their local school. Plans were 
made with the University of Minnesota, and a very able leader was 
secured for a new course in the field of general education at the sec- 
ondary level. Over forty teachers in the school enrolled, some for 
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credit and others to audit the course. These teachers wi re from sev- 
eral departments—Physical Education, Shop, Science, «Mathematics, 
Social Studies, and Common Learnings. es 

The procedures employed in the class were such that they could 
be adapted for the secondary school level. After a brief discussion of 
the philosophy underlying the organization for a program of general 
education, problems were identified for small study groups. One 
group decided to develop a resource guide for the tenth grade based 
on the needs of tenth grade pupils. Work is continuing at the pres- 
ent time on this guide. Other groups considered the relationship of | 
special teachers to the program of general education, techniques of 
pupil-teacher planning, and the use of audio-visual aids in the pro- 
gram. 

A questionnaire was sent to all teachers participating in the study 
to help determine required units for children at the tenth grade level. 
It was agreed that resource guides for four of these should be prepared 
as soon as possible. These were the units chosen: Orientation, Exten- 
sion and Preservation of Democracy, Conservation of Natural and 
Human Resources, and World Understanding. Some tentative plan- 
ning for these guides was done by teachers before the end of the 
school year, with the understanding that they were to be put into a 
form that teachers could use in the fall. 

This is only a beginning, in one high school, of the task of develop- 
ing a curriculum suited to the needs of boys and girls. Perhaps the 
greatest value of the work up to this point has been in helping mem- 
bers of the local staff to clarify their thinking regarding curriculum 
planning. They had to realize this need themselves before they could 
proceed with the program. An educational change can be effected 
only when the thinking of the personnel changes to the degree that 
it can be translated into practice. Every effort, therefore, is being made 
to provide maximum opportunities for the professional growth of all 
the instructional staff. 


EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

It is recognized that basic to curriculum change is the change in 

the thinking of all personnel responsible for education—of the school 

nurse, for instance, as well as the superintendent of schools. Only as 

the need for change is accepted can the job of bringing about this 
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changé move forward. It is on this basis that the following policy has 
been established d 
5, J 
1. In-&ryice courses should be planned for the most part at the request 
of groups of teachers who feel the need for assistance. 
2, Leadership and resources for in-service opportunities should be 
drawn from all groups that make up the educational staff of the city. 
3. More than one type of professional improvement program should 
be offered during the year. 
4. Programs for workshops should be set up in terms of needs expressed 
through surveys of problems. 


There has been a decided increase year by year in participation in 
professional improvement programs, a fact which indicates that these 
policies are more and more adequately serving our needs. A descrip- 
tion of the various types of in-service education offered follows. 


The Summer Workshop 


The Summer Workshop, which is sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Public Schools and the University of Minnesota, has been held an- 
nually for the past four years. Each summer more than a hundred 
Minneapolis teachers and administrators, as well as some individuals 
from other school systems, have enrolled and, almost without excep- 
tion, responded enthusiastically to its benefits before the session 
ended. 

Reports indicate that enrollees welcome a chance to work on school 
problems which they did not find time or energy to attack during the 
school year, and that they are stimulated by the talks and discussions 
of the general sessions, which are a significant part of the workshop. 
Individuals become much clearer in their thinking as to what they 
want education to be and to do. 

Teachers have been encouraged to participate in the planning of 
the workshop. Friendly personal relations are encouraged, and the 
atmosphere is free and secure and therefore conducive to learning and 
growth. Individual differences in background and interests are recog- 
nized, appreciated, and utilized. There is opportunity for discussion 
mh others in a setting where feelings and opinions can be expressed 
reely. T. 

All available resources are used to enrich the educational environ- 
ment in which the workshop operates: field trips, demonstration 
schools, University staff and facilities, specialists and laymen in the 
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Ta area. The workshop schedule provides blocks of time large 
enough to allow teachers to pursue their interests without too much 
pressure. Flexible schedules permit changes in the daily routine when 
occasion demands. 

Scholarships for all Minneapolis teachers who attend the Summer 
Workshop are provided by the Board of Education. Tangible results 
are to be noted in the number of curriculum materials produced, the 
wider participation in ongoing curriculum programs by those who 
attend, and the demand for continuous curriculum development. 


The Pre-school Workshop 


A Pre-school Workshop is being planned for the week preceding 
the formal opening of school (1949). Two days of the week teachers 
will spend in the schools, laying plans for the coming school year. 
One day is reserved for meetings of departments or of special-interest 
groups. City-wide meetings will be held for two days at four district 
centers. 

At the close of the past year, a survey of problems was made to 
serve as a guide for planning the program for this workshop. As now 
set up, the program includes discussion groups, general meetings, 
recreational opportunities, and time to visit laboratories and examine 
instructional equipment and materials. 

Twenty groups will be set up at each sectional meeting, to discuss 
the following problems: Mental Health, Teacher-Pupil Planning, 
Aviation Education, The Use and Construction of Resource Guides, 
Health Education, Goals and Materials in the Social Studies, and 
Improving Community-School Relations. Leaders and many of the 
resource people for these groups have been secured from teaching 
and administrative personnel. Consultants will assist in organizing 
these group meetings. 

General meetings will be held at each district center to discuss prob- 
lems of wide interest. Laboratories in art, physical education, radio, 
visual education, use of the library, and intergroup education will be 
set up so that teachers may examine equipment and instructional ma- 
terials at leisure. In each center selected teachers in the elementary 
schools will bring together instructional materials available in the 
Minneapolis schools for the several elementary school levels. These 
will include textbooks, curriculum materials, library books, materials 
for teaching art, science, and health, and audio-visual education 
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equipment. These displays will be particularly valuable to enei 
ers but will be helpful to all elementary teachers. 

The major purpose of the workshop is to furnish stimulation for a 
continued program of curriculum development. 


Out-of-City Workshops 

Out-of-city workshops have become a part of the Minneapolis in- 
struction improvement program. For the fourth consecutive year, the 
Board of Education has made funds available for scholarships to mem- 
bers of the staff who wish to attend workshops throughout the coun- 
try. Other city organizations which recognize the value of such work- 
shop attendance have also contributed to these funds during the past 
two years. Over a hundred teachers have taken advantage of these 
opportunities and furnished excellent leadership in such areas as 
Group Dynamics, Economic Education, Community-School Relations, 
Education for Improved International Relations, Democratic Prac- 
tices in Education, Science, Outdoor Education, and Educational 
Leadership. 


The Principals’ Workshop 


The principals’ workshop follows the close of school in June. From 
time to time during the school year it is necessary to put aside 
many problems because of lack of opportunity to explore them 
further. These problems furnish the basis for the principals’ work- 
shop. 

Late in the spring all principals are given an opportunity to sug- 
gest areas of interests or problems to be considered at the workshop. 
These are tentatively organized and presented to the group the first 
day of the workshop. Four major problems were chosen for consid- 
eration in 1949: Child Growth and Development As It Affects the 
Curriculum, Improving Our Program for Physical and Mental Health, 
Community-School Relations, Professional and Welfare Problems of 
School Personnel. Four discussion groups were formed to consider 
these problems and to bring their conclusions and recommendations 
to the general assembly on the closing day of the workshop. These 
groups met each morning for an hour and a half, Resource people 
from the central office staff assisted at the meetings, and recommenda- 
tions for carrying the program forward were made. 

Problems which required less time were taken up during the after- 
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noon sessions. Among them were these: Group Dynamics, The Ele- 
mentary School Noon-Hour Program, Discipline and Pupil Con- 
trol, Orientation of New Teachers, Duties of Principals and Assistant 
Principals, 

Recreational opportunities were provided during the lunch hours. 
These included folk dancing, an art laboratory, a professional reading 
room with recent books and magazines, and an audio-visual aids lab- 
oratory. Both principals and consultants found much of value in 
the workshop and listed the following values derived from the experi- 
ence: 


1. A better understanding of the problems faced at other levels. 

2. Time enough to get to the bottom of a few important educational 
problems. 

3. A better understanding between principals and consultants. 

4, An opportunity to know school personnel as people. 


Inservice Education 

The term “in-service course” has a fairly fixed meaning for the 
Minneapolis schools. Generally speaking, courses are not taken for 
college or university credit. They are shorter than the usual college 
course, the average number of meetings being six. These are usually 

“an hour and a half in length. The work load for participants is light 
and depends upon the individual himself. Attendance is purely vol- 
untary. The courses are based on the local needs of a school, a 
particular group, or the school system as a whole. Leadership is pro- 
vided in large part by members of the local school staff and con- 
sultants. 

A science course, for example, may be set up in a school with only 
that school's staff participating. The science consultant may be asked 
to serve as the resource leader. The purpose of the course may be to 
demonstrate the use of science equipment available for elementary 
schools. Teachers may get experience in the use of their equipment 
as well as observation of its use. They may also equip their school 
for the effective teaching of science. 

Several junior high schools may be interested in the Common 
Learnings program. A resource person may be secured from the Uni- 
versity to discuss problems relating to this program and to assist in 
planning for the needed reorganization. 

A course open to teachers at any level of the school system may be 
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set up to consider techniques for the teaching of democracy. At each 
meeting of the group a demonstration may illustrate some aspect of 
such teaching. Discussion may follow the demonstration to stimulate 
thinking and planning for each participant's own teaching situation. 

A series of field trips for teachers of social studies may be offered on 
Saturday forenoons. A course in current economic problems may be 
planned to give information to teachers. Schools in one section of the 
city may plan a course in child growth and development for both the 
parents and the staffs of schools within that area. Each course is set 
up to meet a real need. 

Over half of the personnel responsible for instruction in the Minne- 
apolis schools participated in in-service courses during the past year. 
As planning at the local school level increases, in-service courses will 
be held at times that are more convenient for the local staff. 


Other Opportunities for Professional Improvement 

After a lapse of several years, sabbatical leaves for study and travel 
have again been made available, and a more liberal policy for teach- 
ers’ attendance at out-of-city conferences and workshops during the 
school year has been established. In general it is expected that teach- 
ers may, within limitations, be allowed to attend such meetings with-, 
out loss of pay and in some cases with part of their expenses paid. 
Also under consideration is a plan to give teachers an opportunity to 
observe expert teaching within their own school system if they wish 
to do so. 

Another opportunity for professional improvement is participation 
in the selection of instructional materials. Audio-visual aids are sent 
out from the central office to schools where teachers have volunteered 
to examine them and rate them for usability in the classroom. Teach- 
ers are selected to examine textbooks, and copiés from the various pub- 
lishing companies are sent to them to use in any way they wish before 
making recommendations for the city-wide textbook list. Maps are 
exhibited for several weeks at a central location before recommenda- 
tions for purchase are made by a committee with that responsibility. 
The choice of instructional materials by committees of classroom 
teachers tends to insure their general acceptance. And in the process 
of selection, teachers gain a better knowledge of the instructional aids 
available to them. 

As teachers have accepted their responsibility for curriculum 
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change they have accepted also their need for professional improve- 
ment, and are working steadily to build a program that will serve guai 
purposes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM IN TERMS OF 
CHILDREN’S NEEDS 

Education has a twofold task: to assist in the development of the 
child and to contribute to the welfare of society. Since the welfare 
of society is dependent upon the welfare of the individuals who are 
a part of it, the first efforts of the schools must be directed toward the 
child. The importance of planning so that all learning experiences 
contribute to desirable growth and development is being recognized 
at all levels, 

While the theoretical curriculum may be described in terms of 
courses of study, curriculum guides, and teaching units, the actual 
curriculum can be described only in terms of all learning that takes 
place in the school situation. An examination of several parts of the 
Minneapolis program will show how planning is being done to secure 
growth. 


The Common Learnings Program of the Secondary Schools 


_ A major problem facing secondary schools throughout the country 
is the high drop-out rate among students. Minneapolis is no excep- 
tion. As schools began to analyze their curriculum in terms of local 
community needs it became apparent that home background, recrea- 
tional activities, and economic conditions varied to such a degree that 
a completely pre-planned curriculum would not satisfy the needs of 
individual schools. All concerned were impressed with the importance 
of planning a curriculum for particular groups of boys and girls rather 
than for a certain age level. For some time the elementary school has 
recognized this fact and carried out its instructional procedures ac- 
cordingly. The secondary school has been slower in recognizing the 
need for change. 

A significant first step toward revision is to be found in the Com- 
mon Learnings program, which aims to provide the kind of experi- 
ences for youth which will best serve their needs as individuals and 
as members of society. 

The idea of the Common Learnings program is not a new one; 
variations of this program are being carried out in many school sys- 
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tems. The working definition, as stated in A Primer for Common 
Learnings, a printed bulletin published by the Minneapolis Public _ 
Schools, is as follows: “Common Learnings is a program using a large 
block of school time (a minimum of two hours) during which youth 
study their personal and social problems so as to meet their common 
needs for present and future citizenship.” 

The difference between classes in Common Learnings and other 
classes is largely a difference in organization of learning experiences 
and learning materials arising from the fact that goals, or objectives, 
are defined in different terms. One way, for example, of stating what 
pupils are expected to work toward over a given period of time would 
be “Reading Ivanhoe” (or any other book). Another way, designed to 
point up youth’s personal and social needs and help meet them, would 
be “Understanding human behavior’ Cor family responsibilities) or 
“Developing into a good citizen.” To reach goals stated thus calls for 
a different kind of classroom setting from that necessitated by the 
goal first named, a different kind of learning situation, and a differ- 
ent use of time and materials. 

Thus the concept underlying the Common Learnings program calls 
for something more than a mechanical rearrangement of subject mat- 
ter such as occurs in the correlation of social studies and English, for . 
example, or the integration of music and art into the study of history. 
It presupposes a different organizational center—a problem, for ex- 
ample, which is meaningful to youth, such as social adjustment— 
and sets up learning situations designed to accomplish at one and the 
same time a number of different goals related to that problem. The 
building of right attitudes might be one ‘such goal—a goal to be 
reached, however, not so much through direct instruction as through 
favorable environment. The opportunity to practice group tech- 
niques, and the opportunity to gain increased skill in communication, 
at the same time that knowledge about the workings of democracy is 
sought, are others. Not one single goal, but a group of telated goals, 
becomes the object of each planned learning experience. Knowledge 
about a subject is important, but understanding of the significance of 
that knowledge in relation to one’s own personal and social develop- 
ment is more important. It is toward a better choice of experiences, 
or a better use of subject matter (obviously not the elimination of it) 
for pupil growth that the Common Learnings program sets its sights. 

As one kind of learning experience, designed to encourage habits 
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of responsibility for one’s own learning, the device known as pupil- 
teacher planning is used. Behind this device, however, lies the belief 
that while the pupils themselves may with profit plan a particular 
excursion into learning, the teacher must know “the map.” She must 
know all the possibilities for learning, both direct and indirect, which 
a particular trip offers. That this device, like most other devices, can 
be wrongly used is not to be denied. In the hands of a skillful teacher, 
however, it is recognized as a most effective motivation for permanent 
learning. 

The pace of Common Learnings classes is usually different from 
that of other classes. Skills and knowledges are sought not less earn- 
estly but in different proportions and at different rates, and always 
within a framework or context rather than by themselves. They are“ 


sought gradually and in relation to a particular need, rather than al- 


together according to their logical classification. Thus, grammar is 
still taught, but not all at once or as a whole unit of study divorced , 
from a composition setting. Similarly, the facts of American history 
are taught, but not necessarily in exact chronological order. The 
meaning of events in terms of the lives of students is regarded as more 
important than mere verbal knowledge of the events themselves. 

Only through a carefully ordered and continuous evaluation can 
such a program yield the results expected of it. Such evaluation must 
consider both long-term goals and immediate objectives. That in prac- 
tice the teaching of Common Learnings does not always live up to its 
promise no one would deny. That the plan of organization offers a 
better chance for effective teaching than the traditional procedure 
many teachers in Minneapolis are sincerely convinced. 

In the spring of 1947, two hundred teachers in the Minneapolis 
schools met to examine the possibilities of a Common Learnings pro- 
gram. A system-wide committee was organized, with representatives 
from each of the secondary schools. The committee agreed that re- 
source guides should be developed for some of the problem areas 
which teachers had agreed upon. “A Primer for Common Learn- 
ings’ was recommended, and the work upon it was undertaken in the 
1947 Summer Workshop. The thinking of over a hundred Minne- 
apolis teachers and laymen went into its preparation. Plans were made 
for about sixty teachers in junior and senior high schools to teach 
Common Learnings the following year. 

Interest in the Common Leamings program has continued to grow, 
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and each part of the program has been followed through. The com- 
mittee continues to be active as the number of teachers in the pro- 
gram increases. A variety of resource guides are available and others 
are being prepared. Several now available are these: “Conserving 
Natural Resources” (grades 7 and 8); “Home and Family Living” 
(secondary school), “Knowing Our Community” (grades 7, 8, 9), 
“Making the Most of Ourselves” (grades 7, 8, 9), “Minneapolis City 
Government” (secondary schools), “Orientation” Gjunior and senior 
high schools), “Preserving and Extending Democracy” (grade 8), 
“World Citizenship” (grades 7, 8, 9), “World in Which We Work” 
(secondary schools). : 

Teachers continue to identify problem areas to be studied, and 


% progress is being made in locating resource materials. A number of 


_ field trips have been planned to make use of community resources. 
` Through the preparation by Common Learnings teachers of an ex- 
tensive approved book list from which each school may order, greater 
flexibility in purchase of books has been made possible. The radio 
and visual education departments also have become sensitive to the 
needs of these groups. 

Although the Common Learnings program has not become com- 
mon practice for all secondary school classes, an increasing number 
of teachers are participating in it. There are some classes at each grade 
level, the number decreasing at each succeeding grade level, how- 
ever, following the seventh. Participation by teachers has continued 
to be voluntary. Evidence of the progress of the program may also 
be seen in the large attendance at the several in-service courses offered 
during 1948 and 1949. One of the important interest areas designated 
in the 1949 Minneapolis Summer Workshop was Common Learn- 
ings. A number of the participants in that group were from neighbor- 
ing communities, a fact which may suggest a growing appreciation 
of the Minneapolis program. 

There are several problems which must be solved if wide accept- 
ance and practice are to be achieved. There are teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as laymen, who honestly do not accept the philosophy 
underlying the program. Others accept the basic principles but do 
not consider the existing plan of organization the most desirable one. 
A major problem which concerns many groups working on curriculum 
problems is that of the duplication of effort where the Common 
Learnings group and a subject-matter group may be working on very 
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similar problems. The Social Studies Steering Committee has given 
considerable attention to this problem and enlisted the cooperation 
of other committees in dealing with it. Up to this time progress is to 
be looked for in the new materials which are being developed for use 
by all teachers. One of these materials is a guide for curriculum com- 
mittees entitled tentatively “Proposed Design for Secondary Educa- 
tion.” 


‘Proposed Design for Secondary Education 

-For a number of years there has been a growing realization that 
the end-goals of the educational program are of importance to all 
teachers and that each teacher has a responsibility for planning 
her instructional program in the light of these goals. With more and 
more attention being given to curriculum planning at the local level, 
and with faith in general education increasing, it has become im- 
perative for Minneapolis teachers to assume responsibility for deter- 
mining these goals and for making use of them in curriculum plan- 
ning and development. Each secondary curriculum committee was 
asked, therefore, to think through what it considered the “musts” for 
every student in its field. From these lists eight major outcomes were 


derived to serve as the starting point for a design for secondary 
~~ education: 


Within the limits of his capacity, every student should: 

(A) Develop physical and mental health. 

CB) Communicate ideas effectively. 

CO) Assume his share of family responsibility. 

CD) Be an intelligent consumer. 

(CE) Know and understand the principles on which democracy has been 
founded and accept the obligations of citizenship in an expanding 
context: that of home, community, country, world. 

CF) Understand the scientific method, and approach problems of daily 
living with faith in the rational procedures. 

(G) Use leisure time well. 

CH) Acquire saleable skills. 


For each of these eight outcomes were listed the basic understand- 
ings, desirable attitudes, and major skills necessary to achieve them. 

“How are such outcomes to be achieved?” The second part of the 
curriculum design offers the answer to this question, under two major 


headings: 
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1. Continuing Emphasis; that is, opportunities for frequent practice of 
a skill, or for demonstrating understanding, which every teacher in 
every subject in varying degrees should provide. (Typical of such op- 
portunities are these: work and play in an atmosphere free from ~ 
tension; interchange opinions freely with other people.) 

2. Planned Learning Experiences; that is, required units of study for 
all pupils, optional units for all pupils, and electives. 


“Required Units for All Pupils” are the broad learning units by 
which each teacher plans to meet the needs of each group. Such a 
unit might be entitled “Conservation of Natural Resources,” or “Mak- 
ing the Most of Ourselves.” “Optional Units for All Pupils” offer 
teachers a broader range of choice in the planning of learning ex- 
periences. “Electives” include courses not required of all students. 

A curriculum guide of this sort is thought to have certain advan- 
tages: 

A committee working in a particular subject matter field is supplied 
with an organized pattern within which its own specific goals and 
objectives may be cast, or its aims analyzed. While the pattern is not 
fixed, and is in fact subject to continuous change, even in tentative 
form it may serve as a unifying agent. 

Such a committee will be able to see at a glance the degree to 
which other groups are seeking the same outcomes, thus sharing in 
the total responsibility for attaining them. Each curriculum group 
has both major and minor responsibilities in connection with all the 
outcomes. The guide makes this clear. 

The varied approaches to the same problem are made clearly vis- 
ible. Factual knowledge is but one avenue to a particular goal, and 
that one is often blocked by the wrong attitude or rendered useless 
by lack of emotional understanding. The guide calls these facts to 
the attention of committees working on phases of the curriculum. 


Materials for Teaching the Language Arts 

The Language Arts Planning Committee has recognized the need 
for materials useful to all teachers in meeting the developmental 
needs of children. They recognize the need for teaching English both 
in and out of English classes if children are to learn to use language 
effectively. 

“Technical Needs in Communication” is a mimeographed pamphlet 
designed to outline for all teachers the factual knowledge about gram- 
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mar and usage necessary to satisfactory language development. Its 
introductory statement stresses the importance of teaching usage and 
grammar only in natural situations, of gearing the instruction to 
children’s own difficulties, of giving oral practice to establish habits 
of correct speech, of analyzing sentences and labeling parts only as 
a useful means for testing the effectiveness of expression. It states 
further that the best evidence of success is the actual growth of 
students in communication. 

A more comprehensive handbook on communication is now in 
preparation. 


Changes in Promotional Policies and Marking 


In May, 1946 the Minneapolis Curriculum Coordinating Council 
recommended that the superintendent of schools appoint a Promo- 
tion Policies Committee. This committee was organized in January, 
1947 and included one person from each junior and senior high school 
and a number of persons from the elementary schools. 

The need for such a committee had been indicated in many cur- 
ticulum meetings where possibilities for change always seemed to be 
blocked by rigid policies of promotion and crediting. It was recog- 
nized from the start that the Committee would have to stimulate a 
great deal of thinking in the schools before any change in policy 
pe be possible. The services which the Committee offered were 

ese: 


1. To assist schools in preparing and carrying on discussion. 

2. To assemble, coordinate, and report the results of discussions— 
Opinions and recommendations of school faculties, departments, or- 
ganizations, and individuals—to the end that thinking might be clari- 
fied on a city-wide basis. 

3: To formulate a statement of policy which would incorporate the best 
thinking of the staff, and to submit it for further discussion. 

4. To submit finally a statement of policy on promotion, grading, stand- 


ards, and graduation to the Curriculum Coordinating Council for 
action. 


Promotional Policy in the Elementary Schools. In 1947-48 the 
Curriculum Coordinating Council asked that each school level re- 
view its thinking and its practice in regard to promotion and grad- 
ing, and to see what revisions needed to be made. The elementary 


school found it quite easy to state a policy which was readily accepted 
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by each school staff. This policy pointed out the variation in growth 
rates in any group of children, and stated that “promotion should be 
essentially a matter of suitable placement of pupils in groups where 
they can work most effectively.” It also stated that the promotional 
policy should be flexible enough so that children could be transferred 
from one group to another when their growth needs indicated that 
such transfer was advisable. 

For several years the plan of reporting children’s progress through 
parent-teacher conferences has been practiced. At the present time 
it is being used almost exclusively in the elementary schools, with 
variations to suit local situations. The plan was examined critically at 
a series of conferences during the past year to find weaknesses of the 
program and to determine the direction in which it should move 
forward. The greatest problems appear to be lack of adequate time 
for the conferences, need for better correlation of the work of chil- 
dren and instructional personnel, and need for more consistent prac- 
tices in keeping records and data for conferences. The general accept- 
ance of this method of reporting to parents by teachers seems to 
indicate, however, a change in the basic philosophy underlying the 
total school program. 

At least one conference a year is considered necessary in all grades, 
two being generally held. One of these is held each semester. The 
first conference usually includes a discussion of the child’s interests 
and home activities, the purposes of the school, the child’s social 
adjustment, and his academic achievement. The second confer- 
ence, to be held before May 1, includes a discussion of the child’s 
growth or lack of growth since the previous conference, and an ex- 
planation of the efforts that have been made to follow through the 
plans laid at the first conference. i 

Resource materials used by the teacher for conferences include the 
teacher’s note requesting a conference, records of previous confer- 
ences, notes sent to parents or received from them, anecdotal records 
of the child, guide sheets for discussion, health reports of conference 
between teacher and nurse, and a report form to be signed by parents 
after the conference. These basic techniques have proved valuable 
to teachers: 


1. Hold the conference in a place where there will be no int uptions. 
It is recommended that a sign “Conference Being Held a 
outside the door. $ 


a + 
r 
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2. Remember the success of the conference depends upon a friendly 

relationship between the parent and the teacher. 

. Approach conferences with the expectation that they will be interest- 

ing and pleasant. 

4. Encourage parents to express their views and give suggestions. 

5. Listen to a parent in a sincere attempt to understand, appreciate, and 
respect his point of view. Avoid lecturing or outtalking a parent, 
discussing other children in the class, arguing, or criticizing former 
teachers. 

6, Face pertinent issues squarely. 

7. Let suggestions grow out of the discussion; when it seems necessary 
to make suggestions, offer alternative plans whenever possible. 


w 


The program of conferences has been improved year by year as it — 
has been in use. The following administrative procedures have done 
much to facilitate its improvements: 


1. Working out the schedule of conferences early in the fall. 

2. Starting the conferences for poorly adjusted children in September. 

3. Scheduling other conferences at intervals convenient for the teacher. 

4, Arranging for parents with several children in one school to have all 

their conferences in one day whenever possible. 

Working out, cooperatively, plans for giving teachers time for con- 

ferences. 

6. Making available to teachers forms for requests for conferences, guide 
sheets, and directions for notes to parents. 

7. Providing files for keeping records in classrooms. 


ea 


»» a Teachers in the elementary schools are thinking very definitely of 

"continuous progress. They know that if the needs of boys and girls 
are to be met, it will not be through set grouping in classes or by 
grades. While this policy has not yet been fully put into practice, 
progress is to be noted in many classrooms. 

Promotional Policy in the Junior High Schools. Junior high school 
teachers, too, have accepted the responsibility for insuring maximum 
growth for each child according to his own ability. In their view 
evaluation of achievement should be in terms of the objectives set up 
for a course, subject, or unit, provided such objectives are clearly 
understood by pupil, parent, and teacher. Such evaluation should 
also indicate how a pupil is achieving in comparison with others, 
particularly in the fundamental skills, as well as in relation to his own 
native ability. 

Dissatisfaction with the present report card, with its letter grades 
(A B C D -F) and provision for reporting unfavorable citizenship 
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characteristics, has resulted in considerable experimentation with 
other ways of reporting. Common Learnings classes have provided 
the most promising place for trying out new methods of reporting. 
Here the objectives are clearly in terms of a pupil's total growth as 
a person, and since Common Learnings teachers have fewer pupils 
a day, and can therefore know them better, evaluation of progress 
procceds from a surer basis. 

In one of the junior high schools, Common Learnings teachers have 
been developing a report form to be used in grades 7 and 8. Parent- 
teacher conferences have been held for all children. A letter is sent 
early in the year to parents, explaining the parent-teacher conference 
plan and stating the purpose of the Common Learnings program. 
Previous to the conference, the Common Learnings teacher, who is 
also the homeroom teacher in the seventh grade, sends to each of the 
pupil's teachers a check list which the teachers fill out and return. 
With this in hand, and with other data, the Common Learnings 
teacher meets each child’s parents in a conference. 

The plan is to hold one such conference between September and 
the end of January, when the written form is sent home, to hold 
another such conference the next semester, and then to follow with 
a written report. A promotion card is given to each child who is 
recommended to go on at the end of the year. 

Many teachers are enthusiastic about the value of conferences. 
The problem of time has not yet been satisfactorily met, and the plan.» 
does not work too well where the conference is held by a teacher who,” 
is not the child’s homeroom teacher. This happens if the Common 
Learnings teacher teaches more than one group a day. Experimenta- 
tion continues, however, and more satisfactory ways of reporting to 
parents will doubtless be found. 

Promotion Policy in the Senior High Schools. In the senior high 
school, the dual responsibility of preparing a small number of youth 
for college and furnishing terminal education for the great majority 
presents serious problems. A marking system or a promotion policy 
which squeezes out large numbers of students can hardly be defended. 
The following summary indicates the position of those studying the 
problem at the senior high school level. 


Evaluation of a pupil's progress should be in terms of definite ob- 
jectives set up and understood by teachers, students, and parents. A 
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student should then be marked with reference to his progress, as _ 
related to his own ability in achieving these objectives, rather than as | 
compared with the achievement of others in the class, as is the com- | 
mon practice under the A B C D -F system of grades. Such evalua- 
tion, to be effective, involves more detailed reporting than is now in 
general practice in the secondary schools. The check list is one form 
which a more detailed marking might take. The marking system 
should also include comparative marks (marks based upon com- 
parison with others in the class) for administrative and counseling 
use, but such marks should not be used to serve as the basis for 
promotion or failure. The implications of the above philosophy are 
several: 


1. It implies that the senior high schools have a difficult job of adapta- 
tion and reorganization. 

2. Changes must be made in curriculum offerings to enrich and broaden 
them and permit a wide range of possibilities for successful perform- 
ance. 

3: bia of the marking system, followed by experimentation, is re- 
quired. i 

4. An expanded counseling service is necessary. 

5. Promotion policies and marking policies are very closely connected 
with teacher beliefs and teacher growth, 


At the present time an impressive variety of experiments in mark- 
ing and reporting are being tried in the senior high schools. Some of 
these experiments have been simply initial discussion meetings for 
the purpose of analyzing the problem; others have been actual try- 
outs of new forms involving only one class; still others have involved 
several classes. Some interest has been shown in extending the report +- 
card period to nine weeks to make possible a more careful evaluation. 
To be of greatest value, forms for evaluation must be developed by 
pupils and teachers working together. Parents, too, must understand 
their meaning and purpose. Such a form does not necessarily take 
the place of the A B C D -F report card; it supplements it. 

Experimentation in the senior high school is still in its beginning 
stages and cannot be judged as yet in terms of practices generally 
followed. Much needs to be done in assisting teachers to understand 
the total program of curriculum development. Yet the results of study 
to date show a growing desire to meet the needs of youth through 
better evaluation procedures. 
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“ Re-evaluation of the Courses in the Junior High 
School Program 


Recently the number of required courses offered in the junior high 
school was decreased to three, and the number of electives increased 
greatly to provide for individual needs and interests. Although the 
aim of this change has been to achieve greater flexibility, the result 
has been simply an increase in the number of specific courses. A 
complete study of these courses is now in progress. The question 
being asked now is whether greater flexibility might be better achieved 
with fewer courses of a more general nature. Within such general 
courses more effective use might be made of local community re- 
sources, and the needs of individual pupils might be met more fully. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION AT ALL STAGES OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
As the idea of curriculum planning at the local school level gains 
wider acceptance, teacher participation becomes essential to a con- 
tinuing program. An example of such participation at the elementary 
level is the program of curriculum development in the social studies 
described below. 


Experimental Program in the Social Studies 


During the past several years there has been a growing realization 
that the social studies program needs to be re-examined at all levels » 
of the school system to see whether it is functioning in the best 
_ interests of those boys and girls whose formal education terminates at 
“the end of the twelfth grade. Work was carried on during the school 
year 1947-48 by the Social Studies Steering Committee to identify 
desired outcomes which might serve as a basis for both the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and the evaluation of instruction. 

Early in the fall of 1948 a representative committee at the elemen- 
tary level met and considered these needs suggested by the teachers. 


1. To evaluate the existing social studies curriculum in terms of the 


developmental needs of boys and girls. j ; 
2. To make resource materials available for teachers to use in the in- 


structional program. j ; 
3. To identify areas calling for re-emphasis and to determine effective 


procedures and content for them. 
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Five areas of teaching were identified for particular emphasis in 
the experimental program of instruction: 
Improved home and family living. 
Conservation of human and natural resources. 
Greater understanding and use of democratic procedures. 
Increased international understanding. 
Air-age education. 


Information about the program was given out to teachers in thirty 
schools by members of the committee directing it, and volunteers for 
work in particular areas were solicited. 

In order to facilitate the program in each building the following 
services were offered by the central office: locating of suitable in- 
structional materials; helping the individual teacher in any phase of 
teaching; and setting up in-service courses requested by groups of 
teachers. 

With the aid of other teachers, the committee set up an approved 
list of children’s current magazines from which schools might select 
those for purchase. They also established a procedure by which audio- 
visual materials might be purchased. This plan calls for a survey of 
needs at the beginning of each school year, and a preview of films, 
filmstrips, slides, pictures, and transcriptions, with an opportunity to 
discuss them before final decisions for purchase are made. 

As teachers have worked in the five areas listed above and located 
materials worth sharing, lists have been made available which include 
bibliographies of children’s books, audio-visual aids, free and inex- 
pensive materials, resource people in the community, and current pro- 
fessional pamphlets. 

Schools have been encouraged to set up their own resource centers, 
and samples of usable materials have been distributed. 

Four bulletins featuring resource materials were ready for dis- 
tribution at the beginning of the 1949 school year. These contain 
materials for both upper and lower elementary school grades, col- 
lected, organized, and edited by teachers, in improved home and fam- 
ily living, greater understanding and use of democratic procedures, 
increased international understanding, and air-age education. 

The entire staff in two schools have participated in the experimental 
program. In each school the staff met and planned the curriculum 
in terms of needs of the local school. Teachers were encouraged to 
try out different materials and new techniques that might achieve 
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the goals set up. Near the end of the school year teachers and prin- 
cipals of both schools met and discussed the weaknesses and strengths 
of the year’s program and made suggestions for carrying it on another 
year. From the beginning each part of the program has been carried 
on as a basic part of the ongoing work of the school. Each phase has 
developed as the result of a specific need. Emphasis has been placed 
on teacher initiative, and many teachers have participated. Perhaps 
the greatest progress has been in the building of resource libraries 
and the identification of new problem areas. 


A CHANGING ROLE FOR THE CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF 

Curriculum planning at the local school level changes the role not 
only of the individual teacher but of the central office staff. As the 
curriculum improvement program developed and greater responsibility 
for its success was placed on the individual teacher, the title “super- 
visor” was gradually replaced by that of “consultant.” 

Minneapolis has not yet clearly defined the role of its consultants. 
A workshop for this purpose was held for a week in August, 1949, 
at which time the relationship of consultants to the total school 
program and to each other was discussed. To assist in the discussion 
and in the formulation of policy, various resource people in the field 
were invited to participate. 

This change from the supervisory to the consultative function has 
been made gradually. These trends, however, are to be noted: first, 
the selection of personnel with broad backgrounds of training and 
experience in education; second, the defining of their positions as 
consultants in curriculum rather than as specialists in subject-matter 
areas, and of their function as being both that of initiating curriculum 
activity and of assisting programs already under way in local schools, 
with the major emphasis falling upon the latter. 

A decade ago, the supervisor planned the curriculum program and 
presented it to teachers, guiding it along well-established lines. He 
evaluated it in terms of goals set up when early plans were made. He 
designated schools or teachers to work in the experimental program. 
He determined its success by the ease with which it developed as 
planned. 

Today the consultant plays a dual role. Not only must he continue 
to see that curriculum development in a particular field moves con- 
sistently forward, but he must be alert to the needs of particular 
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schools, and ready to assist when his services are needed in the setting 
up of a building program for curriculum improvement. Such assist- 
ance, however, must be offered with a fine appreciation of the natural 
autonomy of each school. For the most part his visits to schools 
should be by invitation, to assist teachers when they ask for help, 
rather than according to a prearranged schedule. 

The need for his services may be seen by the individual teacher, 
the principal, or the planning committee of the school. He may be 
asked to help carry out an in-service course on how to use audio-visual 
instructional aids. He may be asked to demonstrate to a beginning 
teacher the use of some medium in art. He may be asked to meet 
with a group planning the professional meetings for the school faculty, 
to speak before a parent-teacher group, to give information for the 
selection of instructional materials, or to help a teacher with some 
difficult technique. 

Such “on call” service, however, does not relieve the consultant of 
responsibility for sensing needs not yet expressed and for creating 
opportunities for teacher growth—experimental centers, perhaps, to 
discover better ways of teaching in specific areas, as well as other 
forms of in-service education. 

Two experimental centers have been set up during the past year 
in the teaching of art at the elementary level. A brief reviéw of this 


project may indicate this change in the concept of the role of the 
consultant. 


Experimental Art Centers 


The idea of experimental centers in the teaching of art was sug- 
gested to all elementary principals, who discussed it with their staffs. 
A number of schools expressed interest in participating in such a 
program. The art consultants visited each of these schools and talked 
with the staff. Two schools were chosen. Several factors were taken 
into consideration in choosing these schools: 


Interest of the whole school staff in the project. 

Sufficient funds for carrying on the program. 

Building features necessary to the program, including space for acti- 
vity room and for displaying materials. 


An art consultant worked with each school during the year, and 
assisted in carrying out the program. Teachers, principals, and consul- 
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tants furnished leadership; and meetings to discuss problems, evaluate 
procedures, and stimulate further work continued through the year. 
Three areas of study and experimentation were agreed upon: 

y ape 8 p 


Appearance of the building. 
Evaluation of media, including both new and known. 
The place of art in the classroom. 


A few comments about the accomplishment by the teachers in one 
school engaged in the project follow: 


Improving appearance of the building. If art consciousness is to per- 
meate our thinking, it is important to make the school environment at- 
tractive. Space for student work should give dignity and importance to 
pieces on display. An art activity room was planned and equipped for 
more extensive experiences. Better use of bulletin boards, improved room 
arrangement—taking modern functional trends into account—and mural 
frames for halls and classrooms—these were some of the projects under- 
taken. 

Use of media, new and known. Reactions of second and third graders 
to water color and of fifth and sixth graders to a mixed medium of powder 
paint and water color were observed. Among the experimental media 
used were water color mixed with white powder paint, wheat paste for 
papier-mAché, waste foil for three dimensional Christmas tree ornaments, 
colored chalk on black paper, Celotex for bulletin boards and picture 
frames, and cotton roving on monk’s cloth for decorative work. 

Determining the place of art in the classroom. Art has a twofold pur- 
pose: the enrichment of daily living, and the opportunity for creative ex- 
pression. A respect for their own creative efforts, as well as appreciation 
of the work of others, was encouraged among both teachers and pupils. 
Special provision was made for bettering group relations through art 
activities: self-expression in painting; development of skills in such handi- 
crafts as rug weaving, knitting, and crocheting; building and painting 
frames, shelves, and furniture. 


Community interest was aroused by keeping the community in- 
formed and by holding an exhibit at the close of the first year of the 
project. 

Consultant services offered during the project included the follow- 
ing: 

Furnishing illustrative materials for teaching units. 
Securing funds for purchase of materials. : ; 
Giving demonstration lessons in the use of various media. 
Assisting in planning, carrying out, and evaluating projects. 
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Introducing new media and new ways of using old media. i 
Publicizing within the city the work of experimental- schools, and 
encouraging visitation. 


With the groundwork laid at the experimental centers, it is be- 
lieved that interest in the program will spread, and that teachers on 
their own initiative will continue to explore new possibilities for mak- 
ing art function better in the elementary school. i 

Other experimental centers have been set up in both elementary “ 
and secondary schools to give opportunity for teachers, consultants, 
and administrative staff to work together to improve the instructional 
program. These include experimental centers in physical and mental 
health and in social studies. Plans are being made, also, for experi- 
mental centers in the language arts. 


Making Materials Available for Teachers 


Consultants are assisting teachers in various ways to make materials 
available. 

“Kits of materials,” for example, are being prepared in two depart- 
ments. In language arts, these materials are already available: “A 
Statement of Objectives,” “Instrumental Needs in Communication,” 
“A Test of Proficiency in the Use of the Library,” “Developmental 
Values Gained from Reading,” “Child Development and the Lan- 
guage Arts,” “An Analysis of Growth Factors with Particular Refer- 
ence to Growth in Language Skills,” “Bibliography of American 
Historical Fiction,” and A Resource Guide in American Culture in 
Three Units: “Waves of Immigration,” “Waves of Migration,” and, 
“Inter-waves of Migration.” These materials are sent to teachers re- 
questing them. 

A kit of materials for health education is also being prepared for 
distribution to all schools, to include the following: manuals from the 
local state department, a statement of national health education poli- 
cies, a report on ways to proceed in setting up a local health program 
in the school, the definition of the role of various members of the 
special school staff, current materials on health needs of children, 
lists of free and inexpensive materials teachers might wish to secure, 
a bibliography of professional reading, and resource materials for 
classroom use. 

“Resource files” also are being made increasingly available. Teachers 
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who have been working in the experimental program in social studies 
at the elementary level during the past years have had as one goal 
the locating of all types of materials that teachers might use. With 
central office staff assistance, samples of materials, lists of books, films, 
filmstrips, field trips, free and inexpensive materials, resource guides, 
and other types of curriculum materials have been collected and filed. 
These are loaned to teachers to use in planning teaching units. 

Schools have been encouraged to set up similar files of resource 
materials. Wherever libraries are located in elementary schools they 
have been suggested as a suitable place for such files. 

In the secondary schools a similar plan has been followed to make 
materials available, particularly for the Common Learnings program, 
and the list of resource files now available is a growing one, including 
such titles as “Atomic Energy,” “Driver Education and Training,” 
“Making the Most of Ourselves,” “Minneapolis City Government,” 
“World in Which We Work.” In the preparation and distribution 
of these materials consultants have played an important part. 


Preparation of New Types of Curriculum Materials 


Throughout the history of education the changing concept of the 
curriculum may be observed in the changing types of curriculum 
materials, A textbook was sufficient for a curriculum that could be 
defined only in terms of facts to be learned and basic skills to be ac- 
quired. A course of study was satisfactory when the concept of edu- 
cation placed the responsibility for the curriculum in the hands of the 
so-called “curriculum expert.” Very different kinds of assistance are 
needed by the teacher who must himself determine the curriculum 
for each group of boys and girls he teaches. The tools for such an 
important task must reflect the results of recent research in child 
growth and development which give practical assistance in dealing 
with children. Materials for instruction must be appropriate to the 
goals of education set forth for all American children. Instructional 
aids must recognize varying ability and interest levels of boys and girls. 
As the need for new curriculum materials is recognized, they should 
be supplied for teacher use. Teachers themselves, however, with the 
help of consultants, bear a major share of the responsibility for plan- 
ning and preparing such aids. Each publication should be a coopera- 
.tive activity in which many people have participated. When ready for 
use, such publications should be introduced and explained, through 
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faculty meetings and discussion groups, and their place in the curric- 
ulum clearly established. F 

Two such publications have been made available within the past 
two years for use in the Minneapolis schools. i 

“Living and Learning in the Elementary Schools” is a handbook 
to be used by school personnel from the kindergarten through the f 
sixth grade. It was prepared to give assistance in applying knowledge $ 
of child growth and development to actual learning and teaching” 
situations and to answer questions regarding the organization and | 
operation of the elementary schools. The handbook offers special as- 7 
sistance to new teachers, but brings to all teachers a description of the 
program of elementary education in Minneapolis as it now operates, — 
and points out the direction in which it is moving. It is a practical 
publication, not only describing behavior that needs attention but 
also giving suggestions for treatment of such behavior. It describes the — 
services which the schools offer and lists the types of records which | 
teachers have found valuable, and shows examples of them. It also 
lists field trips available to the elementary schools. Recognizing the 
importance of teacher welfare, the handbook includes rules governing ` 
teachers, including regulations ç ‘rtaining to accidents, leaves of © 
absence, retirement benefits, illness, duties of teachers, teachers’ work- 
shops, and tenure laws. It is attractively printed and illustrated with = 
charts, photographs, and drawings, and contains a comprehensive 
index to facilitate use. Following publication it was made the sub- 
ject of study and discussion in meetings held by principals and 
teachers. 

“Helping Adolescents Grow Up” is a manual designed to serve 
teachers and administrators in the development of a curriculum which 
meets the needs of. youth in these times. Its content is based on 
three assumptions: 


1. That all boys and girls of high school age should be in high school. ” 

2. That each one needs to be known and treated as an individual. 

3. That guidance is necessary in these fields: physical welfare, emo — 
tional stability, information and skills, economic competence, and — 
attitudes and beliefs. 


Secondary schools can serve all boys and girls only if teachers un- 
derstand adolescent growth and development. This handbook gives 
suggestions for learning to know individuals, and directs attention 
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to the various services in the system for helping pupils to adjust to the 
school environment. 


PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM PLANNING BY LAY 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY 


The schools need community assistance in planning the educational 

` program. In the instructional program they need to utilize the art 
centers, museums, and broadcasting studios, as well as the services of 
specially qualified persons to speak on particular topics. A community 

‘is more likely to give willing financial support to a program it has 
helped to build. Several ways in which community participation is 
achieved are described below. 


Lay Membership on City-Wide Committees 


Membership on curriculum committees often includes parents and 
other laymen. Typical attitudes of those who have served on com- 
mittees during the past year are revealed in the following comments: 


Every intelligent and thoughtful citizen who takes time to consider the 
matter at all realizes that a sound and progressive program of education of 
the children of his community rests, in the final analysis, upon public 
appreciation and support of such a program. The statement that the pub- 
lic gets what it insists upon in the way of civic improvement and progress 
applies no less to our public school system than to any other form of 
community concern. It is the responsibility of an enlightened public to 
support, and of our leaders of education to formulate and conduct, a 
modern educational program for the school children of Minneapolis. 


As a body concerned with seeing that the schools keep abreast of the 
trends in the ever expanding curriculum, the Curriculum Council is 
serving a definite need. By their discussions, as representatives of all the 
teachers in the city, they have helped to resolve many of the questions 
confronting those responsible for the development of the school system in 
such a way as to serve most effectively the children of Minneapolis. I 
can truthfully say that my opportunity to participate in the meetings of 
the Council has probably done more to give me an insight into the prob- 
lems and objectives of democratic education than any amount of study 
would have done. I am grateful to have had that opportunity. 


For the past two years, it has been my rare privilege to observe the 
Minneapolis Curriculum Coordinating Council at work. It exemplifies 
the democratic process in action in the formulation and administration 
of the school program and school policies. I have been impressed with 
the calibre of the personnel selected by the school staffs to represent them 
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and the splendid professional cooperative spirit with which teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen have attacked the educational problems of the 
school and community. It has been a constant source of inspiration to 
witness the imagination, vigor and intelligence with which the Council 
has accepted and discharged its responsibilities. The city and the school 
are to be congratulated on the enlightened administrative policy of group 
action which the Minneapolis Curriculum Coordinating Council rep- 
resents. May I exptess my genuine appreciation of the opportunity af- 
forded me as a lay member to work with this organization. 

During the past two years much attention has been given to both 
physical and mental health in Minneapolis schools. Within the past 
year a health coordinator has been added to the central office staff and 
a city-wide health council has been established. The council’s mem- 
bership includes not only representatives of all school personnel, but 
representatives of the city profesional health agencies and lay mem- 
bers of the community as well. 


Parent Participation at the Local Level 


Parents assist in many phases of the total school program. They 
take charge of lunchrooms in elementary schools, of nursery groups, 
of play centers, of recreational activities. Their assistance is secured 
in planning school buildings. Parents and teachers work together 
to plan P.T.A. programs that will interpret a modern school program. 

Parents help plan experimental programs and assist in evaluating 
progress made. No longer does a parent come to school merely to 
view a play, an art exhibit, or a demonstration. He is a participating 
member of the group which plans and directs the education of his 
children. 

Several years ago the staff of one elementary school set up a pro- 
gram of studying child growth and development to help both parents 
and teachers better meet the needs of children. At this time teachers 
were experimenting with the use of parent-teacher conferences for 
reporting children’s progress, and felt the need for a common under- 
standing in order to derive the greatest value from the conferences. 
Both parents and teachers felt the need for greater knowledge about 
child growth and development. 

The first year, parents were asked to raise questions for discussion, 
“about their children’s behavior, and a program was planned on this 
basis. Both teachers and parents soon discovered the need for advice 
from people with more experience and training. 
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During the following year speakers were secured to talk to mothers 
of children at the several grade levels (kindergarten and grade 1; 
grades 2 and 3; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8). Various problems concern- 
‘ing children’s needs and behavior were discussed in small groups. 

A number of materials also have been made available to parents and 
teachers: a parents’ reading shelf is located in the school, where books, 
pamphlets, and magazines may be obtained. Films have been used 
to supplement discussions. P.T.A. programs have been planned so as 
to parallel the group studies. Evening programs, designed particu- 
larly for fathers, have also been a part of the year’s program. As an 
outgrowth of one of the study groups, mothers of kindergarten and 
first grade children planned and carried out a series of meetings, 
once a week for six weeks, in which characteristics of growth and 
development and problems of behavior within this age group were 
considered. 

During the fall semester the school staff assisted in setting up 
and carrying out an in-service course for all teachers in that section 
of the city. Parents participated in this course, although it was de- 
signed primarily for teachers and for articulating the efforts of the 
elementary and secondary schools. Visiting teachers and members of 
the child study department assisted in planning the programs. Such 
problems as these were considered: Are your pupils normal? What 
are the effects of early childhood as seen in your classroom? What 
constitutes normal and abnormal adolescence? What is the educator's 
role in dealing with children’s problems? 

Leadership for the program was undertaken by a local school health 
council representing the various grade levels and including the prin- 
cipal, the nurse, and parents. 

One of the notable outcomes of this project is the increased interest 
of parents in the school program. During the latter half of the second 
semester, this same school was selected as an experimental center for 
a mental health project designed to foster a greater knowledge of child 
development and behavior; to give teachers and parents assistance in 
dealing with problems of behavior; and to improve the school environ- 
ment in relation to mental health. It was selected because of the 
readiness of both staff and parents for such a project. As the program 
has developed, parents have worked with the staff, and other com=," 
munity groups have asked to have the program explained. Plans are 
being made for parent study groups to consider problems similar to 
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those being considered by the staff. The experimental program may 
well be called a community-school project. 


PROBLEMS IN EFFECTING CURRICULUM CHANGE 


For many years schools have thought of instruction as dealing chiefly 
with subjects to be taught and skills to be learned. In Minneapolis 
the elementary schools were the first to move away from this concept 
and to set up goals to be achieved in terms of desirable changes in the 
behavior of children. The secondary school is slowly moving in this 
direction. In the emphasis given to general education, and in the 
planning of curricula to suit the needs of individuals, the shift in 
emphasis is gradually taking place, especially in the Common Learn- 
ings program. 

The new type of curriculum places the individual teacher in the 
key position. The program he sets up for his pupils will determine 
the instructional aids to be purchased, the resource units to be pre- 
pared, the consultant services that are needed, and the programs for 
professional training that are necessary. The local school staff must 
work cooperatively toward common goals. Each staff member must 
recognize these goals, and accept responsibility for their achievement. 

In setting up the over-all objectives of education, in establishing 
broad guide lines of curriculum development, and in preparing 
curriculum materials, the individual teacher and the local school 
staff look to the central office staff for leadership. 

The Minneapolis schools are not yet satisfied with their present 
organization for curriculum improvement, and the program just de- 
scribed is being critically re-examined on the basis of a number of 
specific problems which are here discussed. 


Specific Problems of City-Wide Committee Organization 


How to translate thinking and planning at the city-wide committee 
level into action in the program of the local schools. Unless the action 
taken by committees and other Tepresentative groups permeates into 
the school and classroom it is useless. Changes in thinking, however, 
must precede change in practice. 

Several factors may be seen operating here. The translation of 
philosophy into action is by its very nature neither a simple nor an 
easy process. It is not merely a matter of administrative machinery: 
It calls for a high degree of intelligent application. It requires grasp- 
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ing an idea and visualizing it in operation, then applying it to a par-_ 
ticular situation. It may necessitate changes in the basic assumptions 
of many people as well as in organization, in materials used, and in 
personnel. People do not change their habits rapidly. This is particu- 
larly true in education, where the groups concemed lack sufficient 
common experience to appreciate and desire change at the same rate 
and in the same degree. These groups include not only educators, but 
laymen and children. Within any of these groups there are widely 
diverse backgrounds which determine acceptance or rejection of 
changes in the educational program. 

Minneapolis has attempted to meet this school personnel problem 
through an extensive in-service training program, through the stimu- 
lation of curriculum development at the local school level, and 
through local school faculty organization to facilitate the spread of 
information within school groups. 

Laymen have been included at many points in curriculum plan- 
ning, and the program of the schools has been presented to the pub- 
lic through newspaper reports and public gatherings. As the need 
for changes in curriculum become apparent, the whole problem of 
community-school relations assumes greater importance. 

In spite of the great effort that has been made, practice follows well 
behind planning. Though the number of participants in in-service 
courses is about fifty per cent of the instructional staff, there are still 
the other fifty per cent who do not attend. A very small percentage 
of the lay population has participated in the program. 

Part of the answer to the problem lies in the approach at the local 
school level. Parents and teachers will understand the program more 
clearly when they see it in actual operation amid familiar surround- 
ings. When city-wide curriculum planning comes as a natural re- 
i; sponse to expressed needs in the local school, it automatically becomes 
i part of the local school program, and it needs no artificial stimu- 
ation. 

How to achieve a better balance in use of time for curriculum plan- 
ning at the local school and city-wide levels. Curriculum development 
has become a recognized part of the program of the Minneapolis 
school system and as such deserves the time devoted to it. All major 
committees meet during school hours and substitute teachers are pro-. 
vided to take over the duties of teachers who are members. When 
there is work to be done which takes a longer period of time, such as 
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othe preparation of curriculum materials, teachers are released for an 
“extended period of time from classroom duties to do specifie jobs. 

__ Although the policy of the school system is to include many people 
as members of working groups, extensive committee organization may 
not work in the best interest of the classroom: committee members 
may give a disproportionate amount of time to curriculum work, and 
substitute service may not be adequate to carry on successfully the 
work of teachers released. 

Membership in city-wide groups, furthermore, usually results in 
an increase of responsibilities at the local school. Reports of commit- 
tee activities and recommendations to the local staff take time out of 
an already busy school day, and carrying out city-wide plans, such as 
surveying the thinking of teachers, and gathering materials for cur- 
ticulum publications, places a heavy burden on the building repre- 
sentatives. 

Increased emphasis upon curriculum development at the local 
school level requires more time for planning together in staff meetings, 
for participating in professional education activities, and for planning 
for the individual classroom program. At the present time the total 
program of curriculum activity is being evaluated to see how a proper 
balance among these varied demands on teacher time may be achieved. 
The structure of committee organization is being analyzed in relation 
to both function and membership. 

How to achieve more adequate communication between groups 
within the school system, reducing duplication of effort to a minimum. 
This problem becomes greater as the school system becomes larger 
and its organization more extensive. 

Duplication of effort is to be noted in the secondary program where 
Common Learnings classes are operating side by side with traditional 
courses. Further complication arises from the fact that a social studies 
committee may be working on goals common to both groups. 

This problem is being faced and some progress can be reported. 
Teachers have assisted in determining goals in the larger problem 
areas of living to serve as a basis for curriculum planning, and the 
guide for curriculum committees, previously referred to, entitled “A 
Proposed Design for Secondary Education,” has been set up as 4 
unifying agent. A number of materials, such as the “Guidebook for 
Common Practice in School Work,” “Technical Needs in Communi- 
cation,” and the handbooks already described, serve to break down 
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the artificial barriers between departments and to coordinate effort... 
“toward common goals. ' i 

More and more the weekly “School Bulletin” is being used to keep — 
all school personnel informed about curriculum developments. City- 
wide workshops also give teachers an opportunity to come to an un- 
derstanding about common problems. 

How to maintain the integrity of the individual teacher, the school 
department, and the school, yet keep an efficient city-wide committee 
structure. To function effectively, a school system must be a cohesive 
body. Yet each part of that system must also maintain its integrity. 

In placing stress on end-goals for the total instructional program, 
in preparing materials for over-all use, in setting up city-wide com- 
mittees in the larger areas of living there is always the danger of 
minimizing the importance of the individual or the school. Although 
a consistent stress on the importance of the individual teacher within 
the local school has been maintained, nevertheless a tendency toward 
pulling apart, rather than merging effort, is to be noted at the local 
level. This is particularly true in the secondary schools where the 
staff is large and unity is difficult to achieve. The solution to the prob- 
lem is being sought in clearer channels of communication between 
committees, schools, and individuals so that the work of committees 
and actual classroom practice may move along together. 

It has already been pointed out that change in thinking must pre- 
cede change in practice. If committee activity is carried on to assist 
an ongoing school program, the gap between thinking and practice 
may be narrowed to a point where it will stimulate, rather than dis- 
courage, better teaching. 

How the consultant staff may better serve the local school. With 
the increasing number of committees and the increased activity that 
stems from their planning, consultants find themselves spending 
more and more time attending meetings, assisting in preparation of 
materials, and carrying out in-service education projects. Thus the 
time spent in the schools, working with individuals and groups who 
desire assistance, is greatly reduced, with the result that the gap be- 
tween theory and practice widens and teachers get the idea that plans 
are made at the central office and “handed down” to the school. 

The solution to this problem seems to lie in gearing consultative 
service to the idea previously stated: that curriculum development 


should be encouraged at the local school level. Within this concept, 
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consultants will look for the success of their work primarily in the 
progress that schools and teachers are making in improving’ instruc- 
tion as a consequence of the help offered them by the central office 
staff. 

This shift in function, from supervision to stimulation and assist- 
ance, has been only partially accomplished, and discussion of the 
relationship between school faculty and consultant is still in progress. 
Achieving Wider Community Participation 

in Curriculum Development: 

The importance of the community as a force in determining the 
Minneapolis curriculum has already been indicated. That a curricu- 
lum should be developed by those who have an interest in its ultimate 
outcomes seems axiomatic, but practice often falls short of purpose, 
and efforts to secure community participation have not yet been uni- 
fied, nor has a consistent policy been maintained. Nevertheless, spor- 
adic attempts begin to indicate the general direction in which we are 
moving: 

Lay representation, including college students of education, on curricu- 
lum committees both at the city-wide and local levels is an accom- 
plished fact. 

A continuing program of informing the community of the progress of 
special curriculum projects is in operation. 

Direct parent participation in certain types of programs such as lunch 
programs, recreational programs, and rest programs is widespread in 
the elementary schools. 

Lay participation in in-service education projects, both as resource people 
and as members of the group enrolled, is growing. 

Though sporadically so far, pupil opinion is being considered in cur- 
ticulum planning. 

Worth-while community participation requires informed laymen. 
At the request of the coordinating committee of the Community 
Councils in Hennepin County, a speakers’ bureau has been organized, 
the speakers appearing upon request at various kinds of meetings, to é 


` ' interpret to the public the educational program of the Minneapolis’ 


schools. Some of the topics discussed are: Common Learnings; 
The 3 R's in the Modern Curriculum; Changing Curriculum in 
Changing Times; Adapting the Curriculum to Needs of the Indi- ° 
vidual; Air Education; Learning Through Camping Life; Adapting ~ 
the Schools to Needs of the Community. 
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CONCLUSION 7 


The program for curriculum development in the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools is an evolving one, and as such calls for continuing evalu- 
ation not only of goals to be sought and of techniques to be used but 
of procedures to be followed in securing improvement. The program 
contains both strengths andaweaknesses. Perhaps its greatest strength 
lies in its healthy recognition that change is inevitable in any live 
program of education and in a growing disposition on the part of 
school personnel to adjust themselves to a changing, developing 


program. 


A 
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THE CURRICULUM OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


Tuts chapter presents a description of the organization and activi- 
ties of the Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
It is addressed to those who are interested in the ways in which large 
city school systems seek to develop and put into effect improved plans 
for the content and methods of instruction. The chapter includes 
some evaluation statements, but these are subjective in nature, for 
unfortunately no objective analysis of the program has been made. 
The chapter is divided into four parts. The first describes the place 
of the Curriculum Office in the total organization of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. The second section sets forth certain basic assump- 
tions and points of view that serve to guide the Office and the com- 
mittees that work in cooperation with it. This is followed by an ac- 
count of the activities in which the Office is engaged. The concluding 


section describes briefly some of the weaknesses and strengths of the 


organization of the Office, and of the work that is being done. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM OFFICE 
Responsibilities and Authority 


The Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia Public Schools is 
charged with broad responsibilities, and is endowed with a large 


measure of authority to act with reference to those responsibilities. 


The responsibilities of the Office include the general direction of all 


ctivities having to do with curriculum planning, the improvement of 


instruction, and teacher education. 


The authority of the Office is set by the over-all administrative pat- 
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* This chapter was prepared by C. Lesrıe Cusuman, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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tern of the schools. The superintendent of schools has four associates 
and one assistant to the superintendent, who with him serve as the 
Board of Superintendents. One associate superintendent is responsible 
for supplies and buildings; a second for organization, administration, 
and personnel in the elementary schools; a third for the same three 
functions in the secondary schools. The fourth associate is the ad- 
ministrative head of the Curriculum Office, and to that Office are 
assigned the responsibilities previously noted—curriculum planning, 
instruction, and teacher education. 

In practice, authority is determined as much, or more, by personal | 
relations and custom as by charted powers. In general, custom and n 
personal relations within the Board of Superintendents are such as 
to encourage each associate superintendent to use fully the authority 
with which he has been endowed. 

What actually happens in the four offices of the associate superin- 
tendents is something like this: A majority of the decisions that have 
to be made in each office fall clearly within the scope of the authority 
of the associate superintendent of that office and are made by him in 
terms of established policies; a considerable number of decisions re- 
late to matters where authority is shared by two associates, and are 
made through informal conference between them; some decisions— 
particularly those that have an important bearing upon public rela- 
tions—are made through conference with the superintendent; and © 
finally, decisions that cannot be made in any of the foregoing ways— 
decisions that have an important bearing upon policies not previously 
defined—are made by the Board of Superintendents. 

In such a setting there is little opportunity to use “red tape” as an 
excuse for error or failure to act. In the main, where the administra- 
tion of curriculum planning, instruction, and teacher education is 
faulty, the fault must be charged to the limitations of energy and in- 
sight of the personnel of the Curriculum Office, to limitations in the 
size of the staff and of other resources at the command of the Office, 
and to general limitations of capacity among the school personnel toy 
work together effectively in defining and achieving common ends, JE 


Permanent Personnel 

The permanent personnel of the Curriculum Office includes the 
associate superintendent, two major assistants who carry a large part 
of the responsibility for -activities relating respectively to the ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools, an editorial assistant, four supervisors 
of child study activities, two senior secretaries, and eight secretaries, 


Temporary Personnel 


The administrative arrangements of the Philadelphia Public Schools 
make provision for the assignment of personnel to various offices on 
a temporary basis. The official sanction for this rests in a regulation of 
the Board of Public Education that empowers the superintendent of 
schools to assign the professional personnel as he deems best. There 
is an understanding within the Board of Superintendents that the 
associate in charge of the Curriculum Office, together with the asso- 
ciate in charge of personnel at the school level affected, may assign 
teachers to special curriculum projects where the assignment will 
require less than a semester's time. All assignments that are likely to 
last longer than a semester require the approval of the Board of 
Superintendents and are reviewed each semester. It is the general 
policy to limit “temporary assignments” to a period of three years or 
less, although some exceptions to this practice have seemed wise. 

‘The temporary personnel assigned directly to the Curriculum Office 
(as of the date of writing) includes five teachers from the secondary 
schools. The responsibilities of these persons relate to the promotion 
and supervision of special curriculum studies and projects. 

To assist with the work in elementary schools, the Board of Super- 
intendents has authorized for each of the seven districts in the school 
system the maintenance of three positions of “collaborating teacher.” 
Assignment to this position is also on a temporary basis. Teachers so 


` assigned are jointly responsible to their district superintendents and 


to the Curriculum Office. Their primary task is to assist in maintain- 
ing effective communication between teachers and principals on the 
one hand and central curriculum planning committees on the other. 
To be more specific, they help to interpret to the curriculum planning 
committees the point of view of those who teach, and to teachers the 
point of view of those who plan. 


Committee Arrangements 


During the course of each year there are approximately fifty com- 
mittees that work with the Curriculum Office on various phases of the 
instructional program. A major part of the work of these committees 
is done during school hours, with substitute service provided for 
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teacher members where this is needed. The Office is, however, also 
` authorized to hold committee meetings during out-of-school hours, 
and to maintain a pay roll for extra service for teacher and principal 
members of such committees. 

Much of the work of committees is done through special assign- 
ments to a subcommittee, or even to a single member. During a year 
assignments that require release from other duties for temporary ser- 
vice are likely to be given to thirty-five or forty persons. These as- 
signments vary in length of time required—from a single day to a 
full year or more. 


Relation to Special Divisions 

Up to this point reference has been made only to those phases of 
the program for which the Curriculum Office has direct and full 
responsibility. These include the portions of the curriculum that re- 
late particularly to general education—instruction in the language 
arts, mathematics, social studies, and the sciences. Special admin- 
istrative and supervisory divisions, each with a director and a staff of 
assistants, are maintained for the more specialized subjects of fine and 
industrial arts, music, vocational education, health and physical edu- 
cation, and distributive education; and for such special services as re- 
search, visual education, special education, libraries, adult education, 
counseling and guidance, community relations, and medical services. 
The personnel of these divisions is administratively responsible to the 
Curriculum Office for those phases of their work relating to instruc- 
tion. In practice, however, the major portion of the energies of the 
Curriculum Office has been devoted to the general education areas. 
This is in part due to the fact that all of these divisions were created 
prior to the establishment of the Curriculum Office. More important, 
each division has its own permanent staff, trained in the specialized 
area, whereas the general direction for all other subjects of study 
comes through the Curriculum Office. 


Expenditures for Curriculum Planning 
Because of space limitations, the content of this chapter will be 
related primarily to those matters where the Curriculum Office has 
full responsibility. In a later section the question of how well the 
system works will be briefly considered. The reader’ may be helped 
in that consideration if he knows something of the costs involved. 
ye 
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The most important single phase of the work of the Curriculum © 
Office is the development of instructional plans. The annual ex- - 


penditure for activities that relate to the planning of the general edu- `- 


cation phases of the curriculum is approximately $125,000. It is 
reasonable to assume that at least 50 per cent of the total annual ex- 
penditures of the schools, or approximately 25 million dollars, relates’ 
directly and indirectly to the teaching of these same studies. Thus, 
the annual expenditures for central planning in this area represent 
one-half of one per cent of the total cost of instruction in the same 
area, 

The corresponding expenditures for teacher education and for the 
services of the collaborating teachers who assist in maintaining com- 
munication between the schools and the Curriculum Office are ap- 
proximately the same as those for the development of instructional 
plans, that is, about $125,000. 

Thus it may be said that the annual expenditure for the foregoing 
services, the services for which the Curriculum Office is directly re- 
sponsible, approximate one per cent of the cost of the instruction to 
which they relate. It is left to the reader to judge whether this is 
extravagant, inadequate, or appropriate. 


THE SELECTION AND GUIDANCE OF 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

It is, of course, unthinkable that a Curriculum Office in a large 
city school system could engage in all, or even in a majority, of the 
projects that might seem desirable. Choices must be made. It is 
© likewise true that any given curriculum project might be developed 
in any one of several different ways, each of which would affect 
teaching in a particular manner. We will consider first how projects 
are chosen and then the ways in which guidance is provided for those 
who work with the projects so that all activities may lead toward con- 
sistent ends, 


Selection of Curriculum Projects 


` When the Curriculum Office was first established in 1943 the total 
personnel of the office included the associate superintendent in charge, 
two supervisors of child study, and three secretaries. With such a 
limited personnel, and with many individuals and groups urging that 
something be undertaken in areas of particular concern to them, there 
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was a period of time when the work of the office was on a catch-as- 
_catch-can, basis. "0 a 3 ri 

As the resources of the Curriculum Office were increased, it was felt 
by, the staff of the Office that some plan should be developed for 
determining what jobs would be undertaken. For this purpose there 
was created a Curriculum Advisory Committee of approximately 
twenty-five members. The membership of this Committee was chosen 
to represent as far as possible a cross section of the personnel of the 
school system. 

Committee meetings were held for one full day each month. The 
business at these meetings fell under three headings: items on which 
the Curriculum Office sought the counsel of the Advisory Commit- 
tee; items on which the Committee took the initiative in advising the 
Office about activities already under way; and items on which the 
Committee advised the Office about undertaking additional projects. 

After two years’ experience it seemed that the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee was not effectively meeting the need for which it was 
established, and the Committee was discharged. In no sense is this a 
reflection on the personnel of the Committee. On the contrary, they 
were able people. As viewed by the staff of the Curriculum Office, 
the difficulty lay in the following factors: sound advice can be given 
only when the advisers have become well informed on the subjects 
in question, and there was no practical way whereby these twenty-five 
busy people could become well informed on any considerable number 
of the current curriculum projects; no way was ever found whereby 
the members of the Curriculum Advisory Committee could maintain _ 
close communication with large groups of the school personnel so as 7 
to be truly representative of that personnel; the Committee did not 
succeed in achieving the sense of unity that is necessary for effective 
group action; and, finally, little progress was made in developing an 
effective working relationship between the Advisory Committee and 
the other curriculum planning committees. 

In summary, it may be said that the existence of a Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee tended to slow up curriculum work at a time when 
rapid progress was needed. This delay might have been justified if 
there had been compensating gains, but such gains were not achieved. 

For better or for worse, at the present time the choice of curriculum 
projects in the Philadelphia Public Schools is made through confer- 
ence between members of the Curriculum Office and such school: 
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officials as the other associate superintendents, department heads, prin- .. 
cipals, directors, or district superintendents; or between the Office and 
committees of teachers and principals. The following quotation from 
an Office bulletin provides a brief statement of the way in which that 
Office has influenced the choice of such activities. 


In this statement there will be found brief descriptions of the activities 
administered or guided by the personnel of the Curriculum Office as of the 
present date. The reader may appropriately ask how these activities, rather 
than some other assortment, happened to be chosen. 

In part the choice may have been opportunistic. The Office has tried to 
be responsive to promising suggestions from teachers, principals, directors 
and supervisors, and superintendents. Also many suggestions from com- 
munity groups have led to curriculum projects. 

In the choice of activities the Office has sought to involve as many peo- 
ple in as many different areas as possible. This procedure is based upon 
the theory that healthy progress requires constant study of many phases 
of the school program by a large part of the entire personnel. 

In addition to the foregoing, it has also been the policy of the Curricu- 
lum Office to favor those types of activities that seem to have particular 
significance for Philadelphia schools at this time. These include: 

1. Activities that are likely to cause individual schools to act as total 

units. 

2. Activities that promote a better understanding of children and youth 

on the part of the teacher. 

3. Activities that are likely to bring schools into a closer working rela- 

tionship with their tenia 

4. Activities designed to improve interpersonal relations. 

5. Activities that are likely to awaken pupils and teachers to their re- 

sponsibilities as world citizens. 

The reader has a right to his own conclusions as to whether the 
foregoing description of the way in which curriculum activities are 
chosen accords with good democratic procedure. The personnel of 
the Curriculum Office acts in harmony with the belief that while 
democracy implies faith in the group process it also, in the final 
analysis, increases the responsibility of the individual for making 
decisions and for taking action. Where this responsibility is not ac- 
cepted the result is what has been called “talk democracy,” not “do 
democracy.” 


Guidance of Curriculum Projects 


We turn now to a consideration of the guidance or direction given 
to curriculum projects. This is more important than the choice of 
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projects, although the two are, or certainly should be, closely related. 


Consciously or unconsciously every curriculum director and every 


curriculum committee works in terms of certain assumptions relative 
to what is good teaching, the proper role of the teacher, and the ways 
of improving teaching. It seems reasonable to believe that the work 
of any curriculum office will be most effective only if these assump- 
tions are clearly stated, generally understood, and consistently applied 
in all of its activities. In harmony with that belief, the following 
statement was prepared as a guide for the Philadelphia Curriculum 
Office. 


If curriculum planning in Philadelphia is to serve effectively in the im- 
provement of teaching, it is necessary that the basic assumptions underly- 
ing this planning be widely understood and generally accepted throughout 
the instructional personnel of our schools. 

The assumptions here stated and discussed have been formulated 
through extended conference. It is believed that they represent a point of 
view which our schools are at this time ready to accept in principle and to 
adopt in practice. It is also important to note that these accord with the 
democratic way of working together. That way is one in which the total 
personnel works together co-operatively and intelligently in the formula- 
tion and realization of common ends. Further, the democratic way is here 
viewed as “by far the most difficult way of life, ras a the sternest obli- 
gations for self-control both on the citizens of a truly democratic state, and 
on those among them who accept the risks and privileges of leadership.” 


CITY-WIDE PLANS ARE SET UP The assumptions that follow are at the 
ON THIS FOUNDATION present time used as guides in all activities 
that have to do with city-wide curriculum 
planning. They will continue to be so used until some revision seems ap- 
propriate, It follows, obviously, that our city-wide curriculum planning 
will be effective only to the extent that others—teachers, principals, depart- 
ment heads, supervisors, directors, and superintendents—work with these 
in mind. 
Assumption 1: Teachers (including all members of the instructional per- 
sonnel) should be treated as persons capable of developing considerable 
ability to act intelligently with reference to the particular teaching situa- 
tions of which they are a part. m 
There are three things to be noted with 
reference to this wording: First, it is not 
stated that teachers are or can be made 
equally or identically intelligent. Secondly, it is not even stated that all 


1 This statement of Basic Assumptions for Curriculum Planning was first prepared 
in 1944. It has been widely circulated and has been revised several times, 


ALL TEACHERS ARE NOT 
EQUALLY GIFTED 
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teachers are capable of developing the ability to act intelligently. Thirdly, , , > 
it is not stated that all teachers do now exhibit intelligent teaching be- .* 


havior, but rather that teachers in general should be viewed as “capable of 
developing considerable ability” to act thus. 


OF COURSE THERE ARE It is true, of course, that in every large 
EXCEPTIONS organization there are individuals who 

demonstrate in one way or another that 
they either cannot or will not conduct themselves intelligently and co-op- 
eratively. ‘This is true even in the best of school systems. For situations 
involving such individuals, protective measures must at times be taken in 
the interest of the common welfare. Such measures, or the threat of such 
measures, will not serve effectively as means of motivating the larger group. 


TEACHERS RISE TO WHAT An impelling reason for faith in the 
YOU EXPECT OF THEM capacity of most teachers to work intelli- 
gently is to be found in the differences in 
the average quality of teaching among different schools of a city. In cer- 
tain schools it will be found that many or all of the teachers do a superior 
job, while in other schools of the same city opposite conditions exist. The 
procedures of assigning personnel to various schools are rarely such as to 
account for these differences. Indeed, the only adequate way to account 
for them is in the differences in working conditions within the two groups 
of schools. Administrative officials in many cities will tell how teachers fail 
in certain schools and later succeed in others. All of this tends to support 
the belief that over a period of time the average teaching level ascends or 
descends to about what it is assumed teachers are capable of doing. 


BUT YOU MUST TAKE NOTE In short, the matter we must decide is, 
OF A MAJORITY which attitude will take us further in the 

long run with the great majority of our 
professional associates: to give to each individual a large measure of free- 
dom and responsibility, even though this may permit some of less-than- 
average ability to make a few extra mistakes; or to limit sharply the free- 
dom of choice for all, at the risk of developing a sense of frustration among 
those with originality and enthusiasm—those who are ready and able to 
move ahead? All that has just been stated grows out of a conviction that 
in a great school system we shall get much further by capitalizing on suc- 
cess than on failure. 


Assumprion 2: Intelligent behavior in a teaching situation means (1) that 
a teacher studies the interests and needs of the particular pupils of his 
class, or classes; (2) that he informs himself of the work of other teachers 
who have dealt with or will in the future deal with the pupils to whom he 
is assigned; (3) that he takes account of the neighborhood in which the 
school is located; (4) that he studies carefully the instructional guides of 
the school system; (5) that he acquaints himself with the full range of in- 
structional materials and specialized services that are available to him; (6) 
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¿ that he seeks continuously to clarify and enrich his objectives; and finally, 
` (7) that he continuously organizes and carries through a program that takes 
account of these elements in the teaching situation. 


GOOD TEACHERS MAKE A The foregoing constitutes a definition or 
STUDY OF THEIR PROBLEM è analysis of the elements that constitute in- 

telligent teaching. It is obvious, of course, 
that to teach thus one must possess in high degree the knowledges and 
skills related to the subject or subjects for which he seeks to provide in- 
struction. Some may wish to add other items to this analysis, or to com- 
bine those given in some other way. All will recognize that these elements 
apply in different ways with different subjects of study and in teaching 
pupils of different ages. In general, however, this analysis has seemed to 
meet with favor. 

Because the question of objectives often gives rise to differences in point 
of view regarding their determination and use, special attention may well 
be given to the reference to objectives in this assumption. It is stated that 
intelligent teaching requires that one seek “continuously to clarify and 
enrich his objectives.” 

ALL MUST SHARE IN It is obviously implied that objectives 
CHOOSING OBJECTIVES are not to be chosen by some central group, 

and then arbitrarily handed out to be ac- 
cepted and acted upon. Rather, each teacher and each school should share 
in the determination of objectives. To a limited degree this means that in 
practice the objectives of each teacher will always be somewhat different 
from those of other teachers. It may at first appear that this could lead only 
to hopeless confusion. Actually, however, that need not result. 


AIMS GROW OUT OF The objectives of each teacher are the 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE products of his experience—his reading, his 
association with others in the profession, 
his earlier education, his work with pupils, his contacts with the neighbor- 
hood of the school, his teaching ability, and the like. If the experience of 
teachers in a school or in a school system have common characteristics, the 
differences in their objectives are not likely to be so great as to cause con- 
cern—indeed, those differences may be very beneficial. Where differences 
in objectives seem too great for the common good, such differences cannot 
in any real sense be removed by executive order or authoritative declara- 
tion. Good teachers are made of sterner stuff. If such differences are to be 
lessened, that can be done best by providing new and similiar experiences 
for the persons concerned. 
TEACHERS NEED TO KEEP UP This statement regarding objectives also 


THEIR GROWTH implies that every teacher's purposes are 
“caitiahiously” to be clarified and enriched 


throughout his years of service. Such a concept gives needed dignity and 
zest to the passage of one’s years. Indeed, it is only as a teacher “seeks con- 
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tinuously to clarify and enrich his objectives,” that he can hope to main- 
tain the enthusiasm required for intelligent teaching as that term is here 
used. 


Assumption 3: Intelligent teaching (as defined in Assumption 2) is most 
readily achieved and maintained in a school that has developed the capac- 
ity to act unitedly, or as an organic unit. 


In the case of this third assumption there is need for common under- 
standing of what is meant by “organic unit.” The term is used here to indi- 
cate that the school should have the characteristics of a biological organism; 
that is, (1) it should be capable of sensing the relevant facts of its environ- 
ment; (2) it should be able to formulate a promising plan (or plans) of 
action with reference to its existence and development in that environ- 
ment; (3) it should have the power to act as a unit in trying out that plan; 
and finally, (4) it should be able to evaluate the effectiveness of that plan 
and to modify its activity in the light of that evaluation. 


A SCHOOL SHOULD BE A KIND It may, of course, be argued that there 
OF FAMILY GROUP should be this same sense of unity among 

the total personnel of the schools. In real- 
ity, however, the full unity that is here implied cannot be achieved to the 
same extent throughout an entire school system, particularly a system as 
large as ours. Within the individual school the goal should be a quality of 
living and working together comparable to that found in a good home. 
Working together should become “first nature.” Only thus can the school 
provide for each of its pupils a full, well-rounded educational experience. 
Further, only thus can the individual school constantly move ahead to the 
new tasks it should accept and perform. Such a degree of unity within the 
individual school is no more a threat to co-operative action throughout a 
school system than is rich life within the home a threat to co-operative 
action on the part of the total community—indeed, in both cases co-opera- 
tive action in the larger unit is dependent upon the lessons of co-operative- 
ness being well learned in the smaller group. 


CHANGE IS INEVITABLE AND What has been said obviously carries the 
ESSENTIAL implication that the program of each school 
; should constantly be changing—changing 
in ways somewhat peculiar to itself. There are two reasons for this: The 
first, the Teason most commonly given, is that the world about us is con- 
stantly changing, and that the school also must change its program or fall 
behind. A second reason for continual change, a reason that is much more 
important, is that change is essential to life. Any school in which the pro- 
gram is not constantly undergoing some change is dead. While change 
and progress are not the same, without change there is no progress. 

Our responsibility is not to stand and shudder at the hazards of change. 
It is rather to welcome the readiness to change, and if possible, to direct 
this to ways that are better than the ways of the past or the present. 


= S 
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Assumption 4: If individual schools are to develop the capacity to act as 
organic units, it is necessary that they be granted, and that they use wisely, 
a considerable degree of freedom. 


UNITED, ACTION IS A MATTER The capacity to act as a unit is not a 
OF SLOW GROWTH thing that can be decreed for the individ- 

ual school, or arrived at by wishful think- 
ing. It must be learned over a period of time through the process of plan- 
ning together, carrying out unitedly what has been planned, and then to- 
gether viewing the results. And once secured, it can be maintained only 
through the continuance of co-operative action. Planning together, trying 
out the plans that have been made, and then evaluating accomplishment 
can be done only in schools that have a considerable degree of freedom. 
There must be freedom to study the particular children, parents, and en- 
vironment of the school. There must be freedom to canvass the particular 
educational resources available to the teachers. There must be freedom to 
take into account the particular strengths and also weaknesses of the school 
personnel. There must be freedom to act with considerable attention to 
each of the foregoing. 


RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM DOES It will be useful at this point to distin- 
NOT MEAN SINGULARITY guish between a freedom which takes ac- 

count of local conditions on one hand, and 
what may be called “singularity” that goes off into byways known to itself 
only, on the other. It is fitting that some of the dangers that may come 
from the misuse of freedom be enumerated: 

1. Singularity may be used to create such differences among schools of 

a given level as to cause confusion and hostility among parents and 
pupils. 

: Singularity may create such differences between schools of different 
levels as to make pupil adjustment at each new school level unneces- 
sarily difficult. 

3. Singularity may be used as an excuse for inactivity in the face of 

pressing needs for action. 

If we grant, however, as we must, that there are risks incident to free- 
dom, it still remains true that unity within a school organization and intel- 
ligent teaching on the part of individuals can be achieved in no way other 
than through “a considerable degree of freedom.” The question may then 
arise, how much freedom? . 

Some may think the matter can be resolved by granting freedom as 
rapidly as a readiness to use it is demonstrated. Such a policy fails to take 
account of the fact that the individual or the group best learns to use free- 
dom through being allowed the opportunity to make mistakes. It also 
ignores the fact that before a capacity to use freedom wisely has been 
demonstrated, the person or persons in authority may have become so ac- 
customed to the exercise of their authority as to be reluctant to accept any 
other procedure. 
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WE CAN'T SAY JUST HOW The summation of the matter is that 
MUCH FREEDOM there is no simple way of resolving the 

question of “how much freedom.” ^ Cer- 
tainly it cannot be settled with mathematical exactness. Instead, the ques- 
tion must always be resolved through judgment based on careful study, 
and often on extended discussion. It is of the essence, however, that those 
parties concerned, those who should share in judgment, should be clear as 
to what is at stake in any issue. It is not enough to think only of the mat- 
ter of immediate concern. Always, the matter must be considered along 
with the question of what effect a decision will have upon an individual's 
or a school’s sense of responsibility. 


WITH REAL UNITY, “AUTHOR- Experience seems to show that in any or- 
ITY” GROWS LESS IMPORTANT ganization where there is a real desire to 

work together co-operatively, the question 
of “how much freedom?” looms less and less important with the passage of 
time. The number of situations in which there are sharp differences be- 
tween those in positions of major authority and others with less authority 
will be found fewer than are often feared. And most, if not all such differ- 
ences, are likely to be found resolvable with continued, vigorous study in 
an atmosphere of good will. 


Assumption 5: In a city like Philadelphia, the greatest progress will be 
made if there is a program of continuous over-all curriculum planning, de- 
signed to unite the efforts of all in a great common cause. 


WORKING ALONE LEADS TO There are those who feel that the best 
CAUTION AND FEAR way to promote initiative on the part of the 

individual schools and intelligent teaching 
behavior on the part of teachers would be to curtail greatly city-wide plan- 
ning of the curriculum, and to give almost complete autonomy to individ- 
ual schools and teachers. Such a step would doubtless stimulate some 
teachers and some schools to strike out boldly in ways that would attract 
much attention. It is likely, however, that a much larger number would 
be driven back to a cautious program, the aims of which would be above 
all else to avoid trouble. Not many individual teachers or schools are will- 
ing or eager to move ahead on their own. 


WE NEED TO SHARE Through city-wide curriculum planning 
THOUGHTS WITH OTHERS we should be able to share ideas and ex- 

periences with regard both to our purposes 
and to practical means for their attainment. Thus we should be able to 
achieve a much higher type of responsible freedom than could be had 
through “going it alone.” Indeed, we live in a time when freedom 
achieved in anything other than a co-operative setting is likely to have 
little meaning. City-wide curriculum planning should not, however, lessen 
the amount or importance of curriculum planning at other points in the 
school system—within the district, the individual school, the subject-matter 
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department, or by the individual teacher. City-wide planning should at all 
times be carried on in such ways as to increase and to give added meaning 
to planning all along the line. 


Assumption 6: Courses of study, curriculum plans, teaching materials, 
and all activities designed to improve teaching should be developed in full 
harmony with the foregoing five assumptions; that is, they should be such 
as to promote intelligent teaching (as conceived in Assumption 2) in 
schools possessing a considerable degree of freedom. 


“COURSES OF STUDY” SHOULD If one accepts what has been said up to 
INSPIRE, AND NOT PRESCRIBE this point, he will agree that all curriculum 

planning should be carried on in such 
ways as “to promote intelligent teaching in schools possessing a consider- 
able degree of freedom.” To accept this in theory is, however, one thing, 
and to adhere consistently to it is quite another. 

Schools everywhere have much to learn about what courses of study 
should look like if they are to encourage rather than to inhibit the initia- 
tive of teachers and schools. Courses of study and other curriculum mate- 
rials have in most cases been directed to the question of what to teach. 
Aside from a few noble sentiments by way of introduction, they have usu- 
ally provided little help for the subsequent analysis of the factors that 
should be considered for intelligent teaching. Whether we can do better 
remains to be determined. The challenge to invent new types of materials 
that will encourage initiative all along the line is one of the factors that 
makes our work so inviting. 

WE HAVE A HUGE TASK A final word—What has been said here 
AHEAD OF US grows out of a hope and a faith that work- 
ing thus, we may achieve throughout the 
public schools of Philadelphia the task that is ours. That task well per- 
formed is tremendous. Indeed, there are those who believe that the schools 
here and elsewhere throughout America are incapable of rising to the chal- 
lenge of our day. Some say, in a pessimistic mood, “IF we could have had 
another twenty-five or fifty years in which to get a fuller understanding of 
the nature of the child, and to effect a better working relationship with 
the community, it might have been done.” 
LET'S UNITE As in all times, however, the tasks that 
TO DO OUR BEST are ours to do are determined by a course 
of human events in which our wishes and 
our readiness to act play a minor part. The only choice we can make is 
either to despair and rest a little on our oars, or to look fully at what is re- 
quired of us and to act with all the insight and vigor at our command. If 
we choose the latter alternative, it seems not unreasonable to believe that 
together we can succeed in building and maintaining here a school pro- 
gram worthy of the best traditions of this great city, adequate to the great. 
cons of the youth of this generation, and full of rich adventure for each 
us. ae 
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Tt would be pleasant to be able to report that the foregoing assump- 
tions have been adhered to so closely as to make all curriculum 
activities consistent in nature. In practice, however, adherence has 

-been less than perfect—sometimes because of disagreement within our 
tanks; more often because of haste, carelessness, or the difficulty of 
applying guiding principles to an action program. The net effect of 
having such a statement, however, has been very beneficial. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE CURRICULUM OFFICE 


There are four types of activities that together constitute the work 
for which the Curriculum Office is responsible, either directly or 
cooperatively with other administrative personnel. The first includes 
those activities directly related to curriculum planning in subject 
areas. A second may be spoken of as foundation activities. A third 
includes the special services which the Office provides to facilitate 
effective teaching. The final type is research activities related to long- 
term curriculum development. 
~The treatment here will be limited to a general discussion of each 
of these four types. No attempt will be made to enumerate all the 
activities of the Office, much less describe them. 


Planning in Subject Areas 


In the case of the elementary schools there are three subject-area 
committees (mathematics, the language arts, and social studies) re- 
sponsible for curriculum planning for the general studies. For Eng- 
lish, one committee is responsible for the work in all grades of the 
secondary schools. For the other subjects (social studies, mathematics, 
science, and the like), there are separate committees for the junior 
and the senior high schools. In every case, however, a serious attempt 
has been made to promote articulated planning. With the secondary 
school committees this has been fairly successful. Less success has 
been achieved in articulating the work of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The general pattern of activity is much the same for each of these 
committees. The integrating thread is likely to be the preparation 
and introduction of a teaching guide or course of study. The various 
steps related to this may cover a period of from five to ten years. If 
these steps are taken carefully, these years will constitute a period of 
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in-service education for the entire personnel concerned with the area 
under consideration. 

A review of the work of the Curriculum Planning Committee for 
Social Studies in the Elementary Schools will provide a useful illus- 
tration of the process through which the work of any subject area 
committee may develop. This Committee was organized in 1943, 
with a personnel of forty members. There have been frequent changes 
in membership, some because of resignations for personal reasons, 
others because of the policy of limiting the maximum term of any 
member to three or four years. More than a hundred teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors have shared directly in the work of the com- 
mittee, and perhaps an equal number have belonged to the cooperat- 
ing committees that have worked in the seven school districts. 

The Committee has issued numerous letters, bulletins, and mono- 

_ graphs. Each of these has been designed to, serve a dual purpose: 
_meeting an immediate need, and moving the program a step closer 
to the time when a comprehensive guide for the social studies could 
be issued. It now seems likely that this comprehensive guide will not 
be completed before 1953 or 1954- 

To enable the reader to follow the Committee's course of action we 
reproduce here sections from the two monographs that have con- 
stituted its major publications to date. The first of these consists of a 
chart and a quotation from Living and Learning, issued in 1945. 


How Ars Ws Gorce To Move Anean? 


In any major program of curriculum development, such as that in which 
we are now efigaged, there should be a schedule for the study of the sev- 
eral phases of the subject under consideration. The chart below presents 
the Committee’s proposed schedule for the revision of the social studies 
program in the elementary schools of Philadelphia. 

The first subject studied by the Committee and the schools was that of 
relating instruction in the social studies to community living. The first 
publication of the Committee, entitled Our School and “We Philadel- 
phians” (1944), dealt exclusively with that subject. This is, however, a 
subject of such great importance that we shall continue to give it much 
` attention throughout the program. 

The publication of this bulletin, Living and Learning, constitutes one 
of the major activities of the second period, durin; which we are center- 
ing our attention on the study of good unit-teaching. The school year ` 
1945-1946 will be used particularly for the study of this bulletin, and for 
improving our teaching along the lines herein suggested. 


+ 
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A PROPOSED SCHEDULE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 


Periods of Development 
Each Period to Cover Approximately One Year 


Subjects to Be Studied by 
| Committee and Schools 


Ways of Relating the So- 
cial Studies to Commu- 
nity Living 


i Major 
(Center 
; of 
(Stud: 
j y 


Center 
of 
Study 


in the Social Studies 
Objectives of a Compre- 
hensive Program of Social 
Studies 


A glance at the chart will show that the Committee plans during the 
next two years (periods three and four) to determine the scope of the in- 
struction in social studies, and the sequence of topics to be studied from 
grade to grade. a 

The Committee’s proposed schedule for study provides that the fifth 
period shall be used for the clarification of our purposes or objectives of 
instruction in the social studies. During this period it is also likely that 
particular attention will be given to the development of practical ways of 
evaluating the extent to which those objectives are attained. 

Some may question the decision to delay until period five attention to 
the clarification of objectives. The Committee recognizes that in reality 
the consideration of objectives cannot and should not be limited to any one 
period of time. In fact, scarcely any decision about social studies instruc- 
tion can be made without some attention to objectives. What is proposed 
is that the preparation of a formal statement of objectives be postponed in 
the main until we have given extended consideration to what can reason- 
ably be hoped for in the social studies from a well-planned program. 

Tt cannot be emphasized too strongly that the Committee sees this as a 
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program in which study and action go ahead as one. Ours is no program in 
which we first engage in a long period of verbalized activity, and then 
move on to action. The year of 1945-1946 is one in which we study and 
put into effect improved unitteaching. And so it will continue to be 
throughout each of the succeeding periods of Committee and school 
activity. 

The culmination of this program of study and action will be a new 
course in the social studies for the elementary schools of Philadelphia. ‘The 
Committee, with the assistance of the teachers and principals of all ele- 
mentary schools, will endeavor to make this a course of study that will be 
adequate for our task of helping the children of Philadelphia to live as 
well-behaved and well-informed young children. If during the interven- 
ing years, we constantly combine study and action, it is quite possible that 
the Course of Study will in the main be descriptive of a program already 
effective as of that date in most of the classrooms of Philadelphia. Such a 
culmination of this program would properly be welcomed by all of us. 


The second quotation is from the foreword of Toward Social Com- 
petence, issued in 1950. In this the reader may note that the work 
previously laid out in the chart for periods 3, 4, and 5 was merged to 
a considerable extent during the years between 1945 and 1950. It 
will also be observed that the time required for each step in the sched- 
ule has been much greater than was anticipated. 


This publication is one in a series relating to social studies instruction in 
the elementary schools of Philadelphia. The first of this series was a small 
pamphlet entitled Our Schools and “We Philadelphians” (1944). ... The 
second publication was Living and Learning (1945). .-- 

In the Spring of 1948, schools were provided with a Social Studies 
Packet of Unit Materials. These packets afforded a means for several hun- 
dred teachers to share the results of their experiences with their associates. 

Toward Social Competence is the fourth publication of the Curriculum 
Planning Committee for Social Studies in the Elementary Schools. The 
contribution which this publication adds is guidance in determining what 
to include in the program for each grade and the order in which it may be 
taught. It is divided into three parts. “Section One” outlines the organiza- 
tion of the program for the elementary schools. The “scope” and the “se- 
quence” are developed sufficiently to help teachers to see the pattern and 
continuity of instruction. “Section Two” gives the suggested steps in unit- 
teaching. Teachers should become familiar with these steps because they 
are essential for the next division. “Section Three” might aptly have been 
called, “The Social Studies Program in Action.” The nature and functions 
of social studies activities are described in a grade-by-grade development. 

The Curriculum Planning Committee for Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Schools recognizes that Toward Social Competence does not complete 
the planning for social studies instruction. Further progress will require 
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continued co-operation of the Committee and teachers and principals. The 
work still to be done includes (1) the classification of the objectives with 
adequate means for evaluating instruction; (2) the search for additional 
means of helping teachers to utilize the results of child study research; (3) 
the improvement of procedures for the study and use of the learning re- 
sources of the local environment, and (4) the preparation of more illustra- 
tive units to be tried and evaluated in the laboratory of the classroom. 


In the foregoing quoted materials the reader may have noted the 
following points with reference to the work of this Committee. 


1. While the integrating thread of the Committee’s work has been 
the planning and preparing of a course of study, the major purpose 
has been to improve continuously throughout this period the teaching 
of the social studies. 

2. The program has moved, and continues to move, slowly from 
such concrete considerations as this question: What are a few things 
we can do in our classrooms right now to improve in some way the 
quality of living in our community? to the more abstract considera- 
tions of scope, sequence, and major objective. , 

3, Communication has been a two-way process, with ideas and. 
descriptions of work under way coming again and again from the 
schools to the Committee to be used in the building of new plans and 
materials to be returned to the schools. 

The characteristics of the work of this one committee illustrate 
principles of curriculum planning that are adhered to in somewhat 
varying degrees by all central planning committees. It would be better 
if these principles were observed by all much more consistently and 
rigorously, 

In the following more general discussion relative to the work of 
subject-area committees, further reference will be made to activities 
of the Curriculum Planning Committee for Social Studies in the 
Elementary Schools. 

There are two major tasks to be performed by every subject-area 
committee. The first is to develop and maintain an effective working 
relationship among its own members; the second, to do the same for 
the relationship between the committee and the total instructional 
personnel concerned. ' i 

The Curriculum Office feels that the subject-area committees have 
met with a fair degree of success in the development of effective in- 
ternal relations, but makes no claim to uniqueness in this regard. 
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One particularly fortunate characteristic of the program for com- 
mittee work is the. generous arangement under which outside con- 
sultants may be employed. The Curriculum Office considers that one 
of its important responsibilities is to provide guidance in the use’ of 
the services of consultants whose experiences and insights are in part 
different from those of the Philadelphia schools’ personnel. 

An important problem for every committee is to integrate its own 
ideas with. those of others, both from within the schools and from 
outside. Members need to develop confidence in their own practices 
when that is merited. Confidence unaccompanied by an urge to reach 
out for new ideas, however, is a malady that is fatal to curriculum 
improvement. There are few greater tragedies in education than the 
spectacle of one who feels he has mastered all he can ever learn in his 
field back in the glorious days of the past. 

During the past seven years more than a hundred persons from 

outside the Philadelphia schools have been engaged for consultant 
service, The annual expenditure for this totals less than $3,000, ob- 
wiously far less than might profitably be spent. 
. With respect to the second task of each planning committee, that 
of developing and maintaining effective relations with the instruc- 
tional personnel concerned, there are several characteristics of the 
Philadelphia program that are worth noting. ‘The first is that the 
general pattern for these relationships is established by the statement 
of basic assumptions for curriculum planning (reproduced earlier in 
this chapter). To us it seems that no central committee can plan in- 
telligently unless it has thought through the issues covered by these 
assumptions—the sort of role which teachers are expected to play in 
the determination of the work in their classrooms, for example, and 
the responsibilities that are to be entrusted to individual schools. 
Further, we believe that all committees in a school system need to plan 
consistently with reference to these issues, if significant progress is to 
be achieved. 

A second important factor contributing to the relationship of a 
central planning committee and the schools is the regulation, referred 
to earlier, that permits district superintendents, through conference 
with the Curriculum Office, to assign teachers to “collaboration ser- 
vice.” In the case of the program in elementary social studies, there 

„are six teachers who at present serve on a full-time basis in the schools. 


_* Since these teachers are automatically made members of the social 
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studiés committee, they are able to bring to that group reports of suc- 
cessful work in the schools and of the reactions of many teachers and 
principals to tentative committee proposals. More»important, they 
work continuously, in cooperation with the principals, to translate 
committee plans into action throughout the classrooms of the city. 

A third factor is the plan whereby curriculum planning committees 
sponsor special courses related to their areas as part of a comprehen- 
sive program of in-service education. The social studies committee has 
offered twenty or twenty-five such courses at various times and in 
different parts of the city. While most of these are scheduled during 
the school year, courses are also given in summer workshops. 

A fourth item that merits mention is the close working relationship 
between curriculum planning committees and the committees that 
select the books and supplies which may be ordered by schools. Bud- 
get limitations, however, tend to retard greatly the rate at which 
schools can obtain the new materials required for the successful in- 
stallation of new programs. 

The adoption for general use of a fourteen-point statement of Pol- 
icies for Curriculum Improvement constitutes a fifth factor that con- 
tributes to effective relationships between the committees and the 
teacher. In order that this statement may be made effective, it is re- 
published on the inside cover of each major curriculum publication. 
Because many of the items in the statement are discussed elsewhere in 
this chapter, attention is called here to only three of the fourteen 
points. These are stated as follows: 


The principal, with the assistance of his administrative and instructional 
assistants, is expected to provide such democratic leadership as is needed 
for effective introduction and use of instructional guides. 

In order that teachers may feel reasonably secure in changing to new 
practices, differences in the rate of introducing new plans will be permis- 
sible; this policy, however, imposes a reciprocal responsibility on all schools 
and all personnel for co-operation in putting into effect adopted instruc- 
tional guides. 

In keeping with the general policy of leaving a large measure of freedom 
to each school, experimental programs may be carried on in individual 
schools; these schools are to adhere to the objectives and to the teaching of 
the essential content outlined in instructional guides, but they may depart 
as necessary from the usual methods and organization of instruction. 


In concluding this description of planning related to subject areas, 
it may be useful to comment briefly on a particularly important phase 


——-- 
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of the problem of communication between each committee and ‘the 
schools. Communication takes many forms and occurs in many set- 
tings. Every committee should constantly endeavor to speak and write 
clearly in all dealings with its associates. However, because of the key 
role that the instructional guide plays, or should play, it is essential 
that it be clear, interesting, and concise in style; that-it be well illus- 
trated with pictures, cartoons, graphs, and charts; and, most funda- 
mental, that it include the sort of counsel and reference that will be 
welcomed by its consumers. 

The administrative personnel of a curriculum program has no more 
important responsibility to committees than that of counseling them 
on making themselves both understandable and understood. They 
should be stimulated to accept the responsibility for careful and even 
creative endeavor. There are times when insistence, and perhaps even 
arbitrariness, are required. Careless writing on the part of any com- 
mittee can undermine its work, and also develop in others a critical 
attitude toward all activities of a curriculum office. The problem of 
limiting writing assignments to persons who can write well is one that 
has not been solved satisfactorily by the Curriculum Office. The 
quality of the written materials related to the curriculum has, how- 
ever, been raised considerably through the counsel provided by the 
editorial assistant for all persons with writing assignments. 


Foundation Activities 

The “foundation activities” of the Curriculum Office are those 
activities designed to develop teachers’ and principals’ capabilities for 
intelligent action along the lines set forth in the second of the basic 
assumptions discussed in the second main section of the chapter. It 
is likely that over the long period these will be of even greater im- 
portance than those more directly related to the subject areas of the 
curriculum. The two types, however, are closely related, and each 
contributes to the significance and success of the other. 

In form, these activities include certain of the in-service courses, 
the annual summer workshop, several seminar programs, much of the 
study of professional organizations, the promotion of significant read- 
ing, and the publication of special bulletins or news letters. 

Some foundation activities are designed particularly to stimulate 
thinking about the purposes for which schools are maintained and 
the procedures through which those purposes may best be attained. 
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Such activities in Philadelphia have included the preparation of an 
over-all publication relative to the elementary schools, The Elementary 
School in Action, two somewhat similar publications for the secondary 
schools, Where Do We Stand? and Where We Stand, and a state- 
ment of philosophy relative to secondary education by the principals 
of senior high and vocational-technical schools. ‘The preparation of 
these publications has been paralleled by programs of professional 
study involving, insofar as possible, all persons for whom they were 
intended. 

A second group of foundation activities is related particularly to 
the study of human growth and development. During a period of 
six years approximately one-third of the teachers of elementary schools, 
and a smaller percentage from secondary schools, have participated in 
child study programs conducted according to the pattern outlined in 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, by Dr. Daniel A. Prescott 
and his associates. Another program of great promise is that of the 
Emotional Needs Seminars for teachers and parents, a program con- 
ducted cooperatively by the Curriculum Office, the Home and School 
Council, the Fellowship Commission, and The Philadelphia Daily 
News. The major purpose of this program is to develop among a 
representative parent-teacher group an understanding of the emotional 
needs that should be taken into consideration by both the modern 
home and the modern school. 

A third group includes those activities that are related to the study 
of society and human relations. The Office has co-sponsored seven 
series of East-West lectures on international affairs for teachers; it has 
worked closely with the schools’ Committee on Living Together in 
Our Times, a committee charged with the responsibility of alerting 
the schools of Philadelphia to their tasks of educating for better inter- 
personal relations among various cultural and religious groups; in 
cooperation with the Fellowship Commission and the local unit of 
the Conference of Christians and Jews, the Office has sponsored six 
Intercultural Leaders’ Seminars; it has secured the cooperation of key 
business and labor leaders for an Economics Seminar Program. The 
Office has also served as a clearinghouse in arranging fellowships for 
summer study in international and intercultural relations. 

All such activities, and many others that could be named, have 
seemed to the Curriculum Office to be useful in the development of 
a broad foundation for an evolving program of school improvement. 
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Special Curricular Services è 

In accordance with the point of view set forth in the third basic 
assumption, the success of the Philadelphia curriculum program is 
dependent upon the strength and initiative of the separate school 
units. Other things being equal, it is therefore better that schools 
should decide and do things for themselves than to have decisions 
made and things done for them. 

There are, however, times when assistance from outside a school 
is much needed—assistance for new curriculum developments when a 
school is still learning how to help itself, for example, in facilitating 
the effective utilization of community resources. The Curriculum 
Office provides for schools several forms of service that seem to accord 
with these conditions. 

One of the collaborating teachers assigned to the Office devotes his 
time to helping schools utilize effectively the learning resources of the 
city’s agencies of government and city planning. Another encourages 
and coordinates the use of the services of agencies promoting good 
intergroup relations. A third collaborator assists schools in enriching 
the cultural activities of students through counsel regarding the 
utilization of the fine cultural offerings of the city. For example, she 
keeps schools informed of the availability of foreign visitors as school 
speakers, and arranges for student attendance at cultural events at 
greatly reduced prices. A fourth member of the Office has enlisted 
the outstanding scientists of the area in a counseling program for 
scientifically talented youth. These scientists have also assisted in 
arrangements whereby students observe science activities in many re- 
search laboratories, and even have some work experiences in the field 
of their interest. In each of the foregoing cases there would be hope- 
less confusion if all or even any large number of the schools con- 
cerned acted independently with reference to the use of these com- 
munity resources. 

A very different type of service is that provided by the Office for 
secondary schools in the field of remedial and developmental reading. 
A collaborating teacher, responsible for this service, has conducted 
in-service courses in reading instruction, supervised the work of fifty- 
eight teachers of remedial reading, and advised with various curric- 
ulum groups on reading problems in their respective fields. This 
special assistance in secondary school reading work has seemed war- 
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ranted because of the concern of all teachers and pupils with reading 
skill as an aid to learning in every subject. 


Curriculum Research Projects 

The two major research studies in which the Curriculum Office has 
engaged are The Philadelphia Early Childhood Project and The 
Open-mindedness Study. 

The Early Childhood Project has been a cooperative study by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education of New York, the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission, and the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. This has been carried on to determine the extent to which 
children during their first years in school are conscious of differences 
of race, class, and religion, and what schools can do to build right 
attitudes with reference to social differences. It has been a pioneering 
investigation of the social attitudes of young children that has great 
significance for schools everywhere. 

The Open-mindedness Study has been made possible through 
financial assistance and counsel from an interested private citizen, 
Samuel S. Fels. The objectives of this study have been to find ways 
whereby schools can develop among pupils a greater tendency to be 
open-minded and to think critically. ‘Through this study an attempt 
has been made to discover practical means whereby these objectives 
will in fact be more fully realized. 

Since these two studies have been reported elsewhere in part, and 
will be reported more fully in the future, they will not be explained 
further here. It is, however, important to note that they have not been 
isolated projects carried on apart from the other activities that have 
been mentioned. Rather they have repeatedly thrown increased light 
on many of the most important phases of the curriculum program. 
They have provided a constant spur to the staff of the Office, and to 
a majority of the members of committees that work with the Office, 
to dig more deeply into their problems than they would otherwise 
have done. 

In part, the benefits that have accrued to the total curriculum pro- 
gram from these projects may be credited to their nature—it would be 
difficult to think of problems more basic to democratic education in 
our times. But it is also true that the experience of participating in 
important research studies, especially when they are in the nature of 
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action research, is likely to provide a wholesome balance to any pro- 
gram of curriculum development. 


The four-phase program that has been described in this section was 
not consciously organized according to this pattern. Rather it has 
evolved through seven years of activity in the local situation. We do, 
however, feel that the program has become increasingly balanced 
throughout this period, and future planning may well be carried on 
with conscious reference to the four types of activity here noted— 
planning directly related to instructional areas, foundation activities, 
special curricular services, and curriculum research. 


THE WEAKNESSES AND STRENGTHS OF THE PROGRAM 


Ideas and Personnel Relations 


As a preface to this concluding section the writer may perhaps be 
permitted a personal note. He came to the Philadelphia Public 
Schools after a number of years’ experience in the curriculum pro- 
grams of other cities, followed by a period of service as an observer 
and consultant for the American Council on Education’s Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. During this latter period unusual oppor- 
tunities were provided for observation of curriculum planning in 
large cities as well as for reflection on previous experience. 

Out of the foregoing experience came the conclusion that in many 
situations what is called curriculum planning becomes so enmeshed 
in a pattern or structure of personal relationships that it ceases to be 
planning in a comprehensive sense for all schools and all teachers. 
Rather, a process is launched in which those “in charge” of curriculum 
planning somewhat unconsciously form an ever tightening alliance 
with their like-minded associates in the schools. As this happens, 
each member of the “alliance” tends to view other persons as being 
“for” or “against” the things for which the alliance stands. Thereafter 
the member selects from his experience with others those observations 
that support his preconceived opinion, and places aside the others. 

Where curriculum planning becomes thus involved in a structural 
pattern of personal relationships, it has no positive value to a large 
group of the personnel. Indeed, the “outsiders” reject curriculum 
plans more because of their source than their nature. Equally serious 


is the result upon the thinking of the in group. Their relations tend 
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to be characterized more by an exchange of evidence of approval for 
one another than by a vigorous give-and-take in the realm of ideas. 

When the Philadelphia Curriculum Office was organized, it was 
decided that a serious attempt would be made to avoid involvement 
in personnel alignments, or, positively stated, that the Office would 
endeavor to work with all teachers and with all schools. This did not 
mean that the staff of the Office was to be deprived of the right and 
the responsibility to have and to express ideas on what good education 
is. It did obligate the staff to strive to be equally receptive to ideas of 
merit from every quarter and to encourage all others to do likewise. 
It also placed with the staff the responsibility for giving more em- 
phasis to the search for agreements than to the exploitation of differ- 
ences. 

There are real difficulties inherent in this policy of endeavoring to 
work with everyone. It commits one to an emphasis upon ideas in all 
working relationships. While most people would probably give verbal 
support to the proposition that “Man’s truly precious heritage is his 
brain,” in reality it is always easier, in dealing with others, to operate 
on a lower level. 

In attempting to work with everyone, an office conveys to many 
the impression of being unwilling to give full support to anyone. 
Sometimes we hear the remark, “We wish we could find out whether 
that office is for us or against us.” Granted, however, that this policy 
is not entirely satisfactory to anyone, we believe it is right in theory. 
In curriculum planning more than in any other phase of school work 
there is a special moral obligation to place the emphasis upon ideas. 

Furthermore, this policy seems to have proved sound in practice. 
The one over-all objective of the Curriculum Office is to stimulate the 
greatest possible number of members of the instructional staff to think 


significantly and to act effectively with reference to their professional 


responsibilities. Measured in terms of this objective, we believe the 
policy has been and will continue to be wise. 

In conclusion, however, it should be recognized that the effective- 
ness of such a policy is determined greatly by the extent to which the 
policy is used elsewhere throughout a system. Success is likely to be 
achieved in the long run only to the extent that all administrative 
divisions and all schools are united in the attempt to involve everyone 
in constructive thought and action. 

We tum now to the consideration of more concrete weaknesses and 
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strengths. The Philadelphia Public Schools have made, and are con- 
tinuing to make, many improvements in the instructional program. 
Measured, however, in terms of such advances as most members of 
the instructional staff desire, few are fully satisfied with the rate of 
progress. It would be a miracle, and also a tragedy, if the opposite 


were true. 


Handicaps in American Schools 


The Philadelphia schools suffer from many handicaps that are 
relatively common to American schools in 1950. One thinks immedi- 
ately of too few teachers, too large classes, inadequate provisions for 
supervisory services (the limited resources of the Philadelphia Curric- 
ulum Office for such services constitute a very great handicap), 
crowded buildings, confusion as to educational purposes, the tensions 
of home and neighborhood that are reflected in pupils’ behavior in 
school, the limiting influence upon school programs of outside con- 
trols—all of these conditions are real barriers to progress in our schools. 


Problems of Large City Schools 

A second set of thwarting conditions are in varying degrees char- 
acteristic of the schools of large cities. A number of these constitute 
severe obstacles to the development of strong local schools with the 
“capacity to act unitedly, or as an organic unit.” In the local situation 
such conditions include the large size of most school units, the lack 
of real neighborhoods in many sections of the city, rapid changes in 
the type of pupil population within many schools, the large turnover 
of instructional personnel in most schools, a tendency to compart- 
mentalize the work of a school, and the limited time available for 
local faculty planning and study. 

In the face of such handicaps, it is understandable that there are 
those who question the soundness of a curriculum program designed 
not to dictate to the local school, but rather to guide and encourage 
each separate unit to develop its own program within a broad over-all 
plan. Fortunately, however, it is possible in replying to such critics 
to point to many individual schools that have overcome such handi- 
caps sufficiently to enable a faculty to plan together and to achieve a 
considerable degree of unity of action. 

There are several constructive steps that can be taken by those who 
believe that strong local units are essential to a democratic school 
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system. They can give increased attention ‘to the improvement of the 
techniques of effective faculty study, for in many schools it is mistrust 
“of the worth-whileness of group study, rather than lack of time, that 
constitutes the major obstacle. ‘They can take steps to reduce the 
transiency in a school’s instructional personnel by making the school 
a highly desirable place both for teachers and for pupils to live and 
work. They can seek to obtain administrative arrangements that will 
make group planning by a faculty a recognized part of the work for 
which teachers and principal are paid. 


Evaluation of Organization 

The limiting conditions that have been mentioned are not, however, 
inherent within the plan of organization of the Philadelphia Curric- 
ulum Office. What is to be said of that plan itself? 

In the opening section on organization it was stated, perhaps some- 
what boastfully, that the Curriculum Office enjoys an unusually large 
measure of responsibility and authority. It is doubtful that this is 
exceeded in any large city, and in a majority of cities it is not even 
equaled. 

Viewed logically, it is proper that much authority and responsibility 
should be given to any person or office in charge of planning and 
guiding instructional improvement. As is so often the case in human 
affairs, however, this large share of authority and responsibility is 
both an asset and a liability. It permits, indeed encourages, thought 
and action on the part of the one office. But it also tends to lessen 
the attention to and even the concern for instructional improvement 
on the part of other offices. To the extent that this occurs, there 
develops a lack of coordinated administration for such interdependent 
functions as teacher selection and assignment, school organization, 

“the procurement of school equipment and supplies, and instructional 
plans. 

In no sense is it here implied that the present administrative ar- 
rangements for curriculum improvement in Philadelphia are wrong. 
Indeed, the opposite view is held by the Office personnel. It is proper, 
however, to point out that there is no perfect form of organization for 
the administration of a human enterprise. In the final analysis, it is 
in large measure the wisdom and sense of shared responsibility that 
the men and women who work together in an organization bring to 
their task that determine success or failure. 
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This discussion of handicaps should not be concluded without ref- 
erence to one of the most critical problems of the Curriculum Office, 
the problem of time. There are three important aspects of this prob- 
lem. The first of these is the, dilemma which the Office faces con- 
stantly of having to decide how to divide the time and energy of its 
own personnel among the many activities for which it is directly 
responsible. Admittedly, the procedure of “dropping in” on the ses- 
sions of each group is seldom very satisfactory to anyone, and it also 
involves some very real hazards to effective group work. It is very 
easy for the one who drops in to say things that are not only not 
related to the work of the group, but that will also be frustrating to 
group planning. The alternative course of limiting the volume of 
work so as to permit the personnel of the Office to be regular partici- 
pants in the programs of each committee doesn’t make sense in terms 
of the total job that needs to be done. 

Second, the Office should be spending much more time than it does 
at present in maintaining a cooperative relationship with the other 
divisions which have responsibility for leadership in the special sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

The third aspect of the problem is that of maintaining a direct 
acquaintance with the work of individual classrooms and schools. 
Teachers and principals want to feel that those in charge of the in- 
structional program are truly acquainted with their successes and their 
difficulties. More important, those in charge need the insights that can 
come only through this direct relationship. 

The staff of the Office regrets greatly that to date no adequate 
solution for this problem of insufficient time has been developed. 


Evidences of Progress 

On the positive side of the ledger there have been entries and ad- 
vances of great promise. Among these the following seem to be of 
particular importance. 

1. There is growing evidence of a capacity for outstanding leader- 
ship among many members of the personnel. 

2. There appears to be developing an increased understanding of 
and confidence in the process of improving curriculum plans and in- 
structional procedures through the coordinated endeavor of a great 
many persons. 

3. The instructional guides and related materials that have been 
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developed through the program seem to the staff to be of a high 
quality, and they have been well received. 

4. There is a growing number of schools with a pioneering spirit. 
s 5. There are “advanced posts” scattered throughout a majority of 
‘the schools of the city, where new ideas are being tried with reference 
to a host of problems that concern students of modern education. 

__ 6, Perhaps more important in the long run than any of the fore- 
going is the growing sense of interdependence that is developing be- 
tween the community and its schools. This is increasingly finding 
expression in cooperative enterprises in such fields as city planning, 
city government, community health and welfare services, and the like. 
We find great hope in the repeated assertion of lay citizens that “We 
can have a Better Philadelphia to the extent that we educate our 
‘youth to that end.” 
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ALAMEDA COUNTY CREATES EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES* 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND THEIR LIVING 


Tue land grants extending from the Bay of San Francisco to the 
high ridges surrounding it on the north and east, made by the Spanish 
and Mexican governors of Upper California to the Peraltas, the 
Estudillos, and other loyal grandees, were eventually incorporated 
into Alameda County. At the turn of the 1950's the county views 
with wonder another swelling tide of migration of many workers in 
early middle age, with their growing families. 

Veterans formerly stationed on the “western sea frontier’ are re- 
turning to the county. Housing projects are obliterating truck farms 
and redwood groves. Manufacturing plants are rising where vineyards 
and orchards once spread. Small towns are covering cattle ranges 
with rambling suburbs. Daily commuters are congesting highways 
and parking areas. Large cities Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda—. 
are coping with problems of industry, housing, transportation, health, 
and recreation far more complex than those of the early ranchers, 
shopkeepers, and miners. Newcomers and old residents are seeking 
good schools for their children. 

The county population has mounted by leaps and bounds be- 
cause of the unprecedented migration to California. Between 1940 
and 1947 the population increased 45 per cent, with about 500,000 
entering in 1947 alone. Estimates indicate that by 1960 the popula- 
tion will reach about 13,500,000, Or double that of 1940. 

In 1949 neatly 5,000 more children attended the elementary 
schools of the rural and urban districts in Alameda County than in 
the previous year. The average daily attendance reached more than 
EE ge E Ss ees 


* This chapter was written by VIBELLA Martın, Coordinator, and 
Eruzn S. Warp, Director of Instruction, Alameda County Public 
Schools, California. 
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100,000, with an increase of 17 per cent in the thirty-three rural dis- 
tricts under county supervision. In the five county high school dis- 
tricts, attendance climbed to 4,300, a gain of 13 per cent. 

These increases weigh heavily on educational programs, personnel, 
and school housing. To meet the need for classrooms, California” 
communities should open a new 500-pupil school every school day 
for the next ten years, with two schools in every five districts where 
local tax resources to finance construction have been exhausted. In 
addition to the influx, the county has a shifting, fluid population, be- 
cause it is customary for some families to change residence often. 
This mobility poses many adjustment problems regarding security 
and sequential experiences of pupils as they move from school to 
school. y 

Another characteristic of the school population is a result of the 
unparalleled number of births from 1940 to 1947. The one and a half 


million war babies born in California draw attention to critical needs 
and situations in the preschool, kindergarten, and primary years in the 
county schools. Briefly, the county enrollment trends are clear and 
the consequent demands obvious. 


` THE COUNTY DEFINES CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Such a growing area has vast educational needs extending from 
preschool and kindergarten to junior college, with special classes, 
technical schools, and opportunities for adults. In the early 1940's, 
a new county superintendent with vision recognized that the cus- 
tomary understaffed, political-minded, one-man powered, paternal- 
istic organization of former days could no longer. answer the educa- 
tional demands of such an expanding county. He and his associates, 
therefore, resolved that the county school administration should grow 
in stature to keep pace with other phases of the development of the 
county and its people. To this end, within a few years, a broad range 
of educational services has been organized through the efforts of a 
well-trained, energetic, and socially intelligent young staff. 

As portrayed in the pictograph, A County Improves Educational 
Opportunity, the current personnel, materials, and facilities are de- 
signed to promote extensive curricular activities and projects for the 
children of the 1950's. 

As a guideline for their efforts, this group of educators agrees with 
citizens in various communities that youth who live in Alameda 
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County should enjoy educational services as good as the best to be 
found anywhere. They believe that a county school system is effec- 
tive only. insofar as its curriculum serves its total clientele—-newcomers, 
transients, and those deeply rooted in communities. In working to- 
ward this aim, they keep in mind four questions: What is curriculum 
development? Who may give it impetus? How may it be guided? 
What are its earmarks? ME 


What Is Curriculum Development in Alameda County? 


It includes all the learning experiences of children under the 
supervision of the school. In adapting these experiences in terms not 
only of the children but of the times as well, the county staff sees the 
globe of the children of the 1950s revolve around a struggle for 
peace in a divided world, the retention of freedoms and responsibili- 
ties, and the conservation of human and natural resources. 

Curriculum development encompasses, too, the learning and opera- 
tions of the county staff. Their philosophy appears in what they do 
as well as in what they discuss. The following are illustrative of their 
many curriculum-pointed activities: 

Helping by means of an arts workshop to create and arrange a teacher- 

student exhibit for the 4-H Club in a hardware store in town. 

Planning agenda with parents, school personnel, and a county con- 
sultant for a community meeting on family life education for children 
and teen-agers. 

Flying in a DC6 to observe the use of natural resources at Shasta Dam, 
the great Central Valley Project, and the delta region of the Sacra- 
mento River. 

Introducing the county psychologist to a group of mothers of children 
about to enter kindergarten. 

Working cooperatively with the director of instruction, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents, to produce a Guide to Instruction in 
Alameda County as an aid to teachers in general, and emergency 
teachers in particular. 

Sending a representative across the continent to participate in confer- 
ences on the United Nations, the Use of Community Resources, and 
Supervision and Curriculum Direction. 

Organizing two-day institutes for all school personnel, to precede the 
opening of schools in September, at the request of the administrators 
and teachers. Providing consultants to plan with participants for their 
institute sections. 

Creating a guide for kindergartens, or bulletins for high schools, with 
suggestions coming from teachers, parents, administrators, psycholo“ 
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gists, supervisors, and all others who are concerned about the im- 
portance of early childhood education or the functioning of teen- 
agers. 

Sharing in the initiation and operation of an annual conference of the 
fifty-eight California school superintendents and their staffs, meeting 
together for several days on the shores of the Pacific. 

Enjoying a barbecue at a staff family picnic at Tilden Park or a turkey 
dinner and folk dancing at Christmas time, and finding various other 
ways of expressing their zest for play as a healthy balance to enhance 
their lives and work. 


These brief glimpses of staff activities give clues to some of the 
values and problems in their developmental approach to curriculum. 
Here is some evidence that, in their professional curiosity, the mem- 
bers are putting out feelers to touch new ideas and are moving ahead 
with a cosmopolitan perspective while dealing with local school situa- 
tions. 


Who May Give It Impetus? 


Anyone, anywhere. Sometimes county supervisors find teachers in 
the midst of creating a new unit; or an interested citizens’ group 
“makes recommendations; or high school students reiterate desires; or 
administrators, mulling over ideas and happenings in their schools, 
request county services to study a tentative plan or to respond to a 
collection of thoughts and observations; or the State Department of 
Education invites the county to cooperate with other counties and 
cities on a common problem; or a state or national association seeks 
aid in field studies in administration, supervision, research in curric- 
ulum, or guidance; or the Bay Area Curriculum Council contributes 
its representative thinking to a current interest; or the East Bay 
Coordinating Group selects some concerns on which to concentrate; 
or from the county staff Monday meetings emerges a county-wide 
situation which requires a teamwork attack. 

Wherever a desire to improve instruction starts, the county staff 
moves through a channel. It carries freedom-to-create and respon- 
sibility-for-results through the district superintendent (who may be 
the principal as well), principal and teachers, teachers and. class- 
rooms, and teachers and committees. Ultimately, since the principal 
is responsible for the performance of his faculty, the county staff has 
an obligation to involve him in designing the aims and activities 

affecting his school. Thus, the county school superintendent's staff- 
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acts as a guiding service agency in initiating or helping to carry on 
any school-sanctioned curriculum development. 

Implicit, in this point of view is a recognition that each school 
operates as an entity in its community. According to its local char- 
acteristics, each has the privilege of selecting from a wide range of 
resources and procedures. This freedom entails a concomitant re- 
sponsibility for the growth and development of its children within the 
framework of policies, purposes, and activities of the county and state. 
The Health Guide for Elementary Schools in Alameda County, the 
Highlights of Language Arts Conferences, and the Kindergarten 
Guide are illustrations of flexible, county-wide guides which schools 
use, mainly because they contribute to them. 


How May Curriculum Work Be Guided? 


By continuous or periodic appraisal of efforts and programs. A 
common procedure in the high school is the exchange, at faculty 
meetings, of information about the status of various departments. As 
a result, common learnings, changes in behavior, or life situations as 
the foundation of school experiences become topics of discussion in 
some schools. Another type of appraisal is the formal survey made 
cooperatively in the county schools with the assistance of teachers, 
the county staff, and professors from nearby colleges and universities. 
Unlike many surveys, this one is not shelved. The interpretations 
and findings are absorbed and then redesigned by the school staff 
to be incorporated as comfortably as possible. An administrative con- 
tribution is the “October Report” of the principal to the State Depart- 
ment of Education to show the schedules, personnel, and changes in 
offerings. 

‘An effective source of appraisal is found in the number of teacher 
committees at work each year. Each group, working on various aspects 
of learning and teaching, such as a health guide, or ways of reporting 
progress of children, or aspects of special education, is aiming at the 
improvement of learning experiences. Following the work of teacher 
committees, another form of appraisal is the annual report of each 
member of the superintendent's staff, which contains a record of 


individual efforts, problems, progress, observations, and recommenda- _ 


“tions, A more recent addition is the action-research appraisal con- 
ducted by the research assistants with other members of the county 
- instructional staff. Schools often request some new form of evaluation, 
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to set up aims and measure their progress. An instance of a county- 
wide move occurred when the traditional subject-skill testing of the 
eighth grade pupils was eliminated. It is being replaced by several 
techniques of evaluation, including psychological tests, differential 
aptitude tests, observation, anecdotal records, and any other records 
faculties wish to include. The county research staff developed some 
interesting graphic presentations, projected from slides, to interpret 
test results to teachers. In turn, the latter requested in-service train- 
ing from which to glean more specific data and ideas. In addition, an 
articulation approach to the orientation of freshmen entering high 
school is being developed by counselors and other teachers. 

On an even broader scale a more perceptive look is cast at the 
total child and the entire school program. To do this, the county 
evaluation-research staff cooperates with colleagues in the Bay Area 
on regional projects of common concern. In a survey conducted by city 
and county professional workers to determine what curricular prob- 
lems need to be attacked by researchers, some forty questions were 
asked with respect to teacher education, records and reports, teaching 

| materials, child growth and development, testing and evaluation, 

sk health and physical handicaps, curriculum, and school organization. 

~~ ‘The entire list was submitted through the California Teachers Asso- 
‘ciation to all educational institutions doing work on the graduate 
level. The following are taken from the list: 


1. How effective is the new social studies framework in California? 

>, How effective is the curriculum for primary levels? In view of the 
early age at which children start school, should there be an extra 
year between kindergarten and first grade? 

. How effective is the junior high school mathematics program? 

. To what extent is the social studies program developing acceptable 

attitudes and behavior on the part of pupils? 

5. What should be the nature of curriculum content for classes for 
mentally retarded? What materials and techniques are most suc- 
cessful with these children? 

6. What adjustments are needed in curricula to meet adequately the 
needs of gifted pupils? What materials and techniques may be 
used to meet these needs? 

7. What is the relationship between dental health knowledge and the 
development of corresponding attitudes and habits? 

8. What adjustments in the educational program must be made for 
sae from bilingual homes? Should bilingualism be discour- 
ag 


bw 
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9. What contribution to total child development can the outdoor 
camp make? How can these camps best be used? 
10. What effect on pupil study habits does the change from an elemen- 
tary to a secondary program make? 


Another means of improving curriculum is the acquisition and use 
of instructional materials. Books, pamphlets, periodicals, audio-visual 
aids, art materials, musical instruments, manipulative materials (either 
made by teachers or pupils, or produced commercially), realia, labora- 
tory and shop equipment—all have direct influence upon curriculum 
development. In fact, so strong is the effect of good aids well used 
that the county supervisors find them invaluable in replacing a 
mediocre or poorly selected text or a weak guide. Thus, the staffs 
of the librarian and the director of instructional aids are among the 
important adjuncts to the system. 


What Are the Earmarks of Good Curriculum Development? 


Cooperative Planning and Action. While it may be trite to reiterate 
that cooperative planning and action are essential in educational 
planning, it is worthy of note that administrators, teachers, and 


“county staff have learned to pool their efforts very effectively. But — 
there is still room for better ways of including boys and girls as wel a i 


as interested citizens. Changes should be made by those affected by 
the changes. Where this principle is accepted, the county staff is 
often instrumental in clarifying how each element can contribute to 
the change. As the staff members are one step removed from the local 
situation, they can keep in perspective a framework in which all may 
have an opportunity to contribute, in which group decisions can be 
put into action, and in which changes can be made in light of what 
children are as well as what they should know. Again, the county 
staff not only provides for change as a constant factor but also acts as 
a change-agent in stimulating groups to study, operate, and evaluate. 
Interpreting Growth and Development. For some time county 
educators have talked about who and what children are, their growth 
and development. They have moved slowly in understanding devel- 
opment as a total process, and in designing school experiences with 
the process in mind. One of the prime tasks of the county staff is _ 
to interpret the findings of research in order to point the way to 
adequate selection of aims, methods, and resources custom-tailored 
for the county children. This is a large order and one not easily filled. 


# 
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The foundation-grant studies of babies, children, and adolescents in 
this geographical region alone offer countless implications for better 
school practices and experiences. Among these should be included 
one on personality development from birth to maturity, begun in 1928 
by Jean Walker Macfarlane at the Institute of Child Welfare; an 
extensive study of adolescents, by Harold Jones and his associates at 
the University of California; one on adolescents in University High 
School, by Marion Brown, Vibella Martin, George A. Rice, and staff; 
and a study of the growth of boys, by Herbert Stolz. Over a period of 
time, as interpretations come to light, some of them gradually find 
their way into the county conferences, workshops, extension classes, 
bulletins, and guides. Because of the proximity to the county of those 
who worked with the studies, the staff is fortunate in having some of 
their services available for consultation at in-service training sessions. 

Another resource for the staff resides in the several local and na- 
tional movements now intensifying the focus on all aspects of how 
children grow up. For example, the present trend in language arts 
leads the county committees toward studying all forms of communi- 
cation in relation to the development of personality and behavior. 
Underwriting this trend are the regional mental health and guidance 
‘movements. They have been one means of bringing to the attention 
of educators the concept of mental health in the school and classroom. 
Recent programs of regional associations have presented a series on 
Making the Best of Family Life, and another on Human Develop- 
ment from Babyhood to Senescence. Both of these have been most 
timely for the county staff. In fact, helpful guidance resources are so 
numerous that the county staff members usually plan to distribute 
their participation. 

Satisfactions in “Knowing How.” Evaluation and improvement of 
the guidance aspects of teaching in the county elementary and high 
schools, with the counseling program in the latter, reflect the degree 
to which each faculty wishes to recognize how its boys and girls are 
changing. Actually, there is no county faculty which chooses to re- 
main in “school-sanctioned ignorance” of what its pupils may need— 
to quote a sharply paradoxical description used by Hubert Evans in 
his remarks on adjustment problems in high school. Nor does any 
group wish to prolong the feeling of frustration which accompanies 
the use of “school-sanctioned obsolescent methods.” Here, again, 
exist many opportunities to find solutions to specific situations. First, 
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however, some diagnostic spotters should “put a finger on the spot 
where it hurts most.” Then the county staff can muster a variety of 
methods, resources, and personnel according to the characteristics of 
the situation in the school. Some recent county committee efforts 
are concerned with the following problems: 


What promotes or blocks mental health in the classroom and school. 

How to collect data for records, what kinds of records to make, and 
how to use them. 

How to improve ways of reporting to parents. 

How to interpret test scores more adequately. 

How to evaluate success in teaching. 


This partial list is interesting in that it indicates the present search 
of teachers for the know-how even more than for the know-what. 
This approach to improvement challenges the county staff to find 
steps that will lead from study to action. 

Another notably encouraging sign is seen in the requests from high 
schools for information about the work of counselors: 


How to use non-directive counseling in the usual high school guidance 
program. iis 

How to improve different kinds of interviews. 

How to organize case conferences and what to do with the findings. 


How to use guidance aids and personnel with faculty and lay groups: 
films such as “Shy Guy,” “Meet Your Mind,” “Feeling of Rejection,” 
“Feeling of Hostility,” with helpful bibliographies from the Teachers’ 
Professional Library. 

How to train all the teachers in a school to become counselors. 

How to utilize the resources of various county agencies to aid children 
in adapting to living and learning situations. 

How to coordinate the many phases of health service and instruction 
in a large high school. 

How to gear the culture of a school to a cooperative rather than a com- 
petitive philosophy. 

How to correlate general education and technical school training in a 
life adjustment program. 


For the county coordinator, psychologist, research assistant, and 
supervisors, this interest in guidance and counseling points to in- 
creased understanding of the school population. Needless to say, 
these evaluation-guidance aspects of curriculum require a versatile 
county personnel to devise many different procedures and a multi- 
plicity of aids to learning to satisfy the range of requests. With a 


x 
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dynamic staff, it, too, is fortunately always in the process of becoming 
better equipped for its work. 

Guidance to Help Children Learn. With the gradual adding to 
the staff of psychologists, a guidance supervisor, and research assist- 
ants, the coordinator has a team with which to operate. The psy- 
chologists work with teachers to understand the nature and causes 
of behavior of children who are not adjusting well in school situ- 
ations. With some therapy, the staff gives diagnostic and referral 
services. They find teachers concerned about non-readers, intelligent 
but reluctant learners, children of low mental ability with few satis- 
factions in school, as well as about the aggressive, disturbing children 
and the shy, withdrawn, and lonely ones. Many children would profit 
from a three-front attack: therapeutic treatment, changed attitudes 
on the part of the parents, and help from teachers in making a more 
satisfying social adjustment. This last aid is, perforce, the center of 
attention of the county staff. 

Guidance for Teachers. Work in the school usually consists of any 
or all of the following activities, as noted in the annual report of a 
psychologist: preliminary interviews with the principal and teacher, 
some classroom observations of the child, interviews with the child, 
diagnostic observation of the child's use of play material, sometimes 
the administration of an intelligence or personality test, a visit with 
the parents, and follow-up interviews with teacher and parent. Some 
teachers want help in working with parents and feel that the psy- 
chologist should see parents, too. Some wish assistance in classroom 
observation to improve their group techniques or gain insight into an 
individual child. All of them discover that there is no “magic trick” 
to transform a child or teacher. Rather, a youngster seems to change 
in their eyes as they grow to understand him better, to like him, to 
see him in perspective with other children and in his own family 
background. Helping him to learn in the classroom then becomes 
easier. Some teachers feel relieved when they discover new meaning 
in various activities. Some activities, for example, provide opportuni- 
ties for tense and aggressive children to release their tensions without 
harming their classmates, such as pounding clay, working with pup- 
pets, driving nails, and telling stories to the class. 

Teacher Skills and Satisfactions. Another concern of teachers and 
administrators in some schools is that of making home calls and re- 
ceiving parents at school. Some county educators are aware that they 
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have warmer relations and more successful interviews with parents 
if they do not feel compelled to consider themselves as “experts” with 
all the answers to all the problems. As some of them develop tech- 
niques for eliciting ideas and information in a pleasant interview with 
parents, their competence gives them increased satisfaction in their 
work. The progress is especially noteworthy in schools where teachers 
have some time freed from classes for interviews, group work, evalua- 
tion of instructional materials, reviews of professional literature, case 
conferences, and discussion groups. 

The county staff is encouraging one principal of a small high school 
and his staff to become trained counselors. To do this, the county 
team of coordinator and psychologist or evaluation assistant holds 
monthly training sessions on non-directive counseling, conducting 
case conferences, assembling and using cumulative records, under- 
standing behavior, and curriculum to meet life situations. Provided 
with instructional materials and professional resources as they need 
them, the teachers and county staff feel satisfied with the return from 
the time and effort invested. 

The staff finds it possible to establish a developmental approach to 
teaching, counseling, record-keeping and -using, realistic life-adjust- 
ment education for teen-agers, and interpretation of school experiences 
to parents and civic groups. Finally, through guiding children in 
learning they gather significant clues to curriculum improvement. 

Strengthening Democratic Values. Previous mention of school- 
sanctioning leads to another earmark of good curriculum development. 
Inherent in it is the strengthening of democratic values and processes 
by means of democratic situations and practices of personnel in daily 
school living. Whatever the custodians, nurses, trustees, parents, chil- 
dren, welfare and attendance supervisors, or any educators believe 
and do as professional individuals or groups carries the weight of 
school approval and influence. It is of the utmost importance that the 
group arrive at a consensus of what democratic guiding principles it 
will create and sanction. This belief, firmly intrenched, has stimu- 
lated in-service training for all school personnel as well as for teachers 
and administrators. 

Three examples, resulting from group consensus on a point of view, 
show different kinds of performance. One simple initiation of a study 
of democratic classroom situations and practices was offered to all 
county teachers at an in-service workshop-conference, by means of a 
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paper-and-pencil evaluation instrument on educational issues which 
described specific situations. The agreements, disagreements, or un- 
certainties in the responses were the basis for discussion and plans. 
On a performance level, one of the most obvious examples is the 
“do” democracy permeating the marshland school described elsewhere. 
Then, for a specific group within a school, the cultivation of such 
practices in the kindergarten or early childhood years is bearing fruit. 
It is heartening to the county staff to see that some kindergartens 
among the multitude springing up will have appropriate personnel, 
space, and activities for functional living and learning. In them the 
war babies and “Purple Heart” children should have a good start in 
democratic group living. 

Extending Individual Horizons. To progress toward the aim of 
effective living in a democracy, the county curriculum tries to extend 
individual horizons. The school and county staffs include in their 
workshops functional experiences spiraling through the family, 
neighborhood, community, county, state, and nation, to the world 
community. With some understanding of these overlapping, inter- 
locking horizons, a few teachers have included in their aims the 
development of attitudes and critical thinking regarding personal- 
social welfare. 

The traditional vehicle for these aims, the social studies, resembles 
current programs in many other counties and cities in California. 
Some groups of teachers through committees and extension courses 
have developed resource units within a content framework. Gradu- 
ally, they are understanding what a total program may be, the 
organic nature of learning, and the interrelationships of knowledge, 
critical thinking, attitudes, and skills. The school and county staffs 
are stepping from a superficial, knowledge-content, unit approach 
to find needs of children and communities. While probing deeper 
below the surface they are studying process-content patterns in their 
own localities. 

Tools of Learning for a Purpose. Another earmark of promising 
curriculum—rather, an integral part of the others—is that of having 
tools of learning for a purpose—the effective living of the learner. 
Whether the purpose is vocational competence, better family living, 
or having fun or sustaining affection, the county staff uses many ways 
of recognizing differences in children, with the assumption that each 
needs tools for his own purposes. 
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When county and school staffs really apply the criterion of pur- 
pose, they penetrate democratic living. An illustration is found in 
the rise of safety and driver education in county high schools. The 
county superintendent and his staff, cooperating with state and local 
organizations, initiated and helped to finance various aspects of 
safety education, including driving instruction. This kind of educa- 
tion includes direct experiences with tools of learning—manipulating 
the dual controls of such a pleasure-giving or death-dealing mecha- 
nism as an automobile. One school found the work so functional that 
its curriculum steering committee wished to expand the units to in- 
clude other everyday, practical skills and processes. Finally, the com- 
mittee recommended discarding one of two terms of World Problems, 
which had degenerated into chronological history, in order to make 
room for something “more important.” 

Those whose vision is limited by the dictum that “history is good 
for you” find difficulty in accepting the change. Those who see the 
possibilities of a vital activity program are planning around some 
adaptive needs of their teen-agers. They understand the significance 
of purposeful tools in learning situations impregnated with interre- 
lated attitudes, beliefs, feelings of responsibility, appreciation for the 
rights of others, and critical thinking. Lately, supervisors and teachers 
pioneering in aviation education, human relations, and the use of 
natural resources are searching for materials and techniques in these 
newer fields. 

Organic Sequences. In a possible fourteen- or fifteen-year program 
of elementary and secondary education, the county superintendent 
and his staff have a major problem in curriculum articulation. In the 
ceaseless effort to provide sequential and continuous learning for boys 
and girls, it is only lately that discussion and study have been resolved 
into action. The steps to action have come through a direct attack 
on the guidance aspects of teaching. Institutes, workshops, committee 
efforts, direct supervision in classes, and various courses have directed 
attention to child development, counseling, physical and mental 
health, and social realities in the faraway world and in nearby com- 
munities. As a result, school and county staffs have found a few 
means of articulation. The first step was to make a superficial liaison 
at the major break in schooling, the eighth grade, by transmitting 
some cursory, traditional records to the ninth grade in high school. 
Usually, no one had time to consult the records until a crisis arose, 
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and then, meager and sketchy as they were, they could hardly be ex- 
pected to throw much light on the case of a “problem child.” Never- 
theless, they constituted a beginning. 

Now, county teachers are inquiring into causes rather than treating 
symptoms. The county staff has been involved in the following prob- 

Jems in the course of one school term: What makes children behave 
like children? What clues are in records, observations, and in what 
others say? What clues should be in records? What are some of the 
sequential learnings for children in the kindergarten and primary 
years? What are the characteristics of the in-between ages of ten and 
eleven? How can learning be continuous and individualized, es- 
pecially for those in the first two years of high school? What are the 
problems of those who drop out of school? What opportunities should 
be available to enrich the education of bright children? What will be 
of benefit to a boy or girl in a special class of mentally retarded chil-» 
dren? What are some of the sequences for a child with cerebral palsy? 
What should be offered those who remain for a limited time in the 
remedial atmosphere of the Boy's Camp and then try to readjust to a 
high school? What does a child need as he spends eight years in any 
of the five one-room schools, especially when he has the ability and 
desire to attend high school and a university? How can continuous 
learning be offered to a newcomer from another part of the United 
States who has spent a limited time in school, for whom no records 
are received, and who remembers few experiences which may be a 
basis for planning? What can be planned with the pleasant, respon- 
sive, responsible student who wants and works for an adequate edu- 
cation to equip him to earn a living in periods of prosperity and 
depression, have a family, and be as competent a citizen as he can be 
in a changing world? 

Pooling Efforts. One more word should be added, to the effect that 
this major county problem of articulation, sequence, and continuity is 
also of serious concern in the state. With the influx of children and 
teachers, and the present mobility of people within the state, the co- 
operation of all educational, welfare, and other child-serving agencies 
is needed in developing educational aims and processes. The county 
staff is in a strategic position as a liaison and interpreting agent to 
stimulate the pooling of efforts. This has been initiated very success- 
fully in what has become known as the California County Staffs 
Conferences. A glance at the pictograph shows how ideas were. put 
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into action by the county superintendents and the president of a 
state college, together with the staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation... At the second conference, groups studied and implemented 
“A Framework for Public Education in California.” The director’ of 
the Division of Instruction in Alameda County, as a member of the 
framework committee, contributed some suggestions of the staff. An 
excerpt from Working Draft Number Five, “Organization of the 
Framework Statement,” gives an explanation. 


` Education is recognized as an institution of all the people and as the 

" principal means of accomplishing definite purposes. The first section of 
this statement presents the purposes of public education in California. 
The second section develops these purposes in terms of desirable breadth 
of learning experiences which should be made available in the schools. 
Within this section the aim is to present the range and breadth of experi- 
ences that are desired, and not to portray the actual program as it exists 
in a given school or cross-section of a system of schools. 

Section three is devoted to the fundamental concept that the requisites 
of democratic citizenship cannot be given, they can only be learned. 
Therefore, the principles and practices which contribute to an effective 
teachinglearning situation are set forth. 

Section four presents the principles of organization of the instructional 
program of the school and interprets them as they affect learners, teachers, 
and community relationships. 

Section five is designed to promote evaluation of specific school pro- 
cedures in the light of the principles and practices outlined in the first 
four sections. Some of the common problems which confront teachers 
and administrators are suggested, and cooperative planning and exchange 
of progress reports are encouraged. 

. Purposes, principles and desirable practices are stressed throughout this 
statement. The portrayal of actual practice as it exists throughout the 
state is not attempted, nor is any detailed prescriptive outline for such 
practice indicated. . . . Desired goals, worthy purposes, and guiding 
principles, however, are common to all. 


The next step in this state-wide cooperative project rests upon the 
shoulders of the county staff and school administrators: to devise ways 
and means for all school personnel, students and adults, together with 
lay groups, to share in implementing “A Framework for Public Edu- 
cation in California” from the analysis of their own local character- 
istics and desires and problems. 

The Budget. Finally, the one earmark which makes all the others 
possible is that of adequate financing. The first question to be asked 
is not How much is the county school service fund budget? but For 
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what and how do the superintendent and his associates spend it? 
In the county, it is stretched to promote the instructional program 
with as many necessary instructional aids as money can provide 
each year. The Instructional Aids Service illustrates a point of view. 
It was organized, operated, and financed by the county for all school . 
districts wishing to participate in pooling their proportionate financial 
resources. The value received from this service amounted to con- 
siderably more than the per-pupil cost to the school districts. In sus- 
taining the service, the county librarian, director, and supervisors have 
persisted in introducing and expanding every kind of aid to curric- ` 
ulum development for better teaching and learning. Finding the 
county service invaluable, administrators, teachers, and trustees are 
rebudgeting to increase their amounts in the pool. E 

To keep the staff in contact with state and national professional 
curriculum work, a judicious amount of money is budgeted for par- 
ticipation of members in conferences. The perspective and insights 
gained while working with other educators on similar problems are 
invaluable in a growing system. 

Not the least important of the county’s budget policies is that re- 
garding personnel and salaries. The administrators, the directors, the 
coordinator, and the supervisors, with the support of the case worker, 
librarians, psychologists, research-evaluation assistants, and clerical 
staff, together with a few consultants, are employed primarily to serye 
the educational progress of Alameda County children. To accomplish 
this aim, the recent expansion of the county staff on a solid profes- 
sional plane is in accord with the findings of the Strayer report of the 
survey of education in California. With expansion also come the safe- 
guards of the Superintendent’s Advisory Council and county Board 
of Education. The council and board believe that it is better to at- 
tract staff members of high professional caliber and maintain an ac: 
ceptable salary schedule for them than to employ at lower salaries 
more workers who are perhaps less well qualified to meet the county 
tasks. The county staff needs to be of high professional quality, not 
only to be of service but also to be recognized by the school districts 
as an aid which many of them cannot individually afford. 


1The Administration, Organization, and Financial Support of the Public School 
System of California, by George D. Strayer, Special Consultant to the State Recon- 
struction and Employment Commission. Report submitted to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, January 18, 1945. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Staff Leadership Through Group Processes 


In sustaining a high professional plane of service, continuous leader- 
ship development is of paramount importance. As indicated through- 
out this chapter, county staff members need to know what is on the 
horizon or “the growing edge” of values and processes in curriculum 
development. Accompanying this knowledge is requisite a feeling 
for people and the ability to work with them in ways in which they 
work best together. In harmony with the expanding explorations of 
group dynamics, the county divisions of administration and finance, 
instruction, and special services accept responsibility for investing 
time, effort, and financial backing in staff in-service training to im- 
prove ways of getting things done in groups. 

To remark that a chain reaction occurs is one way of stating what 
happens when interest becomes widespread. Staff members enjoyed 
roles as leaders, recorders, resource people, observers, and participants 
in many recent conferences—UNESCO, Rural Education, the County 
Superintendents’ Staff Conferences at Asilomar on a framework for 
public education in California, group processes at colleges, at the 
national meeting of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in New York as well as at the state and Bay Area meet- 
ings. Some members wrote bulletins for in-service sessions and one 
contributed to the ASCD handbook, “Group Process in Supervision.” 

The titles of the sessions of institute programs indicate the trend 
in developing group work. In 1947 the theme “Learning Through 
Group Action” was used. At that time, the entire staff developed some 
pre-institute training in which they agreed how they would carry on 
the institute sessions through service teams. Their bulletin explained 
how a service team, composed of a chairman, a consultant, a resource 
leader, a recorder, and an observer, could interact with participants. 
In 1948 the title of an administrators’ workshop was “Professional 
Leadership Through Group Processes—Problem: How to promote 
continuity of pupil development from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade, through administration, curriculum, and guid- 
ance.” ; 

In 1949 group processes permeated the twenty groups studying 
understanding children and teen-agers within a framework of public 
education in California. For two days, 800 participants, county staff 
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chairmen, and consultants from school systems and colleges explored 
their chosen problems while paying deliberate attention to their group 
dynamics. 


Range of In-service Experiences of the Staff 


In addition to the widespread attention to improving ways of get- 
ting work done in groups, a continuous program of staff in-service 
training is developed through many channels. It includes these activi- 
ties: 


Participating in staff meetings on Monday mornings when members are 
rested and on their toes. 

Planning together in large or small groups immediate activities or long- 
term projects. 

Operating as a team to move toward the solution of problems. 

Conferring with visiting consultants to keep pace with educational 
currents. 

Reviewing high lights of participation in county, state, and national 
meetings with implications for the county. ; 

Conferring on individual suggestions, problems, and progress with the 
director of instruction. 

Evaluating and guiding teamwork projects with the coordinator. 

Participating in workshops of special and general supervisors, and non- 
certificated personnel. 

Scanning or concentrating on professional reading and study material. 

Evaluating films and other instructional aids. 

Participating in or helping to organize extension classes. 

Teaching in summer workshops, classes, or adult classes. 

Participating in institutes of the workshop or conference type. 

Participating in Bay Area cooperating curriculum, guidance, and re- 
search groups. 

Reporting and clarifying special lines of work as the year’s art or music 
program or special education classes. 

Participating in parent-teacher or community study groups. 


Mental Health of the Staff 


The county staff always feels pulled in several directions at once. © 
Each vista seems equally important at first glance. But the psycholo- 
gist, the researcher, the coordinator, the general supervisors, the 
special supervisors of art, music, health, physical education, and wel- 
fare, the social case worker, the director of instruction, and the super- 
intendent with his assistants all have to make daily decisions about 

‘the investment of their time and efforts. They are confronted with 
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hourly choices of where and how to work, even though a long-range, 
tentative framework is set up by the entire group for the year. As the 
infinite possibilities of a state of flux become actualities, the staff mem- 
bers must provide for changes. They must plan for re-evaluation of 
what is in the process of becoming more or less important. Con- 
comitantly, they have to select what is humanly possible to achieve in 
a growing county, in a reasonable work day. 

How can a high level of creative enthusiasm and operation, with 
satisfying evaluation, be maintained without fatigue and frustration? 
This question points up the need for thoughtful, scientific considera- 
tion of the mental health of the staff in its organic development. 
While each person usually knows what his best contributions can be, 
he wonders sometimes how to work more effectively and how his 
relations with his associates can be more satisfying. Some scattered 
initial efforts are being made to cultivate, deliberately, personal-pro- 
fessional well-being. The service of a consulting psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist is available to shed light on individual-group or individual- 
individual interactions. Probably, the staff's understanding and utili- 
zation of group processes are among the most helpful surface re- 
sources. Their shared evaluative planning and active teamwork seem 
to bring forth the best interaction and satisfaction of the staff workers 
as well as of those with whom they work. 


Consultants 


The mention of consultants draws attention to the inauguration of 
their services to develop new and improved methods in high schools. 
At the beginning of the 1940's, a series of county-wide invitational 
teachers’ meetings was conducted in a central locality for two years 
by different experts in the field of secondary education. Because some 
personnel did not respond, the consultant and the county curriculum 
worker went themselves to several high schools for scheduled con- 
ferences with faculty groups. While each high school selected its own 
problems, some groups asked for specific help under general an- 
nounced headings: Analysis of the Guidance Program; Trends in 
Secondary Education; How to Develop Good Study Habits; How to 
Improve Freshman and Sophomore English Through Better Reading; 
How to Develop a Program in General Education. 

Ten years later, with the change in trends, the consultants have a 
participating, rather than a dominating, role in county groups. Several 
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ocal consultants meet frequently with the staff and with teacher 
committees. Other well-informed consultants who are outstanding 
state and national educators discuss county problems in the perspective 
of current trends in research and field work. Among the topics are 
hese familiar ones: Promising Trends in Curriculum; Planning a 
Long-Term Supervisory Program; Evaluation in Terms of Aims Based 
on Needs; The Responsibilities of a School Principal; Current Issues 
in Education; Rethinking the Curriculum in Light of Audio-Visual 
Materials Available; The Learning of Attitudes and Values. 


Workshops on Specific Problems 


Some degree of the success in these services was the result of the 
foresight in planning and the follow-up of the county staff. Finding 
that the use of consultants, various group dynamics, and illustrative 
materials, and attention to physical environment were rewarding, the 
county staff in 1943 planned and operated its first workshop-institute 
for all school personnel with the cooperation of a team of consultants 
from the University of California School of Education. Secondary 
teachers especially were encouraged to engage in group endeavors, 
because they were unacquainted with one another. As a springboard 
for the first workshop, they checked their responses to the Progressive 
Education Association list of beliefs about educational issues.* A 
summarization of the results, accompanied by a large graph, showed 
the group that the lowest percentage of agreement with the least un- 
certainty was in the field of democracy in the classroom. No con- 
scientious teacher or county staff member could remain indifferent 
to this challenge. With continued participation in workshops and 
other in-service opportunities came improvement in democratic 
offerings. 


Aid of Agencies in Nutrition Study 

Units of work and teacher training in the field of nutrition involve 
techniques somewhat different from those of customary curriculum 
building. They require the pooling of intelligence of all agencies 
interested in a common problem with the guidance of the county 


* This list has statements pertaining to classroom situations in five categories: cur- 
ticulum, evaluation, guidance, democracy in the classroom, and teaching and learn- 
ing. The responses to the statements are recorded as agreement, disagreement, or 
uncertainty. 
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staff, A’ real learning situation arose out of the war, with its food 
shortages and the responsibility of older children for marketing and 
cooking for families in which both parents worked. Because teachers 
lacked training for this field, a class was arranged in one of the high 
schools. Well-trained homemaking teachers of the county schools, 
nutrition experts from the Bureau of Child Hygiene and State Board 
of Health, the home demonstration agent, and federal consultants 
from the Surplus Food Commodities gave their time and energy 
without remuneration to promote this undertaking. Three excellent 
curriculum bulletins for teaching nutrition were developed by the 
teachers for classroom use. From this undertaking came widespread 
installation of school lunch programs. 


In-service Training for Non-certificated School Personnel 


Need for the improvement in service of non-certificated school per- 
sonnel had been recognized for some time. Not only do these mem- 
bers need to learn better ways of performing their services, but they 
want recognition of the dignity of their tasks and of their stake in the 
education of the county children. 

For these reasons, preschool institutes are created for all school 
personnel—trustees, administrators, teachers, nurses, school secretaries, 
custodians, bus drivers, and school lunch workers. Although all 
groups have their own workshops, with adequate consultants, they 
are invited to attend the general sessions as well. Results are notice- 
able in better service, more acceptance of responsibility for the school’s 
well-being, and increased loyalty to the school and its purposes. 

Perhaps the greatest growth has been made by school lunch work- 
ers. In the early stages none had training for their jobs, and no county 
supervision was available. The first task was to generate an about- 
face in point of view as the workers began to recognize that the pur- 
pose of the school lunch is not to make money for school cafeterias 
but to pack as many food nutrients as possible into a well-cooked, 
attractively served plate lunch. This plate lunch, with milk, provides 
at least one-third of an adequate daily ration. These workers now 
have a committee to arrange their quarterly programs. The members 
of the committee include a teacher and cafeteria director, a school 
principal, a homemaking teacher, a supervising nurse, a classroom 
teacher, the county director of instruction, and a member of the State 
Homemaking Bureau. These sample program topics indicate the 
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dignified scientific approach to the health program through the cafe- 
teria: Evaluating the School Lunch Service; History of the Nutrition 
Program in Alameda County; Food Preparation in Large Quantities, 
Meal Planning; Food Care and Storage; Qualifications of Personnel; 
The Nutritionist Looks at the School Lunch Program; Looking Ahead 
for the School Lunch as Part of the School Program; Sanitation for 
Food Handlers; Questions and Answers. 

The county superintendent, charged by law with conducting an 
annual Trustees’ Institute, has combined it with institutes of all school 
personnel. Those of recent years have featured exhibits of model 
classrooms with adequate equipment and materials, particularly at the 
kindergarten-primary level. Teachers and consultants have discussed 
~ the following questions: What are the characteristics of a good school? 
What buildings and equipment are necessary for an effective school 
program? What are the implications for trustees in teacher training? 


In-service Opportunities for Teachers 


Several educational realities gave impetus to in-service education 
of teachers. National and state teacher shortages, plus the county's 
increase in population, brought into service teachers with emergency 
credentials as well as former teachers who had been away from the 
classroom for some time. Likewise, some traditional eight-year ele- 
mentary schools still followed the conservative pattern of a single text, 
memoriter learning, and evaluation limited to the measurement of a 
brief retention of information. In some high schools, many teachers 
were unaware of important new concepts of what the high school 
ought to teach, and of educational resolutions and plans that were 
coming to the rescue of “all American youth.” A few recognized that 
movements in general education (notably, the emphasis on life ad- 
justment) were building pressures against their traditional goal of 
fitting teen-agers to the Procrustean mold of college-preparatory 
courses. 

In a surprisingly brief span of time, many county activities began 
to form a much-needed in-service training program: 


Classroom supervision in the elementary school with special assistance 
in art, music, health, and physical education, with a background 
of special services and personnel as indicated on the pictograph of 
Alameda County Services. 
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Teacher-supervisor conferences about individual problems and plans. 

School and county staff committees to develop aspects of curriculum, 
guidance, and evaluation. 

Consultants to aid faculty committee work. 

Studies and interpretations, in conference with the psychologist, case 
worker, and supervisor, of children recommended by principals and 
teachers. 

Professional library service and exhibits of materials for problems and 
units. 

Extension or adult education classes in curriculum, such as the social 
studies, using and making audio-visual aids, music for elementary 
children, family life education. 

Field trips and excursions to improve cultural and professional back- 
ground and to discover community resources. 

Workshops for the development of special curricular areas: Family Life 
Education, Language Arts as Communication, Creative Art, Nutri- 
tion, Aviation Education. 

Workshop- and conference-type institutes. 


A Developmental Approach to Art 


In-service education in art has changed. From the traditional 
teaching of an organized body of directed art skills the pendulum 
has swung to opportunities for expression in terms of the growth and 
development of children. Now the county supervisor works with 
teachers to uncover the growth patterns of children in order to guide 
appropriate art experiences. 

Through institute workshops, district meetings, school faculty 
workshops and classroom demonstrations, teachers are helped to 


Learn to interpret art expressions in relation to the growth and develop- 
ment of the children. 

Recognize the difference between the child’s own personal art expres- 
sion and an expression that is influenced. : 

Know what to expect of pupils in art at different maturity levels. 

Learn how to create a climate in the classroom which relaxes tensions 
and makes a creative experience thrive. nae) 

Evaluate through a child’s art expression the development of his atti- 
tudes, social growth, and emotional stability. 

Learn how to stimulate creative work through a common experience 
with children who know only the traditional type of art teaching. 


For the 1949 county in-service conference an exhibit was arranged 
so as to provide clues to interpretations of children’s drawings. The 
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span of development ranged from early childhood to early adolescence; 
and there were several series of the works of individual children in 
which personality development could be traced. The exhibit high- 
lighted Stages of Development in Pictorial Art; Advanced Work 
Evolving from the Natural Growth Approach; Other Significant 
Factors from Current Practice; Relationship of Art Education to the 
Framework of Public Education in California. 


Guidance Through an Art Workshop 


The county psychologist and a district art supervisor, encouraged 
by the district superintendent, organized an art workshop for eighth 
grade children. They observed the children at art work and play as 
they expressed their basic personality structures and views of them- 

* selves and the world. They looked for clues to behavior and emotional 
needs in classroom situations and performance. They left the children 
free to work in their own way and manner, as well as to choose their 
own materials and subject matter. The staff members were interested 
in these questions: 


What are the general characteristics of behavior and art expression of 
children of various ages? 

How does this behavior relate to classroom performance and other back- 
ground information about a child? 

What medium does the child select if he has choices? 

What ae does the child by his own volition demand of his own 
wor 

What implications do these art activities have for curriculum? 


Every Tuesday afternoon, children were free to come to the art 
room for an hour and a half to use all the art materials and equip- 
ment there. The attendance of a group of twenty-five boys and girls 
fluctuated with the schedule of local baseball games and picnics. ‘The 
psychologist and art supervisor noted the following facts: 


The students were so used to adult supervision and authoritative treat- 
ment that they felt uncomfortable on their own, They asked advice 
constantly and sought permission to do things. After several weeks , 
they began to feel more confident and comfortable in assuming re- 
sponsibility for their behavior and independence. 

These eighth graders gravitated into social groups. They were too inter- 
ested in the local gossip and boy-girl relationships with mutual teas- 
ing to work alone. | 

As they felt more at home, they felt free to say what they pleased, 
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through art experiences as well as in conversation or action. They 
often revealed many of their concerns and worries, their wishes and 
ambitions, their fears and pleasures. They expressed themselves more 
freely than they could in the usual eighth grade classroom. 

Much of their art work, some of which was technically excellent, seemed 
stereotyped, imitative, and self-conscious. While they had great fun 
with finger paints, enjoying the opportunity to regress to a childish 
level, they finally decided to “grow up” and use more adult media. 


From the pilot run of this arts workshop came suggestions regarding 
materials and expressional activities, as well as better acquaintance 
with the participants. The next term the workshop was opened on 
Saturday mornings. 

Music Problems PA AAs 

One county music supervisor utilizes many strategies to improve 
music education. In his annual report are some notations regarding 
his activities and progress. 


Problem 1: Procuring music teachers adequately trained for the county 
work. 

Progress: The supervisor is having some: success in impressing admin- 
istrators with the importance of employing classroom teachers with some 
music background. At the same time, the educational music associations 
propose that the State Board of Education require basic units of music 
before granting the elementary credential. 


Problem 2: In-service training of teachers in point of view and practices 
of music in the elementary school. 

Progress: A music workshop carrying two units of college credit was 
offered to sixty teachers of the three largest county districts. Upon request 
of the larger districts, the county music supervisor gives courses of six or 
eight weeks, one hour a week, in practical classroom music methods. He 
also encourages summer school courses: 

Both principals and teachers cooperate in visitations to other schools 
for purposes of observation and demonstration. And classroom teachers are 
urged to attend the quarterly regional meetings and demonstrations of the 
California Music Educators Association. 


Problem 3: Providing assistance in larger school districts to aid all 
teachers. 

Progress: Schools and districts are urged to employ a full-time music 
teacher to act in a supervisory capacity. This procedure allows the county 
music supervisor to limit his function in the larger districts to that of a 
consultant and to spend the time saved in the smaller ones. 
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Problem 4: Educating district superintendents and principals to the value 
of music to children and to the public relations program in the district. 

Solution: One district inaugurated an extensive music festival. Others 
are becoming festival-conscious. The supervisor warns, “Our festivals are 
not contests!” 


Problem 5: Better understanding of music practices and procedures by the 
general supervisor. 

Progress: All general supervisors are urged to watch the music programs 
to ascertain what is needed. The music supervisor also plans to conduct a 
staff workshop. 


Problem 6: Educating the communities in the value of music experiences 
for children. 

Progress: The supervisor responds to invitations to discuss and demon- 
strate aspects of the county music program at P.T.A. and other adult 
meetings. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement lies in putting musical instruments 
into the hands of children. 


All county supervisors are directing attention to the unlimited pos- 
sibilities for achievement and satisfaction in the experiences of boys 
and girls in music, art, industrial arts, rhythms, and folk dancing, as 
well as in writing and in reading literature. 


Family Life Education, a Basic Essential 


Toward the end of the 1940’s school and community pressure to 
include family life education in the general curriculum increased 
notably. Much of the time of one supervisor is now spent in lecture- 
discussions with parent and community groups, in book and film re- 
views with teachers and parents, in workshops with teachers and 
parents. She helps administrators devise ways and means of assisting 
teachers through committees and group projects to interpret the 
school’s progress to parents through letters and discussions. The 
county staff aids with bulletins, rolling libraries, films, and other 
instructional aids, and with interpretation of the growth and develop- 
ment of children, their physical and emotional needs, and the culture 
patterns in the county. 

At first, the supervisors, psychologists, and public health nurses 

„were called upon to lead discussions with parents desiring information 
and a point of view regarding sex education. The staff exerts con- 
tinuous effort to include sex education in its perspective as only one 
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important way of helping an individual to be a better member of a 
family. In fact, attention is directed to “problems of growing up,” 
rather than to an isolated type of sex education. 

Cooperating in program planning is another responsibility of the 
county staff. The programs of the Parent-Teacher Association grew 
from a single discussion of the parents’ role in the sex guidance of 
young children to a series on the year's topic of “Enriching Family 
Life,” to which ministers, public health directors, psychologists, and 
school supervisors contributed. Evening meetings in which staff 
members participate are devoted to such topics as “What Makes a 
Happy Marriage,” “Discipline,” “Family Recreation,” “Questions 
Children Ask,” “Understanding Ourselves,” “Boy-Girl Relations,” 
“Physiology of Reproduction,” and “Meet Your Mind.” Two films 
among those interpreted by the staff are especially popular: “A Feel- 
ing of Hostility” and “Human Growth.” 

Another indication of the response of teachers who are encouraged 
to participate in county-wide projects is the number of high school 
teachers who attend summer school in order to become better in- 
formed about phases of family living. With confidence resulting from 
increased knowledge, many are orienting their teaching toward mak- 
ing the most of family life in the realm of group living. The second- 
ary schools are turning to human relations, mental health, counseling, 
group processes, and psychological bases of learning, teaching, and re- 
porting progress. Fortunately, county-wide effort spreads from the 
` kindergarten to adult education. 

One important feature in the development of family life educa- 
tion is that of progressing at the proper pace for parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, children, and county staff. An evaluation of the effec- 
tive guidance and timing of the county staff is provided by the par- 
ents’ opinionnaire on the film “Human Growth.” Three-fourths of 
the 618 parents responding favored showing the film in the classroom, 
to mixed groups of boys and girls, in grades 5 through 8, and espe- 
cially in grade 5 or 6. 

Another example of teacher service is a workshop for teachers, par- 
ents, and administrators. About seventy participants concentrated on 
a guide for the upper years in the elementary school, designed to sug- 
gest desirable learnings, activities, and aids to help the teacher answer 
pupil questions. In developing the guide, “How Our Bodies Change 
as We Grow Up,” the group used various procedures with consult- 
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ants, large and small group discussions, and committees for organizing 
and editing productions. The enthusiasm, active participation, and 
consistent voluntary attendance were evidences of the usefulness and 
timeliness of the county endeavor. 


Cooperative Production of a Kindergarten Guide 


A direct relationship between in-service training and curriculum 
production is evidenced in other publications. “Suggested Plans for 
the Kindergarten” was an outgrowth of conferences of kindergarten 
teachers and staff members. Their suggestions were so pertinent that 
the county staff decided to organize the material for distribution. This 
guide is one means of responding to the urgent need for information 
that has existed in this field since permissive state legislation made 
the organization of kindergartens possible in rural and suburban areas. 
They are springing up everywhere, as the school population is densest 
at the kindergarten-primary level. To fill the numerous kindergarten 
assignments, teachers with general elementary emergency credentials 
have to be accepted. They, together with school trustees and adminis- 
.trators, need help with their school buildings, equipment, point of 
view, methods, and understanding of children. 

The table of contents in the cooperative guide indicates the areas 
explored in the group meetings: 


Parents and Teachers Work Together for the Kindergarten Child 
The Kindergarten Child 
The Physical Environment of the Kindergarten Should Be Adequate 
The Kindergarten Child Uses Furniture and Equipment 
The Kindergarten Child Needs Well-Planned Learning Experiences 
Experiences in Group Living 
Experiences Which Develop Communication Through Language 
Experiences with Health and Safety 
Experiences in Music 
Experiences in Art 
Experiences in Play 


EVALUATION AND GUIDANCE IN A LONG-RANGE 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 
Surveys and Degrees of Success 


For several years, the consultant service of the county division of in- 
struction has made progress with teachers in language arts in the sec- 
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ondary as well as elementary years. From a “fundamental skill” pro- 
gram in English, one school has developed a program built around 
experiences emphasizing human behavior. This is a far cry from such 
questioning as “Do we have to give diplomas to pupils who can’t pass 
an English test?” or “What do you mean when you state that students 
may not need twelve years of English teaching?” In order to travel 
with the teachers from such way points, the county staff moved 
through the usual meetings, demonstrations, and workshops. 

Encouraging surveys under the direction of a consultant, the staff 
used the findings to provide bases for several years of work. One sur- 
vey in a large high school uncovered data used for planning offerings 
in general education. As anticipated, the wheels of progress seemed to 
move slowly. Actually, a monumental task was accomplished by the 
teachers, with the result that six area chairmen and their committees 
carried on the development of social studies, language arts, science 
and mathematics, vocational education, and health and physical ed- 
ucation. They attempted changes, as they saw them indicated in the 
data, whenever such changes seemed feasible at the time in the light 
of their experiences and judgments. Eventually, the social studies , 
area, with the backing of the faculty, inaugurated “core” classes, with 
the teacher also the counselor. A master stroke was the programing of 
seven hundred students so that they could continue with the same 
core teacher-counselor each term from the ninth through the twelfth 
grade. 


High Lights of a Language Arts Conference Series. 


As the language teachers watched the social studies become the 
core of both instruction and counseling, they asked for information on 
trends and findings in their own area. One aid in particular helped 
them to organize their knowledge and understanding as well as in- 
ject fresh ideas into long-held concepts. For schools desiring to par- 

„ticipate by sending faculty delegates, a series of twelve conference- 
‘workshops on language arts was organized and guided by the county 
staff in cooperation with a principals’ advisory council, consultants 
from a nearby state college, and other teachers. The following series 
of topics suggests a point of view: General Education and Society, 
Needs of Children with Reference to Individuals and Cultures, 
Evaluation, Language Arts Problems, and Some Elementary Prac- 
tices. The consultants and participants discussed these questions: 
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Why are language arts important in general education? 

How may personality develop through language arts? 

What further insights into the development of children may be gained? 

How may the aims and areas of language arts be defined for grades 7-12? 

What are some skillful ways of attacking specific problems to improve 
learning? 

How may progress be measured? 

What other techniques may be used? 

What are the high lights of the language arts program in kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade? 

What has been accomplished in twelve conferences? What is the next 


step? 


Sharing Responsibility Insures Success 


Shared planning promised some degree of success in the operation 
and follow-up because the planners felt motivated to participate in a 
county staff and principals’ advisory council which had the power to 
put. recommendations into operation. After consulting with their 
teachers and administrators, the county staff decided to invite schools 
to participate by sending representatives rather than depending on 
volunteers to carry responsibilities by themselves; to limit participants 
to teachers of grades 7-12 in order to have a manageable group; to 
require continuous attendance by the same representatives; to reserve 
time for evaluation and follow-up as part of the conference work; to 
grant credit toward salary schedules; and to release teacher time or 
pay for time invested in the few districts where this recognition was 
feasible. 

Several ways of working seemed significant to the county staff. 
One—the concern of many of the secondary school people—included 
the processes and methods and materials used by primary teachers. 
Another which many expressed a desire to learn more about was the 
scientific method of attacking problems. A third became evident in 
the need to use various group processes while engaged in a joint en- 

_deavor. An important but perhaps less obvious contribution was seen’ 
in the pre-planning sessions of the consultants and county staff to 
agree on a concerted point of view and a variety of procedures. And 
the last was the production service of compiling and distributing the 
record of each conference, with some suggestions concerning instruc- 
tional aids and methods, in “Highlights of the Language Arts Con- 


ferences.” 
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Evaluation” 

Simultaneously, another project was moving rapidly. It, too, 
molded ammunition for the series of twelve Language Arts Confer- 
ences. When, as was then customary, several high schools decided 
to buy and use a popular standardized test of achievement, the newly 
organized county evaluation staff planned a campaign of cooperation. 
Although the county members questioned the selection of the test for 
the purpose for which the schools chose it, they aidéd in the analysis 
and reorganization of data. 

By turning the data into some colorful, striking graphic presenta- 
tions for each faculty, they loaded their message with enough sug- 
gested interpretations to pique the curiosity of teachers and principals. 
These interesting meetings were springboards enabling the county 
coordinator and some faculty committees to work together, sometimes 
with county consultants, to study and use the findings. 

The committees and county staff considered many questions im- 
plied in the data: 

What kind of school would the students and teachers have if they 

limited themselves to what the test measured? 

Should teachers continue to offer the same subjects in the same way? 

Should they expend as much effort as they had been giving to try to 
induce students to achieve more than would be anticipated in light 
of their mental ability? 

In the tenth grade, with more than 90% of that teen-age group gathered 
in high school, what were the school’s responsibilities to those boys 
and girls? ` 

What should teachers do with bright students who seemed to taper off 
in their achievements in academic subjects about the eleventh grade? 
Does “vocational” include preparation for college? 

Again, what were some of the areas not measured by the test? Were 
they vitally important? 

One faithful and hard-working committee asked for a second ex- 
planation of test scores. From exploring English usage, functional 
communication skills, the role of literature, the kinds of students in 
classes, and their interests and motivations, they asked for assistance 
in formulating realistic aims geared to teen-age living. To aid them 
the coordinator, together with a research assistant and a psychologist, 
participated in the meetings to function as questioner, interpreter, OF 
summarizer. Throughout, the most difficult task was selecting prob- 
lems rooted in basic concepts of living, and implementing them with 
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knowledge and skills, rather than treating the latter as ends in them- 
selves. 

The members have constructed the skeleton of a guide in basic con- 
cepts of human relations, with attention to teen-age attitudes and 
skills, for the course known as English 2. This first draft indicates the 
direction in which they are traveling in accordance with what they 
know of the progress of the other five areas in the school. y 


If you can come to our Tuesday meeting, you will find coffee, cakes, 
and a welcome in room 10. Bring these pre-outline suggestions with you, 
together with your suggestions for activities, methods, instructional ma- 
terials, and evaluation for Human Behavior in the Classroom. 
ams: To help students develop increasingly constructive understandings 

and attitudes toward some life situations they are meeting as teen- 
agers and will meet as adults. 

To help students improve in communicative skills of speaking, listening, 

reading, and writing Cin order of importance). 

SOME AREAS OF ATTITUDES: To help teachers and students develop con- 
cepts and specifics regarding values and self-direction with attention 
to work habits. 

SOME UNDERSTANDINGS: To determine the nature and the extent of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

To decide what kind of adult each student wants to be in light of his 

knowledge and attitude toward himself. 

To discover the responsibility of a teen-ager in being a participating 

member of a family, a school, and a community. 

The 1949 institute timed its support of the teachers’ program in 
language arts by offering a group team of chairman and consultants to 
serve the participants in a study group on Newer Approaches to Learn- 
ing for High School Boys and Girls, Through the Learning of Lan- 
guage and Communication Skills. Their work was organized under 
these headings: 

Some relations of language learning to personality. 

Ways of developing satisfactory human relations in the classroom to 


promote the use of language. Fe 
Ways of working with reluctant or unsuccessful boys and girls. 


Group work as an effective tool. 


A High School Becomes Guidance-Minded 
At the same time, two other basic services were evolving in several 
schools, The psychologist and coordinator were available to counselors 
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who wished to develop realistic guidance. They conferred on prob- 
lems of how to encourage students to talk about their interests, de- 
sires and problems, how to help them choose satisfying programs of 
study, how to encourage freer expression in class, how to have mutu- 
ally satisfactory interviews with parents and students, and how to 
conduct a case conference. 

When the counselors of freshmen needed more information from 
the elementary schools, the county staff helped them to improve artic- 
ulation by developing a better record card and an anecdotal record 
form. 

As interest mounted, those responsible for guidance and counseling 
in the secondary schools talked over their problems and suggestions 1 
while dining together. The first problem posed was how to induce a 
board of trustees to approve a budget for a counseling program in a 
small high school. When the principal activated some of the sugges- 
‘tions of the group and, with the aid of the county staff, held a 
monthly workshop on counseling (mentioned earlier in this chapter), 
guidance began to emerge as an important area in curriculum im- 
provement. 


Health Education and Service Agencies 


One of the extensive achievements in the county is the recent 
development of health education and health service. Each year the 
supervisors of health and physical education expand their work with 
school, county, and community personnel in the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, the Department of Child Welfare 
and Attendance, the Department of Public Health, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the University of California College of Den- 
tistry, and other groups concerned with school children. Broad edu- 
cational objectives, detailed goals of instruction, and the means of 
achieving them were outlined through the work of the School Health 
Committee and set forth in a publication entitled “Responsibilities of 
the School Personnel in the School Health Program.” For this pur- 
pose, general supervisors met several times with special ones to ex- 
change information about daily programs, methods of instruction, the 
observation of health of children, and the use of the health record 
cards. They, in turn, had numerous conferences with principals 
and teachers concerning health essentials in relation to stimulating 
environment for creative work, permissive atmosphere and friendly 
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relations, and some improvement in school equipment and in school 
plants. 

The Department of Public Health nurses and physicians inspect 
and examine children, make field, office and school visits, and assist 
in the Otological Diagnostic Clinics. Their latest responsibilities con- 
cern vision and audiometric testing, which the county staff initiated 
and carried on for several years and then released to the Department 
of Public Health. In this connection, it is worth noting that the 
counseling of the county guidance case worker opens the way to satis- 
fying experiences when he helps a child compensate for impaired 
hearing by some appropriate adjustments. If the guidance worker can 
aid a child to accept his defect, to learn as much about it as possible, 
and to make known his needs to the teacher, the child may be well 
on his way to learning. 

Health instruction, including training in safety, deserves specific 
well-planned development in county schools. The supervisors, librar- 
ians, and directors have aided teachers not only to develop units and 
materials but especially to use books and audio-visual aids. And per- 
sistent effort continues during the year to avoid reducing health 
instruction to the dreary level of a rainy-day substitute for outdoor 
physical education. Again, the Health Committee made suggestions 
that revealed unlimited opportunity for health-minded teachers in re- 
lated subjects in high school, and for experiences in the elementary 
school. Parents have also been included in many education projects 
which deal with such important subjects as nutrition, family living, 
first aid, home nursing, and preschool guidance. In fact, the con- 
tribution of the county staff in the field of health is that of gaining the 
cooperation of other county, district, and community child-serving 
agencies to promote understanding, to give hearing and vision tests, 
to establish otological clinics with follow-up service, and to inaugurate 
dental service and education. 

As a step in progress, the staff expends much effort, for example, 
on the health problems in the largest high school. With a full-time 
health coordinator to promote health instruction and to coordinate 
health teaching and guidance, better record-keeping and -circulating 
need to be developed. The county coordinator, the guidance super- 
visor and the core teacher-counselors, in conjunction with the health 
supervisors and school health coordinator, are approaching the prob- 
lems from different angles. In addition, they have joined forces with 
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representatives from school administration and the Department of 
Public Health to form a district health advisory council. Its purpose 
is to give advisory direction toward the solution of common school 
health problems. Some of the problems that have arisen in the high 
school are these: 
Need for elementary health records to provide adequate information 
about the current health of the child. 
Need for a vision-testing program coordinated with health instruction 
on the elementary and secondary levels. 
Need for audiometric testing coordinated with health instruction. 
Need for an articulated and integrated health instruction program in 
all areas of health. 


As these needs indicate, attention to individual differences is 
looming larger in the picture of curriculum development. With the 
current emphasis on well-being, mental and emotional health now 
receive as much consideration as physical status. The latest classes 
for the mentally retarded, the cerebral palsied, and those needing 
speech correction, lip reading, or sight conservation, and the home 
teaching of children with crippling diseases and handicaps, require 
a county staff of generalists and specialists. Their various training 
and abilities not only serve individual differences but also complement 
the work of other agencies. 


School Plants to Facilitate Curriculum Development 


The county staff recognizes that a desirable experience curriculum 
can be created and operated adequately only if space, facilities, and 
equipment are designed for the same experiences. 

Overcrowding of classrooms, the double session organization, and 
all other expedients that can possibly be devised are inadequate in 
providing for the hordes of children who flock to the school from the 
housing villages. Districts bond themselves to the limit; the state 
shares the emergency money earmarked for impoverished school dis: 
tricts. Finally, a courageous county school superintendent built and 
equipped two emergency schools from county reserves. For this 
county project, two of the superintendent's staff were given the task 
of overseeing the construction and equipment. In fact, they were 
temporary principals of these schools for the first year, before the two 
districts could assume responsibility. In spite of this and similar ef- 
forts, some schools must still maintain double sessions; and some chil- 
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dren now in the middle grades have never gone to school for the full 
day in their entire school lives. When schools are run like factory 
shifts the curriculum tends to be restricted to so-called fundamental 
skills, because it takes extraordinary energy to supervise and teach an 
experience curriculum under such conditions. 

One bright prospect appears in the types of school plants now being 
designed and constructed. Some are of the “finger” plan type in the 
pictograph, with general construction, orientation of classrooms, their 
size and shape, fixtures, storage, heating, sanitation, and pleasant, 
cheerful color combinations developed in consultations of architects, 
teachers, parents, and children. 


MANY FACETS OF CURRICULUM 


County Services in a Marshland School 


“We love our teacher, Mrs. Coates,” wrote Ingrid, Lily Pearl, and 
Maria Dolores on the blackboard of the eighth grade classroom in 
their school on the edge of the marshes. 

“We sure dol” scribbled Martha, and drew a heart. 

“Do you receive these tokens often?” asked the county coordinator. 

“Almost every day at noontime,” smiled the teacher as she stepped 
from the homemaking cottage to keep an afternoon appointment with 
Martha and her mother at their home to talk over Martha’s home- 
school project. 

Were there clues to the relationships between the teacher and the 
‘ children? Was this guidance-in-action? Was any evaluation observ- 
able? With these questions arising in her mind, the coordinator sav- 
ored the momentary episode as another glimpse at the core of the ed- 
ucational process. She was observing once again some evaluation of 
the cooperative efforts of the school and county staff to improve in- 
struction—in this school, for these children, in this area of scattered 
shacks proudly and defiantly designated a “city.” No wonder that 
this school is the most potent instrument in helping the families to 
create a community. Herein lies the ultimate evaluation: How does 
education in the school improve living in the community? 


Human Relations and Fundamental Activities 


On the salt marshes, as elsewhere, the improvement of instruction 
moves forward with the broadening and deepening of human rela- 
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tions through elemental, functional Activities, with the consequent 
growth of teachers, principal, trustees, children, parents, and county 
staff. The long story of growth appears not only in the community, 
in the families, and in the school staff, but also in the annual reports 
of the director of instruction, the coordinator, supervisors both gen- 
eral and special, the psychologists, the welfare and attendance super- 
visor, and evaluation and research members. In the last analysis, the 
county reports indicate that the school is remaking its culture. 


A New Venture in Articulation 


Crowth of this kind is contagious. Some of the successes begin to 
affect members of school staffs in more prosperous communities. One 
in particular, the high school to which the boys and girls would 
normally go, responded to the impact of persistent cooperative efforts 
of the school, the county staff, and their own faculty. Recently, joint 
endeavors have created a ninth year class under the jurisdiction of the 
secondary and elementary administrators but equipped and financed 
by the high school district. In the class are enrolled some of the ele- 
mentary school graduates who remain away from high school for 
various reasons, such as fear of a large new world in an imposing- 
looking institution, lack of social skills to compete with middle-class 
culture groups, few offerings which fit their immediate needs or 
readiness to learn, and, often, lack of encouragement at home. Those 
teachers who know the boys and girls, some sympathetic high school 
representatives, and the supervisor, coordinator, and specialists from 
the county staff are joining forces in developing a life adjustment ~ 
curriculum with all school services. Many aspects of guidance under- 
lie the daily experiences in the class and community. They include 
provisions for experiences in getting along with people, vocational 
explorations, making the best of family life, more practice with 
functional communication skills, and practice in being a competent 
citizen, Experiences are designed for all students according to their 
current levels of development—immature, mature, or advanced. Satis- 
fying some needs of boys and girls is leading to better articulation in 
the school system. 


Money! Money! 
Another tie that binds the county staff to the marshland school is 
the great need of the school itself to find finances adequate to build 
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and maintain its physical plant and to carry on the program as the 
faculty envisions it, Some figures for 1947-48 are revealing. With an 
average daily attendance of 329, the assessed valuation per average 
daily attendance was $1,230, the lowest in the county, with a tax rate 
of $1.50, one of the highest. Incidentally, this district is in the same 
general predicament as any of those with extensive new home proj- 
ects. The more homes built, the more families move in; the more 
children in school, the more impoverished the school district and the 
greater the demand for the county, state, and federal agencies to help 
solve the district school problems. In contrast, a county district lo- 
cated in an industrial center had an average daily attendance of 349, 
with an assessed valuation per average daily attendance of $84,882 
and a tax rate of $0.794. 


First Needs First 


These figures are significant in connection with this first large-scale 
cooperative project, on which the school on the marshlands and the 
county staff embarked several years ago. As explained in the 1950 
Yearbook of the Elementary Principals, “Health Needs Really Come 
First,” one of the first “musts” was to feed the hungry children. They 
needed at least one nutritious meal a day. In order to undertake the 
responsibility, the two staffs created a plan to utilize the services of 
several child-serving agencies in the county and state. The govern- 
ment reimbursement under the school lunchroom act, the use of 
surplus commodities, and the cooperation of the local produce grow- 
ers, a service club, other schools, the homemaking division in the 
State Department of Education, the Public Health Department, the 
Red Cross, and the county schools staff—all have promoted the pro- 
gram. In addition, the county superintendent of schools found ways 
of helping to finance part of the project through a cafeteria super- 
visor and by actively encouraging a special tax for free meals. 


Evaluation-in-Action 


One immediate observable result was that the children learned to 
sit quietly at a table with others. They ceased grabbing because they 
knew that there was enough food, not only for one but for two help- 
ings, They relaxed, with the feeling of security which comes from 
personal attention and good food well served in pleasant surround- 
ings. Quarreling on the playground diminished noticeably, and irri- 
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tations lessened in the afternoon classes. The eighth grade girls en- 
joyed their turns in helping the nutritionist-teacher prepare and serve 
the lunch. Boys assisted with gusto because food always has such an 
appeal to them. As could be expected of shared activities, many con- 
comitant learnings occurred. Parents asked about menus and ways of 
cooking foods. From the school, the children carried into their homes 
their attitudes and habits regarding food, meals, and manners. They 
used these supposed intangibles along with the furniture, shoes, and 
clothes which they made or repaired or mended at school. 


Acceptance of People 

It is easy to understand that the county staff has a special interest 
in and fondness for the elementary school on the marshlands—for its 
children, its teachers, and its principal. The county members feel 
the warmth of pride in their share in the tremendous, unending task 
that aims at developing self-respecting, self-directing, adaptive boys 
and girls, rather than maladjusted defiant or submissive ones, in this 
crossroads of democracy. The staff has seen the hearts, minds, and 
bodies of the boys and girls really grow and function through educa- 
tion actually created with the children. This achievement means that 
the school personnel understands the children and their families— 
their lower-lower-class cultures and kinds of living, whether in the 
“city” or in the migrant camps following the crops—and their needs. 
It is the human interrelationships, the disposition to be a part of a 
productive group, and the active good will toward the children and 
parents that gives the school its holding power and creates in the 
children a feeling of worth and hopefulness. 


Direct Counseling with the Faculty 

In addition to the customary supervision in the school, the county 
staff has served the teachers and the principal directly in helping them 
to channel their professional interests through a series of interlocking 
field studies. These action-research studies emerged from problems 
of the children and community. The county coordinator, psycholo- 
gist, supervisor, and researcher have met several times with those who 
wish to pursue courses at nearby colleges and universities. Through 
exploratory meetings, the county team acted as a sounding board; to 
help teachers define and clarify their problems. In addition, a uni- 
versity and a college have each sent professors to observe and consult“ 
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with the teachers in their classes in order to gain further information 
for the studies. This kind of guidance and counseling with a group 
of teachers studying their school community was a stimulating depar- 
ture in teamwork for the county staff. 


Morale-Building 

An important process permeating the contacts with the marshland 
school was that of helping teachers build up their morale through 
recognition of their efforts. When the present faculty began its duties 
four or five years ago, it was a heterogeneous aggregate. The teachers 
were very active in accepting and teaching these underprivileged chil- 
dren, but shy and passive with other educators. They felt that their 
colleagues looked askance at them because they had chosen to be in 
a school “on the other side of the tracks.” It was not long before 
the zealous, earthy leadership of the principal drew them, with others, 
into enthusiastic support of the school “cause.” They found stimula- 
tion and encouragement in their group meetings at the school. And 
the persistent insights and efforts of the county superintendent, the 
director of instruction, and the coordinator have been productive of 
a new sense of personal and professional security in the case of some 
teachers. But, most of all, their feeling of belonging and of having 
worth-while contributions to make to the profession came through par- 
ticipation and leadership in committees, workshops, and conferences, 
through writing articles for publication, and through their college 
classes. They have enjoyed the visits of prominent educators brought 
by the superintendent and supervisors to the school. Gradually, they 
have become a well-knit group processed through shared work, recog- 
nition, and appreciation. Contacts with them keep the county staff 
alert and forward-looking. 


Does the Curriculum Produce Betier Living? 


In the marshland school, the teamwork procedure of the county, 
guided by the coordinator and supervisor, included nearly every mem- 
ber of its staff sometime during the year. Relatively, many man-hours 
were invested in the school. But the staff has evaluated its investment 
in the boys and girls, teachers, trustees, and parents, and in them- 
selves in terms of what progress has been made in the better living of 
the children and their families in the community. Among the im- 
provements in material gains and human relations are the “well baby” 
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clinic, in which fathers as well as mothers take part; the dental health 
program of the county school staff; the fun and appropriate behavior 
at the last Christmas pinata, in contrast to the riotous trampling at 
the first one; the downs and ups of the Teen Club; the playground 
open in the summertime; the homes in which children and parents 
sit down together to better meals and conversation, the dresses of 
nylon target sleeves which the girls make and take home for them- 
selves with some for their mothers; the furniture which the mentally 
retarded boys repair for use at home; the truants who return to school 
when they hear about the interesting class with the friendly teacher. 
All these gains are evidences that real evaluation of curriculum should 
include the appraisal of improvement in the community on a realistic 
living level, rather than limit itself to marks on a report card, 


Extending the Curriculum to Serve All the County Children 


The county staff looks forward to: 

Making diagnostic and clinical services available to all children. 

Extending recreational facilities to all county areas. 

Keeping the community schools open throughout the year, with 
adequate personnel and equipment for various purposes. 

Employing fine teachers who are good for the children. 

Providing opportunities for supervisors to grow and improve in 
their services each year. 

Supplying each child with the learning situations and aids that will 
enable him to leam by doing. 

Constructing buildings to promote experience curriculum. 

Interpreting more research findings on which to base curriculum. 

Continuing the revaluation and redesigning of secondary offerings. 

Gaining further insights into the maturing of children. 

Continuing aggressive, efficient service through staff teamwork. 

Engaging with all school and community personnel in fact-finding 
to underwrite curriculum. 

Building more active public interest in and understanding of what 
boys and girls may do in school. 
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THE FLORIDA STATE CURRICULUM PROGRAM* 


Tue purpose of this chapter is to present a descriptive account of 
the Florida state program of curriculum development with emphasis 
upon the conception of the curriculum, the major purposes, the ad- 
ministrative and organizational features, types of participation and 
procedures, curriculum materials produced, means of disseminating 
information, methods of evaluation, distinguishing characteristics, 
and changes in emphasis over the years. Although organized efforts 
to develop the Florida curriculum program have extended over twenty 
years, some periods have been marked by greater growth and achieve- 
ment than others. As Colin English * has pointed out: 


A great school system not unlike a plant or an animal is an organism 
which goes through succeeding periods of growth and development. The 
rate of this development is by no means uniform. Occasionally expansion 
and improvement are accelerated to such an extent that unusual strides of 
achievements are realized in relatively short periods of time. 

Factors such as accentuated development of the resources of the state, 
renewed interest in the relationship between education and production, 
and an awareness of the vital importance of an enlightened citizenry as a 
guarantee of national solidarity and security, have in recent years created 
an appreciation of the value of good schools unprecedented in Florida 
history.? 


1 State Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1937 through 1948. 
2Colin English, “A Decade of Progress,” Florida School Bulletin, X, No. 2 
(1947), 4 (Tallahassee, Fla., State Department of Education). 
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* This chapter was written by CLana M. Orson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Florida. 
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The years 1937 through 1949 constitute a period of effective cur- 
riculum development in Florida schools. The features described in 
this chapter relate, in the main, to this period. Few movements of 
significance, however, spring fully armed, like Athena, from the brain 
of Zeus. There must be beginnings. As a prelude to the account of 
the fuller years of the Florida program, the curriculum development 
of the early 1930's is presented in the following section. 

Throughout the chapter references are made in the footnotes to 
men and women who have provided leadership. This procedure has 
been followed in order to indicate the types of cooperation and serv- 
ices secured by the Florida State Department of Education and also to 
include in the record recognition of their services. Thus the footnotes 
may be regarded, in part, as a sort of human documentation of the 
program, incomplete but suggestive of the thought that the success of 
a program depends in large measure on the quality of the leadership. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE PROGRAM 

Great achievements arise from small beginnings, as Livy the Roman 
historian pointed out. The Florida Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction, later to be known as the Program for the Improvement of 
Schools, had its beginning on June 19, 1929. Although the program 
conceived and initiated at that time was broad in scope, based on a 
vision of harnessing the educational potentialities of a state, never- 
theless in light of the state-wide curriculum program developed dur- 
ing the decade 1939-49, it must be regarded as a “small beginning.” 

At the time, a State Steering Committee composed of eighteen 
members met under the chairmanship of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Serving on the committee were high school prin- 
cipals and county superintendents representing the several regions of 
the state and selected because of their professional attainments and 
leadership qualities, the deans of the colleges of education of the state 
institutions of higher learning,* and the secretary of the Florida Ed- 

8 W. S. Cawthon, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1922-1936. For a 
complete list of the personnel of this committee and of others serving on this program 
of curriculum revision, see The Course of Study for Elementary Schools, Grades 
I-VI (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Education, 1933), pp: 1-4. The direc- 
tor of the program that developed was M. R. Hinson, then Director of Instruction of 
the State Department of Education and now of Florida State University. 

4J. W. Norman, Dean of the College of Education, University of Florida, now 
Dean Emeritus; N, M. Salley, formerly Dean of the School of Education, Florida 
State College for Women (now Florida State University). 
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ucation Association.’ The Committee secured the services of two out- 
of-state general consultants, one to direct the development of a course 
of study for the elementary schools ° and the other the courses of study 
for the secondary schools.” It then selected on a state-wide basis the 

rsonnel of subcommittees for the fields of special interest and se- 
cured special consultants for these committees. 

The subcommittees, in light of the basic objectives of the state pro- 
gram, then formulated- objectives for the special fields and developed 
materials. These materials included, in the main, suggested units of 
work, lists of references and teaching aids, and suggested procedures. 
They did not prescribe a course of study, but rather suggested ways 
in which teachers might proceed to develop a course to fit the par- 
ticular needs of their schools, and provided illustrative procedures. 
The principle that curriculum materials should be guides rather than 
prescriptions was to remain a basic principle in the Florida Program 
for the Improvement of Schools. Once the committees had completed 
the initial preparation of their assignments, with the help of the gen- 
eral and special consultants, they subjected the materials to a critical 
review and, in light of the criticisms offered, revised the materials. A 
general unifying and editing committee composed of representatives 
from all the subcommittees prepared the courses of study for publica- 
tion. 

The end-product of this extensive production of materials was the 
Elementary Course of Study published in 1933, and courses of study 
in language arts, social studies, home economics, music, foreign lan- 
guages (including Latin), and commercial subjects published within 
the next two years, the first of the kind to be published by the Florida 
State Department of Education. These courses of study marked an 
advance in educational thinking and leadership within the state. Al- 


5 The late James S. Rickards. 

6 Hollis L. Caswell, then Associate Director of the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

1 Doak S. Campbell, then Associate Director of the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

8 Language Arts, J. Paul Leonard, College of William and Mary; Science, Herbert 
Arnold, Teachers College, Columbia University; Social Studies, Lucile Faust, Ala- 
bama State Teachers College at Livingston; Mathematics, W. A. Brownell, Duke 
University; Music, Zadie Phipps, Florida State College for Women (now Florida 
State University); Physical and Health Education, C. L. Brownell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Foreign Language, Milton Lanning Shane, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. : 
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though the program for initiating their use in the schools was not 
sufficiently effective to insure the state-wide revision of the curric- 
ulum and the improvement of instruction desired, it did accomplish 
five things of significance, and for that reason must be regarded as the 
foundation of the present program of curriculum development within 
the state: 

1. It suggested effective procedures whereby representatives of the 
State Department of Education, teachers and administrators of the 
public schools, consultants from institutions of higher learning within 
and without the state, and representatives of professional organiza- 
tions® might work together for the improvement of education in the 
state, 

2. The critical appraisal given the materials as they were being pro- 
duced and reviewed by the committees and the consultants indicated 
the value of group thinking. . 

3. The program sensitized several hundred teachers and adminis- 
trators throughout the state to the significance of a basic philosophy, 
the value of formulating objectives consistent with the accepted phi- 
losophy and providing procedures for realizing the objectives, and the 
relationship between classroom procedures and techniques and the 
kind of learning expected. It struck a hard blow at page-by-page text- 
book instruction and rote learning. 

4. The committee work and the intensive conferences necessitated 
by the production of the published courses of study, together with 
the planning that preceded production, developed state leaders who 
were to be used in the later development of the program. 

5. The failure of the program to initiate effective use of the ma- 
terials in the schools and the need for further revision provided the 
immediate stimulation for the inauguration of the curriculum develop- 
ment program in 1937 by the State Courses of Study Committee. 


BASIC POINT OF VIEW 


What is termed in this chapter the Florida program of curriculum 
development does not exist as a separate program. It is an integral 
part of the State Department's Program for the Improvement of 
Schools. No member of the staff is designated as curriculum director. 
In the main, the major activities designed to improve the curriculum 
are centered in the divisions of instruction and supervision. How- 

® The cooperation of lay and civic leaders was to be a later development. 
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ever, all the members of the staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion are concerned with curriculum development. Their conception 
of the curriculum and their major purposes in guiding and develop- 
ing techniques, procedures, materials, and leadership delineate clearly 
a major area of emphasis in the total program of the Department. 


Conception of the Curriculum 


The curriculum is all the experiences which the learner has under 
the guidance of the school. The learner may be the preschool child, 
the elementary school child, the high school youth, the junior college 
student, or the adult striving to extend his education. For all of these 
learners the curriculum program, which in the case of individual 
schools may be regarded as the experiences provided by the total 
school program, must provide those experiences which are conducive 
to the growth and development of the individual as a socially sensitive 
participant in group life. Since the learner learns only through his 
own activity, curriculum leaders must see to it that he has opportun- 
ities to engage in activities significant for his development as a person 
and as a democratic citizen.° This point of view leaders in the de- 
velopment of the Florida curriculum program perceived dimly in the 
early 1930’s, formulated in 1939, and implemented by procedures and 
trained leadership in the decade that followed. 

The basic assumptions which underlie the Florida curriculum pro- 
gram should be known if one is to understand the direction which the 
program has taken. The core of these assumptions with respect to 
the laws of learning is that learning, which results from interaction of 
the organism with the environment, causes modification in the be- 
havior of the individual. This modification is reflected in both self 

< and social adjustments. The kind and the quality of these adjust- 
ments should be of great concern to the school. Among the adjust- 
ments which should be of particular concern are those which the stu- 
ne makes to the changing conditions of the society in which he 
ives. 


10 This statement may be found frequently in the materials published by the 
Florida State Department of Education. It does not, as the wording may be inter- 
preted, imply a dualism. The phrasing “ . . . his development as a person and as 
a democratic citizen” might be more accurately expressed by the following: “ » - - 
his development as a socially sensitive individual participating actively in a demo- 
cratic society.” 
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The basic assumptions of the Florida curriculum program were 
formulated in 1939. They are as follows: 


1. The individual organism is unique, dynamic, and creative. 

2. The environment is dynamic. 

3. Learning is continuous and is the result of the interaction of the 
dynamic organism with the dynamic environment. 

4. The growth of the individual is accomplished through his own 
activity; from birth, and in every situation, he reacts as a whole to 
his total environmental influences. 

5. Growth proceeds at a varying rate and intensity for different indi- 
viduals, Likewise, rate and intensity of growth vary from time to time 
in each individual in accordance with the dynamic interaction of 
his capacities and environmental influences. 

6. A democratic culture furnishes the most favorable conditions for 
optimum growth and satisfaction of the individual and the group.* 


Although leaders in the development of the curriculum program in 
Florida lay no claim to being the originators of the ideas implicit in 
the foregoing assumptions, the very fact that they were sensitive to 
the advances made in psychology and educational theory is in itself 
significant. 

The assumptions stated above have implications for the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. The following statement of implications was 
formulated in 1939 as a guide for school faculties seeking to evaluate 
their programs and to improve them. In the past decade it has been 
used as a basis for study by many faculty, workshop, and conference 
groups. 


1. The school should provide a stimulating environment that fosters 
many varied interests and purposes on the part of pupils. i 

2. The school should give special attention to the physical well-being 
of its pupils. Health should be related to the program of the entire 


day. 

3. The school should guide the experiences of the child in such a way 
that he preserves his emotional balance and at the same time grows 
in ability to cope with situations at increasingly mature levels. — 

4. The school should provide experiences through which the child 
will become increasingly aware of, concerned about, and active with 
reference to the welfare and happiness of his fellows. Care must be 
taken not to build up tensions with respect to social situations 
which are beyond the maturity level of the pupil. 


11 Ways to Better Instruction in Florida Schools (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1939), p. 51- 
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. Teachers should utilize school activities as a means of giving chil- 


dren direct experiences in the processes of democratic, cooperative 
living. . 

Since the individual and the environment are dynamic, the school 
should utilize problem-situations in such a way as to promote ever 
increasing ability of pupils to think at the level of their maturity 
and intelligence. 


. The school should provide for the acquisition of knowledge, tech- 


niques, and skills which have functional value in a life where new 
problems must be met and solved continually. Since the individual’s 
problems are many, one cannot delimit the knowledge that any 
child or even all human beings will be likely to need. ; 


Tt seems desirable that instructional activities in the classroom be 


organized in large units. In this way time is adequate for resolving 
the problems with which pupils are concerned. Opportunities for 
participation on the part of each member of the group are greater. 
A problem may be concerned with some major conflict in man’s 
thinking, a desire to understand or appreciate, an intent to master 
some skill, or the desire to build something. 


. In planning experiences with pupils, the teacher has the responsi- 


bility for stimulating children to judge the importance of their un- 
dertaking in terms of their own needs and in terms of group needs, 
that is, society's needs. 

The framework of the curriculum should be build around the needs 
of pupils which arise in their interaction with the culture. Experi- 
ences with the immediate natural and man-made environment 
should be the point of departure and should be expanded in keep- 
ing with the growing abilities and interests of the pupils. 


| The teacher should be encouraged to plan with pupils those ex- 


periences most essential to the individual and society within this 
general framework and in accordance with pupil needs. 

The entire school program should be planned with reference to 
a continuous educational process beginning with birth, progressing 
through life. 

Character development should permeate the entire program. Since 
the organism is learning all the time, specific and unrelated lessons 
devoted to character education do little good. 

The curriculum includes all those experiences of children for which 
the school assumes responsibility. This includes special responsi- 
bility for many types of out-of-school experiences. 

The success of the school program should be judged in terms of 
changes in pupil behavior with reference to values implied in the 
democratic way of life. Skills are only a part of the attributes neces- 
sary for successful democratic living and should not receive dis 
proportionate emphasis. 


: 
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16. In order to improve the total living of pupils, the school must en- 
gage in activities for improvement of community life. 

17. The daily program should be flexible enough to allow modifications 
= daily planning but not so flexible as to have a disintegrating 
effect.'* 


As one may note, child development and the improvement of com- 
munity life are emphasized as responsibilities of the school. Within 
recent years through conferences and prepared curriculum materials 
greater emphasis has been placed on guidance and life adjustment. 
Likewise schools have been encouraged to assume as a major responsi- 
bility the improvement of the quality of living within their local- 
ities. 


Purposes of the Program 


The purposes of the Florida curriculum program may be inferred, 
in part, from the foregoing. Two major purposes dominate the pro- 
gram: (1) the improvement of education, including direct instruction 
and total school activities, and (2) the development of leadership 
qualified to insure the realization of the first purpose. 

The quality of education desired for Florida boys and girls may be 
inferred from the following stated objectives, which have been used 
to guide the thinking of both pre-service and in-service teachers since 
the objectives were first formulated: 


. To develop boys and girls who are socially sensitive. 

. To develop boys and girls who strive for increasing control over 
those skills necessary for participation in a democracy. 

. To develop boys and girls who strive for increasing control over the 
process of reflective thinking and the scientific method, í 

. To develop boys and girls who strive for increasing understanding 
and control over self and over the relations of self to other people. 


bow 


w 


wie gs 


the processes and products of creative effort. 
. To develop boys and girls who will strive to perform some useful 
work and to see the relationship of their work to democratic living.* 


an 


12 Ibid., p. 51-53. 2 ae 

18 Cf, the activities and materials of the Project in Applied Economics under the 
direction of Hazen E. Nutter at the University of Florida. The Florida State De- 
partment of Education has cooperated in the preparation, distribution, and use of 
materials prepared by the Project. C£. also the point of view ofa book widely used 
in in-service workshops in Florida: Olson and Fletcher, Learn and Live (New York: 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946). 

14Ways to Better Instruction in Florida Schools, pp. 99-104: 


. To develop boys and girls who will strive to produce and to enjoy — 
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wait ‘ 

Five major: activities or developments have been designed and con- 

tinuously worked at in order to develop educational leadership within 
the state. They are: 


1. The preparation of curriculum bulletins and materials by teachers in 

ta service under the guidance of the State Department of Education 

and with the aid of qualified consultants. 

2. Local, county-wide, and state-wide workshops in which matters of 
the curriculum have been of major concern. 

. The development of the state supervisory program. 

. Conferences, especially the Principals’ Conference, the County 
Superintendents Conference, the Leadership Conference, and, more 
recently, the Classroom Teachers’ Conference. These conferences 
have been developed jointly with the state universities. 

5. Participation in regional and national workshops and conferences. 

Florida’s part in the Southern States Work Conference is an example. 


bw 


Each of these activities will be discussed more fully in subsequent 
sections of this chapter. They are listed here to indicate the emphasis 
upon the development of leadership as a major purpose of the cur- 
riculum program. The statement of the purposes of the supervisory 

rogram formulated by a committee of county and state supervisors 
called by the State Superintendent in June, 1944, will illustrate the 
emphasis upon the improvement of education and the development 
of leadership. The statement follows: 


1. To make surveys of educational needs in counties. 

2. To secure a wider use of instructional materials. 

3. To aid in the articulation of education at the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school levels. 

4. To promote professional study on the part of teachers. 

5. To conduct in-service training programs including conferences and 
workshops. 

6. To give assistance to emergency and sub-standard teachers. 

7. To coordinate and unify educational planning among various schools 
of a county. à 

8. To assist in establishing proper working relationships with all 
agencies which deal with school children. 

9. To interpret educational planning and curriculum developments at 
the State level so as to promote local initiative and understanding." 


15 “Florida Conferences of County Supervisors of Instruction” (Tallahassee, Fla.: 

. State Department of Education, 1944), p- 22. (Mimeographed.) Mrs. Dora S 

Skipper, Coordinator of the State Supervisory Program, 1944-49, was the director © 
this conference. 
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A statement prepared four years later indicates the emphasis upon 
procedures and techniques requisite for leadership: © 


>] 


. To keep alert and informed as to problems in school work and to 
find ways and means of meeting these problems; to keep informed as 
to recent materials and procedures in curriculum planning and prac- , 
tices and to transmit this information; and to keep informed as to | 
recent developments in education at the local, state, and national 5 Sh 
levels and to be ready to interpret these developments within the | 
state. 

. To strengthen supervision by reading critically and discussing su- 
pervisors’ reports; by planning and conducting conferences of super- 
visors; by attending and participating in teachers’ meetings conducted 
by supervisors and by helping the supervisors to evalute these meet- 
ings; and: by visiting classrooms with the supervisors. 

3. To promote and encourage curriculum development in the counties 
by county-wide group meetings of teachers; by reviewing materials 
prepared; by preparing curriculum materials; and by preparing new 
curriculum materials through the cooperative efforts of teacher 
groups. 

4. To Pak in studying needs of counties and in helping counties to 
develop plans to meet these needs. 

5. To develop an effective in-service training program for teachers in 
state and county systems. 

6. To develop supervisors and principals as leaders. 

7. To encourage better school and community relationships—to arrange 

cooperative working relationships between other agencies such as 

health, welfare, agriculture, and conservation.*® 


The stated philosophy of educational leadership in Florida is well 
summarized in the following excerpt: 


A basic principle in Florida’s program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion is that continuous effort should be focused on discovering and de- 
veloping leadership among all groups interested in the improvement of 
education. The direct supervision of individual schools, classrooms, and 
teachers is assumed to be a local function. A corollary of this assumption 
is that the state has the responsibility of bringing about the improvement 
of local programs through the development of local leadership. 

Still a third assumption is that the improvement of leadership cannot 
be brought about by the exercise of authority but must take place through 
an educational process. Activities in the program should be so planned 
that individuals experience those things which they are seeking to learn. 
The development of in-service programs which meet local needs must , 
come about through active participation of all persons concerned, assisted 


16 Florida School Bulletin, XI, No. 1 (1948), 13-14- 


v 
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by trained and informed leaders, working in a democratic manner on prob- 
lems of concern to all. 

The concept of leadership the state staff seeks to demonstrate is shared 
leadership. All who work together for the improvement of education are 
at times leaders and at other times followers, depending upon the unique 
contribution each has to make. State leadership does not assume that it 
knows all the answers. It doesn’t*stand out in front and beckon others 
to follow, but recognizes need for its own development and makes itself 
part of the problem to be solved.*" 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL FEATURES 


The direction of curriculum planning and development is a pri- 
mary responsibility of the Division of Instruction of the Florida State 
Department of Education. Its services are threefold, as described in a 
recent report: 


The Division of Instruction of the State Department is organized . . . 
to provide three broad types of services on the part of staff members: first, 
activities having statewide application such as certification and school 
accreditation; second, the general supervisory assistance rendered counties 
in the development of instruction; third, consultative services offered in 
special areas.*® 


The Staff 


Chart I shows the organization of the Division of Instruction, Flor- 
ida State Department of Education, on October 1, 1948. This date 
has been chosen because the organization is typical of the greater part 
of the period included in this study. The staff consisted of the follow- 
ing personnel: 


Full-Time Members 


Director of Division of Instruction 
Coordinator of State Supervisory Program 
Three Field Supervisors of Instruction 
Two Specialists in Elementary Education 
Supervisor of Negro Education 
‘Specialist in Secondary Education (Negro Schools) 
Specialist in Elementary Education (Negro Schools) 
Supervisor of Certification, Teacher Education, and School 
Accreditation 
Three Supervisors of School Lunch 
11 Dora S. Skipper and Sam H. Moorer, “In-Service Education in Florida,” Edw 
cational Leadership, VI, No. 3 (1948), 175-76. 
18 Florida School Bulletin, XI, No. 1 (1948), 5. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
STATE DIRECTOR OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


DIRECTOR OF 
+ DIVISION 
OF INSTRUCTION 


CERTIFICATION, AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL 
SUPERVISION 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


ADULT AND 

VETERANS: 

EDUCATION EDUCATION 
NARCOTICS LIBRARY | |consuLtative 
EDUCATION SERVICE SERVICES 


CHART I. ORGANIZATION OF DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION, FLORIDA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, OCTOBER I, 1948 


VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION) 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


INTERNSHIP. 
AND TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT 


EDUCATION 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
Three Supervisors of Agricultural Education 
Three Supervisors of Home Economics Education 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Five Supervisors of Adult and Veterans’ Education 
Consultant, Education for Exceptional Children 
Consultant, Intern Teacher and Teacher Recruitment 
Consultant, Narcotics Education 
Consultant, Health and Safety Education 


Part-Time Members*® 


*Consultant, Library Service 
**Consultant, Childhood Education 
**Consultant, Industrial Arts” 
**Consultant, Business Education 
***Consultant, Scholarships 
**Consultant, Physical Education 
**Consultant, Speech 
** Consultant, Music 
**Consultant, Child Development 
**Consultant, Resource Use Education 
19 A single asterisk indicates a part-time consultant on the staff of Florida State 
University; the State Department pays all traveling expenses and part of salary. Two 
asterisks indicate part-time consultants on staffs of state universities; State Depart- 
ment pays traveling expenses only. Three asterisks indicate part-time consultant on 
staff of Florida State University; State Department pays part salary. 
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Experience has shown that the coordinator of the supervisory pro- 
gram, the field supervisors, the consultants, and special consultants 
secured from time to time from the state universities and out-of-state 
universities have borne the major part of the responsibility for curric- 
ulum development within the state. 

State-wide activities in which state supervisors participate and 
which contribute greatly to curriculum development include the 
Leadership Training Conferences, Annual Supervisors’ Conferences, 
Annual Conferences for Negro Principals and Supervisors, Courses 
of Study Committee, Bulletin Production Workshops, State Text- 
book Rating Committee, Teacher Education Advisory Council, state 
and district meetings of the Florida Education Association, County 
Superintendents’ Conferences, Principals’ Conferences, Classroom 
Teachers’ Conferences, regional conferences for school leaders, state- 
wide educational surveys, State Advisory Council on Education, Flor- 
ida School Health Advisory Council, and Florida School Safety Ad- 
visory Council. Since these conferences frequently include in-service 
teachers and administrators and lay leaders in their programs and 
study groups, the opportunities for disseminating information, inter- 
preting trends, receiving suggestions, and projecting the program are 
manifold. 

Out-of-state activities in which members of the state supervisory 
staff have participated include Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems, Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
in Education, South Central Regional Resource-Use Education Proj- 
ect, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, State Directors of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Association for Childhood Education, National Conference on 
Rural Education, Annual Curriculum Conference at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and United States Office of Education conferences.” 


State Courses of Study Committee 


Authorized by law in 1937, the State Courses of Study Committee 
may be thought of as the framework upon which the Florida curric 
20 For a full account of the state supervisory program see Sam H. Moorer, State 


rishi in Florida (Doctoral dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1949). 
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ulum program rests. It consists of nine members appointed for a term 
of four years by the State Board of Education upon the recommenda- 
tion of the State Superintendent.*? The terms overlap. The State 
Superintendent and one other member of the staff designated by him, 
usually the Director of the Division of Instruction, serve as ex-officio 
members. The membership is chosen from different regions of the 
state and from the different levels of instruction. County superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, teachers, and members of the staffs of 
both public and private teacher-education institutions have served on 
the Committee. 

The function of this Committee is to formulate immediate and 
long-range plans for state-wide curriculum programs and to make rec- 
ommendations with respect to the need for materials of instruction 
and other resources to implement the program. The Committee 
serves as a Clearinghouse for the preparation and approval of all cur- 
riculum materials prepared for state-wide use. Recommendations from 
school and lay people for improving state-wide curriculum programs 
and practices are channeled to this Committee. In fact, the Commit- 
tee has urged local committees and other local groups to send in their 
recommendations. Each department of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation has been requested to consider curriculum problems at the an- 
nual meetings and to send a committee to represent it at the meetings 
of the State Courses of Study Committee.” According to law, the 
recommendations of the Committee are sent to the State Superin- 
tendent, who submits those which he approves to the State Board of 
Education for official action. 

The official report of the Committee to the State Superintendent 
is made each year before November 30, and the report of the State 
Superintendent is made to the Board of Education during December. 
Although the State Courses of Study Committee is required by law 
to meet only once during the year, it often meets more frequently. 


Bulletin Production Workshops 


Curriculum materials recommended by the Courses of Study Com- 
mittee have been developed, in the main, in Bulletin Production 


21 Florida School Laws, 1946 (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Education, 


1946), sec. 233.01, pp. 154-57: 
22 “Report of Courses of Study Committee” (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department 


of Education, 1947), p. 2- (Mimeographed) 
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Workshops. These workshops have been sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education and the state universities. However, the first 
bulletin recommended? was produced at George Peabody College 
for Teachers by a committee of Florida teachers and a member of the 
State Department selected by the State Superintendent. It was 
financed by a grant from the General Education Board. The Florida 
Education Association shared in sponsoring the second bulletin pro- 
duced.*4 

Participants have been selected by the staff of the State Department 
from lists of individuals recommended by local school leaders. Work- 
shop production committees have included teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. The workshops have been held, as a rule, for six weeks, 
although the basic theory bulletin and the basic guides for the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schools were produced in workshops held 
for twelve weeks, Participants who so desired have been permitted 
to earn six semester hours of graduate credit. Many participants al- 
ready held higher degrees and did not desire credit. 

Each workshop has been provided with consultants who were spe- 
cialists in the subjects or areas in which bulletins were being pre- 
pared. These consultants have been supplied by the state universities, 
or when not available in the universities, they have been secured 
elsewhere. Professional materials have been made available by the 
State Department of Education and by the general and the curriculum 
libraries of the universities. 

Usually two or more production groups have been at work during 
the summer sessions of the universities. For these groups the State 
Department has provided a coordinator. His function has been to 
orient the participants and specialists and to keep the work of the 
groups consistent with the philosophy of the state curriculum pro- 
gram and with the recommendations of the Courses of Study Com- 
mittee. Members of the state supervisory staff have served both as 
coordinators and as consultants. At times it has been advisable to have 
a staff member of the universities serve as coordinator also. 

The following quotation from Moorer indicates the growth of, and 
the purposes served by, the Bulletin Production Workshops: 


i 28 A Guide for Exploratory Work (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1939). Prepared in 1938 under the chairmanship of M. L. Stone, then As- 
sistant Director of Instruction, now of Florida State University. 

24 Ways to Better Instruction in Florida Schools, 1939. 
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The production of curriculum materials on a cooperative basis began 
on a large scale with the launching of the Florida Program for the Im- 
provement of Schools in 1938. The production of materials was reduced 
during the period of World War II, but was resumed shortly afterwards. 
During the summer of 1947 six bulletins were prepared, three at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and three at Florida State University. Of these, four 
were new and two were revisions of earlier bulletins. During the summer 
of 1948 thirteen bulletins were developed, eight at Florida State Uni- 
versity and five at the University of Florida. Of these, eight were new and 
five were revisions. 

Data obtained from minutes of the Courses of Study Committee showed 
that more than three hundred personnel from various counties of the state 
participated in bulletin production groups during the summer of 1948. 
Eight members of the state staff served as full-time directors or coordi- 
nators of bulletin groups. Others served on call as consultants. 

The state staff and the Courses of Study Committee have considered 
that several purposes have been served by this method of developing cur- 
riculum materials. The more significant purposes have been considered 
to be (1) getting needed materials produced, (2) providing state-wide 
participation in developing curriculum materials, and (3) developing 
leadership among participants. It has been assumed that participants 
would give leadership in providing better interpretation and more effec- 
tive use of state department publications in their communities.”® 


State Textbook Rating Committee 


The quality and the type of textbooks used in a school system some- 
times determine the difference between an effective and an inadequate 
curriculum. The Florida law provides that textbooks in any given 
field may be adopted for a period as short as three years and no longer 
than seven years. The State Textbook Rating Committee, appointed 
by the State Board of Education upon the recommendation of the 
State Superintendent, is the legally designated body for examining 
and rating textbooks submitted for adoption. The Courses of Study 
Committee recommends the types of materials needed and the fields 
in which adoptions are to be made. 


The Textbook Rating Committee is . . - composed of seven members 
actively engaged in teaching or in the supervision of teaching in the pub- 
lic elementary schools, high schools, and teacher-training institutions of 
the state, and representing the major fields and levels in which changes 
in textbooks are to be made.” 

25 j y 

as Pi eae T ‘Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Education, 
1946), sec. 233.07, P- 157- 
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The State Superintendent and one other member of the State De- 
partment of Education, usually the Director of the Division of In- 
struction, are ex-officio and additional members of this committee. 
Other staff members may be called in as consultants. By law each 
committee is dissolved upon the completion of its recommendations, 
and a new committee is appointed three days prior to the next adop- 
tion. The recommendations of the Textbook Rating Committee are 
submitted to the state board of education for official action. 


State-Wide Councils 


In addition to the committees and groups described in the preced- 
ing pages two other groups having legal status have been directly con- 
cerned with the improvement of education within the state, and hence 
with curriculum development. These groups are the Teacher Educa- 
tion Advisory Council and the State Advisory Council on Education. 

The Teacher Education Advisory Council. This Council came into 
existence in 1937 and attained legal status in 1947. It is a body com- 
posed of 


. . . a representative designated by each of the institutions of higher 
learning in the State which offer courses for the preparation of teachers, 
one or more representatives from the State Department of Education and 
at least an equal number of persons connected with the public schools of 
the State who shall be appointed by the State Board on recommendation 
by the State Superintendent . . . 7” 


The duties assigned by law to the Council are as follows: 


1. To plan and conduct, in cooperation with the State Department of 
education and institutions of higher learning, studies relating to the 
selection, education, guidance and placement of school personnel 
a especially of instructional and administrative personnel in the 

tate. 

2, To submit to the State Superintendent and through him to the 
State Board, on or before January 1 of each year a report summariz- 
ing the findings of studies conducted during the year and proposing 


such recommendations for improvement in the program as are con- 
sidered desirable.?* 


During the years from 1938 to 1949 the Council has considered 
many problems which have had a direct relation to the development 


27 Laws of Florida, Acts of 1947, ch. 23726, sec. 231.10. 
28 Ibid. 
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of the curriculum. Among these problems have been extension of the 
supervisory program, in-service training of teachers through work- 
shops, resource-use education, narcotics education, and education in 
applied economics. Other problems affecting curriculum development 
significantly, if indirectly, have been programs for intern teachers, 
teacher recruitment, patterns of teacher education, broadening and 
extending the plan for graduate study for teachers, and requirements 
for certification. 

The State Advisory Council on Education. Following the comple- 
tion of its work in 1947, the Florida Citizens Committee *® was dis- 
solved. In the same year the legislature established a permanent cit- 
izens’ committee. The purpose, membership, and duties of the com- 
mittee according to the law are set forth in the following excerpt: 


... To aid in determining desirable standards and policies for educa- 
tion, in assuring satisfactory relationships among all phases of education, 
and in interpreting and promoting education throughout the State there 
is hereby created and established a lay advisory body known as the State 
Advisory Council on Education. This Council shall consist of seven 
prominent and representative citizens of the State appointed by the Gov- 
emor for four years overlapping terms beginning July 1, 1947 with the 
terms so arranged that two expire each year for three successive years and 
one expires the fourth year. The Council shall meet at least twice each 
year to consider current education problems and recommend to the State 
Board of Education needed policies, standards and improvements; such re- 
ports to be summarized in reports to be made available to the public peri- 
odically. . . . The State Superintendent shall serve as executive secretary 
and shall keep all records of the Council.® 


PARTICIPATION AND PROCEDURES 


Over the past twenty years participation by school and lay groups 
in the development of education in Florida has been continuous, in- 
creasing, and widespread. The program of curriculum revision inaug- 
urated in 1929 by the State Department of Education was a coopera- 
tive undertaking in which several hundred classroom teachers and 
administrators took part. Teachers at all levels of instruction and from 
every county participated. Representatives from lay groups were rela- 
tively few. It was not until 1932 that lay representation in programs 
for the improvement of education took on any significance. In that 

29Cf. Education and the Future of Florida (Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida Citizens 


Committee, 1947). 
30 Laws of Florida, Acts of 1947, ch. 23726, Sec. 228.15. 
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year the Continuing Education Council was established by the Flor- 
ida Education Association. It paved the way for the establishment of 
the Florida Citizens Committee in 1945. 

The membership of the Continuing Education Council is com- 
posed of representatives from the following groups: 


1. Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers 

2. Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 

3. Florida Department of the American Legion 

4. American Legion Auxiliary of Florida 

5. Florida Department, Veterans of Foreign Wars 

6. Florida Federation of Labor 

7. Florida Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 

8. Florida Non-Partisan League of Women Voters 

g. Florida Branch, American Association of University Women 

10. Florida Junior Chamber of Commerce 

11. Florida State Bar Association 

12. Educational Committee, State Chamber of Commerce 

13. Junior Order United American Mechanics 

14. Florida School Board Association 

15. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

16. Presidents of the University of Florida and of Florida State Uni- 
versity, together with the Dean of the School of Education of each 
of these institutions. : 

17. Prominent industrial laymen 

18. Florida Education Association, including representatives of Class- 
room Teachers, Elementary and Secondary Principles, and Superin- 
tendents.** 


Rie. From 1945 to 1947, 165 persons served on the state-wide commit- 
~~ tees of the Florida Citizens Committee. All school groups in the state 
and numerous state-wide lay groups such as those having representa- 
tive membership in the Continuing Education Council of the Florida 
Education Association were represented. Thousands of other school 
and lay citizens participated in local meetings, the purpose of which 
was to survey, to discuss, and to interpret school needs. Thousands of 
pupils participated by filling out questionnaires designed to discover 
what kind of curricular experiences the pupils wanted, what kind of 
teachers they thought most effective, and what they considered to be 
the weak and the strong points of the education provided for them by 
the existing schools. This effort to discover the pupils’ evaluation of 


31 “F.E.A. Reviews Its Past,” The Journal of the Florida Education Association, 
XXV, No. 4 (1948), 9. 
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the school was the first of its kind on a state-wide basis in Florida. 
For many years, however, it has been the policy of many schools in 
Florida to encourage pupil participation in planning for class and 
school-wide experiences. 


Pre- and Post-School Planning 


The tenth month of school provided by passage of the school laws 
of 1947 Cknown as the Minimum Foundation Program) is to be used 
for pre- and post-school planning by the total faculty of every school 
and every school system within the state. The attendance of all teach- 
ers is required. To be absent without penalty, a teacher must be on 
professional leave. The number permitted professional leave during 
these periods is limited. ' 

The practice generally obtaining throughout the state has been to 
devote the two weeks immediately prior to the opening of school, usu- 
ally August 15 through August 30, to planning for the ensuing school 
year, and two weeks in June to evaluation. During the pre-planning 
period such activities as the following have engaged the attention of 
teachers: 

1. General professional meetings in which (a) all members of a system, 
usually county-wide, are informed of progress made and of any 
changes in regulations and policy at the state and the local levels; 
(b) trends in education are discussed; Cc) suggestions for improve- 
ment are received from continuing committees; and (d) inspirational 
professional addresses are given by local, state, or national education 


and lay leaders. 
. Continuing committees or orga c 
o£ school-wide and/or county-wide significance. 


. Faculties plan the details for the immediate improvement of their 


v 


w 


schools. 5 
. Groups and individuals develop special instructional materials. 
. System-wide representative committees work on phases of the cur- 
riculum with the help of consultants. 


wt 


. Special committees work with lay groups on community problems, 


6. 

7. Groups explore the community in order to gather firsthand data for 
resource-use education. A 

8. Individual teachers and total faculty groups plan and carry out im- 
provements of the school environment. 

9. All teachers participate in a county-wide workshop. 


The post-planning period is used generally for evaluation of the 
year’s work. During this period many counties and many local sys- 


nized groups study selected problems” AY 
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tems have made notable progress in formulating plans to be executed 


_ during the next pre-planning period. 


Conferences 


Five state-wide conferences which have significance for curric- 
ulum development have become a regular feature of in-service educa- 
tion in Florida. They are the County Superintendents’ Conference, 
the Principals’ Conference, the Classroom Teachers’ Conference, the 
Supervisors Conference, and the Leadership Conference. By com- 
plying with certain requirements, participants may receive college 
credit at either the graduate or the undergraduate level. At these con- 
ferences hundreds of teachers, supervisors, and administrators par- 
ticipate in the discussion of pertinent educational problems and proj- 
ect plans for solving the problems as they affect the localities repre- 
sented, These conferences facilitate continuous development and 
evaluation of the curriculum. 

The pattern of work and study of each of the conferences is basi- 
cally the same: 


1. A representative committee working with a consultant plans the pro- 

gram of the conference, It selects for study problems which have 

been previously submitted by the membership of the conference. 

Representative committees are formed by choice of the members to 

study each problem selected. Subcommittees are formed if desirable. 

. Consultants are provided for each committee. 

. Time is allocated for committees to study. 

. The reports of the committees are submitted to the entire conference 
for discussion. 

. Revisions are made in the reports in light of the discussion and the 
suggestions. 

7. The revised reports are mimeographed and distributed to the mem- 

bers of the conference for further study. 


p 


n vbw 


The County Superintendents’ Conference. Four times a year for a 
period of three days the county superintendents meet in a study or 
work conference at the University of Florida. Professors of administra- 
tion ® at the state universities and staff members of the Division of 
Administration and Finance of the State Department of Education 


82 Professors of other fields serve as needed. Two men who have had major re- 
sponsibility for the direction of this conference are James L. Graham, Director of the 
Division of Administration and Finance, Florida State Department of Education, and 
R. L. Johns, Professor of School Administration, University of Florida. 
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serve regularly as consultants. As would be expected, the problems a! 
considered at this conference relate mainly to administration and’ 
finance. However, the policy of those responsible for planning is to’ ” 
include on the program of each conference problems directly con- ` “ 
cerned with the instructional program. Examples of this type of prob- 
lem or area are veterans’ education, home economics education, the 
changing educational program, and the community school. 

The Principals’ Conference. Like the conference for county super- 
intendents, the Principals’ Conference meets for a period of three 
days four times a year at the University of Florida. It is sponsored 
cooperatively by the Departments of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals of the Florida Education Association, the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and the State Department of Education. Organ- 
ized in 1947, it has the following purpose: 


. . . to increase the professional training of principals and to provide the 
machinery for widespread participation of principals in the study of edu- 
cational problems of state-wide significance.% 


According to the secretary ** of the Principals’ Association, attendance 
at the conferences has averaged over five hundred, approximately one 
half of the white principals in the state. 

An analysis of the reports of the Principals’ Conference shows that 
many of the activities are concerned with curriculum development. 
Among the problems which have been scheduled for continuing study 


are the following: 


1. Handbook for principals. This handbook, which is now in mimeo- 
graphed form, was planned by an authorized committee of princis A 
pals, studied by the entire conference, and revised by special com- ~ 
mittees selected for that purpose. It contains a chapter on curriculum 
development with suggested practices which principals might use 
to improve the curriculum in their schools. ieee 

2, Evaluation of the school program. Some of the study in this area 
has been devoted to the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards as preparation for the evalua- 
tion now taking place in the state. 


88 Moorer, op. cit., p. 149- Pa 

“E.B. eria EE Secretary of the Florida Education Association and 
a former field supervisor of the Flori State Department of Education. J. M. Leps, 
Professor of School Administration, University of Florida, has served continuously 
as an adviser to the planning committees of this conference. 
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3. Pre-service and in-service program of training for principals, de- 
signed to raise the qualifications of principals to the standards neces- 
sitated for implementation of the Minimum Foundation Program. 

4. Curriculum planning and programs of study. 

5. Use of special service units *® authorized by Florida State laws. 

6. Better practices reported in Florida schools. 

7. Kindergarten program, envisioned in the Minimum Foundation 
Program. 

8. Guidance. 

g. School-community relations. 

ro. Faculty planning. 

11. Problems of small schools. 

12. Problems of rural schools. 

13. Teacher nel. 

14. Salary policies for principals. 

15. Revision of school laws. 

The procedures utilized throughout the conferences have been con- 
sidered an important phase of the study. At least one consultant from 
either the State Department of Education or the state universities has 
been provided for each committee. Often out-of-state consultants 
have been provided. 

Classroom Teachers’ Conference. A recent development has been 
the Classroom Teachers’ Conference, inaugurated at the University 
of Florida ®* in 1948 at the request of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Florida Education Association. Designed to provide 
the opportunity for professional growth in service, this conference also 
enables classroom teachers to earn graduate or undergraduate credit. 
At present the enrollment is limited ** to 250 teachers who are se- 
lected by their county superintendents, principals, and supervisors. 
Membership is prorated among the counties of the state. The work of 
the Classroom Teachers’ Conference is carried on in small groups and 
in larger sessions called “clinics.” The procedures used are comparable 
to those employed by the county superintendents and the principals 
in their conferences. 

The following are some of the major problems considered by the 
Classroom Teachers’ Conference: 

85 Among the services studied have been year-round recreational and camping pro” 
grams and adult education. 

36 Kate V. Wofford, Professor of Elementary Education, at the University of 
Florida, has had the major responsibility of directing the planning of this conference. 


37 Tt is hoped that as additional facilities and staff become available and as desir- 
able machinery is worked out, the number of participants may be increased. 
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ro 


. Adapting the school to the child. 
. Ways the school and community can cooperate in meeting the basic 

needs of young children. 
3. Helping teachers understand children. 
4. Child growth and development. 
5. What Florida is doing for exceptional children. 
6. Health. 

7. Materials with which teachers in the middle grades should be 

familiar. 

8. A developmental reading program for the middle grades. 

9. Objectives of the modern school. 
10. Behavior of the adolescent. 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16, 


v 


. The secondary school curriculum. 

. The modern school’s relationship to the community. 
. Relations of teacher and supervisor. 

. Problems of the classroom teachers’ association. 

. Relations of teachers to teachers. 

. Relations of teachers and administrators. 


A phase of the three conferences described above which has im- 
plications for facilitating curriculum development in the state has 
been the practice of permitting and encouraging undergraduate and 
graduate students in education at the universities to participate in the 
conferences. This practice has enabled pre-service teachers to gain 
insight into the interrelatedness of the educational program and has, 
enabled them to experience group processes and techniques which © 
have been deemed especially conducive to professional growth. 

Conferences for Supervisors. Two conferences a year are held for 
supervisors. The first, which evolved from leadership conferences 
held prior to the enactment of legislation providing for a state-wide 
supervisory program,®® is known as the Leadership Training Confer- 
ence. Sponsored by the State Department of Education and Florida 
State University, it is held on the campus of the latter for a period of 
three weeks during the summer. As the name implies, the primary 
purpose of this conference is the professional development of super- 
visors. Each supervisor must attend the Leadership Training Confer- 
ence at least once in every three years. 

The following excerpt from Moorer describes the general proce- 
dure used. 

38 story and development of the Florida state super- 
sae tes Sor, Sate Supervision 1» Farida (Deco dite 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1949)- 
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‘The state supervisory staff, in cooperation with the staff of the college of 
education at Florida State University, has organized these conferences 
around the problems which appeared to be of greatest concern to the par- 
ticipants and to the staff. Working groups have been set up and partic‘ 
ipants asked to select in advance the areas in which they wished to do 
intensive small-group work. 

General meetings of the total group have been planned daily for the 
purpose of developing common understandings. Topics treated in the total 
group have been related to the broad general problems selected for the 
conference. In this manner work on the selected educational problems has 
been provided for in both large and small group situations. There has 
been recognition that the total experience of participants at such a con- 
ference can be educative. Therefore a variety of activities in both formal 
and informal situations has been provided.*° 


Major problems and areas of work stressed in the leadership confer- 
ences have been supervision; curriculum and instruction; human 
growth, development, and learning; personal improvement; materials 
and resources of instruction; the school plant and equipment; trans- 
portation; and the education of exceptional children. 

Leadership conferences for Negro supervisors have been held at the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes at Talla- 
hassee. They are similar to the conferences held for the white super- 
visors. 

The second conference held annually for supervisors is known as 
the Supervisors’ Conference. Sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and the University of Florida, it meets in January. 
supervisors participate in this conference. The main purposes are to 
evaluate supervisory programs, to discuss problems of concern to su- 
pervisors, to share experiences and materials, and to secure ideas for 
planning local programs. Consultants are provided by the State De- 
partment and the state universities. When it is deemed desirable, 
consultants are secured from other institutions and agencies. Some of 
the agencies which have provided resource people have been the Flor- 
ida State Board of Health, the American Red Cross, the State Wel- 
fare Board, the Department of Public Safety, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Florida Tuber- 
culosis Association, and the Florida Library Association. 

The program and activities of each of the conferences have been 
developed around a central theme. The themes have been as follows: 


89 Ibid., p. 106. 
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1946—“Why Pupils Do Not Learn and What to Do About It” 
1947—“The Vision in Supervision” 

1948—“The Community School” 

1949—“Turning Visions into Realities” 


The procedures used in selecting the themes and developing the pro- 
gram have been substantially the same as those used in the Leader- 
ship Training Conference. ; 

Annually a conference for Negro principals and supervisors meets 
at the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes. This 
conference, developed under the leadership of the State Supervisor 
of Negro Education, was inaugurated in 1930. It is directed toward 
developing leadership for meeting the problems Negro schools face. 


County Workshops 


The increase in the number of County Workshops held annually 
in Florida has accelerated teacher participation in the state program 
of curriculum development. In 1948 twenty counties held workshops 
for white teachers, four counties for Negro teachers. In the same year 
3,047 teachers participated in County Workshops. Since 1945 two- 
thirds of Florida’s sixty-seven counties have held at least one work- 
shop, and one county has held six. Had more staff members from the 
state universities been available to serve as directors and consultants, 
the number of counties holding workshops would have been greater. 

Two legal provisions have contributed to the increasing use by 
county boards of the workshop as an in-service education procedure. 
First, in 1945 the State Legislature provided scholarships to be used 
by local boards for the professional development of teachers in serv- 
ice. The number of scholarships available annually was equal to.one- 
third of the number of teachers employed by the board. Second, and 
far more significant, the legislature in 1947 provided that the annu 
period of service by teachers be extended to ten months, one month 
of which was to be used for professional development directly related 
to the immediate improvement of schools.*° A third factor contribut- _ 
ing to the popularity of the County Workshop was the policy adopted 
by the state universities which granted credit at the graduate and the 
undergraduate levels for work done in workshops. This policy, com- 
bined with the higher standards of certification, encouraged teachers 


40 Laws of Florida, Acts of 1947; ch. 23726, sec. 236.02, No. 3- 
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to raise their rank at the same time that they were working to improve 
their schools. 

With few exceptions, the County Workshops have been sponsored 
and operated cooperatively by the local county board, the State De- 
partment of Education, the state universities, and the general ex- 
tension division of the universities.4t The director of the workshop is 
a member of the staff of one of the state universities. Consultants may 
be secured from universities within and without the state but must be 
approved by the sponsors. Members of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment lend assistance in planning the workshop, suggesting consult- 
ants and materials, helping interpret the workshop to the local com- 
munity, addressing the entire workshop group, serving as consultant 
to study groups, participating in discussion, and assisting in the prep- 
aration of the workshop report. 

Major emphases in the workshops are usually from two sources. 
Problems of special concern to the county and to the individual 
schools are studied; and developments in the state program also re- 
ceive attention. For example, many workshops have given attention 
to child growth and development, resource-use education, guidance, 
and the community, within the same year that these areas were re- 
ceiving major emphasis in the Principals’, Classroom Teachers’, and 
Supervisors’ Conferences. ; 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


In order to assist principals, teachers, and supervisors to develop 
better programs for their schools, the Florida State Department of 
Education has guided the development of, and published, within the 
past decade, more than fifty curriculum bulletins. These bulletins 
may be classified under the following general categories: 


1. Basic philosophy and theory bulletins. 

2, Basic guides to curriculum programs in the elementary school. 
3. Basic guides to curriculum programs in the secondary school. 
4. Guides to subject areas. 

5. Guides to getting the most from special services. 

6. Guides to community cooperation. 

7. Guides to implementation of the state curriculum program. 


8. Special textbooks. 


a For a full account of the plan, see “Leadership Conference on County Work- 
shops” (Gainesville, Fla.: General Extension Division of the Universities, 1947)- 
(Mimeographed) 


ee 
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The point of view held by the State Department with respect to the 
use of the curriculum bulletins has tended to be that expressed by the 
state superintendent in the foreword of Ways to Better Instruction in 
Florida Schools, published in 1939: 


... This bulletin is presented to the teachers and administrators 
throughout Florida with the hope that it will enable individuals and total 
school groups to face boldly and intelligently those problems of adjusting 
the school program to meet the new conditions which have come about by 
social changes in the nation, the state and community. This bulletin is 
primarily for faculty study groups who wish to rethink their philosophy 
in determining the needs of pupils and community and in constructing a 
school program which is conditioned to meet these needs. 

It is my belief that the statewide use of this procedure will reveal for 
Florida a pathway to a new educational program, a democratic school pro- 
gram which will be alive and interesting and more worthwhile to parents, 
teachers, and pupils. By its very nature such a program will keep our 
schools up with the times through a process of continuous study and re- 
vision of what is being taught. Unless school people conceive of the im- 
provement of instruction as continuous through planning and discussion 
and revising in light of future developments, this bulletin will have failed 
to do what is hoped. It must be noted, however, that this bulletin in 
itself serves only to keep us all pointed in the same general direction.*? 


In addition to the state curriculum bulletins, the State Department 
has encouraged the production by county groups, and by special proj- 
ects undertaken by the universities, of materials of local significance. 


Basic Philosophy and Theory Bulletin 


The preparation of Bulletin No. 1, A Guide for Exploratory Work, 
which was prepared in the summer of 1938 by a committee of Florida 
teachers under the direction of the Assistant Director of Instruction 
of the State Department,‘ revealed the need to prepare for the guid- 
ance of all groups seeking to revise and develop the curriculum at the 
various levels of instruction a bulletin setting forth the basic philos- 
ophy, the scope of the curriculum, desirable types of organization, and 
basic procedures. This bulletin, Ways to Better Instruction in Florida 
Schools, was prepared in the summer of 1939 at the University of 
Florida by a group of representative teachers and principals under the 
direction of staff members of the State Department of Education and 

42 Colin English, in Foreword to Ways to Better Instruction in Florida Schools, 


P. vi. en 
48M. L. Stone, now Professor of Education at Florida State University. 
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the University of Florida.** It set forth an analysis of the problems— 
state, national, and international—which should challenge Florida - 
schools; a basic point of view, or philosophy and objectives; aids 
which a school might use in defining its objectives; suggested meth- 
ods of organizing or reorganizing instruction, including the core cur- 
riculum; relationships of the school and the community; a discussion 
of the significance of guidance and ways of developing a guidance 
program; definition and explanation of large-unit teaching, including 
suggested and illustrative procedures; methods of evaluation; and sug- 
gestions for growth in service. 

The point of view developed in this bulletin and the procedures 
used in producing it have served as a guide to subsequent production 
committees. The procedure used in developing the bulletin may be 
described briefly as follows: 


1. The full committee spent the first week of the twelve used to com- 
plete the bulletin in general daily sessions, forenoon and afternoon, 
in defining the purpose and the scope of the bulletin. No specific 
plans had been prepared by the leaders prior to the first meeting of 
the full committee. It was felt that the plans for the bulletin should 
emerge from democratic discussion by all the participants, Faith in 
democratic processes used by a group committed to a purpose was 
strong. 

2. The next two weeks were spent by the committee in daily group 
meetings, subcommittee meetings, and individual study of pertinent 
publications, the goal for the period being completion of the outline 
of the bulletin. 

3. Subcommittees were selected from the group to prepare the outlined 
chapters. For six weeks they studied, conferred, and wrote. The 
tentative chapters were mimeographed, ‘ 

4. The subcommittees then submitted the chapters to the entire com- 

mittee for critical review. 

. In light of the suggested revisions by the committee, the subcom- 

mittees prera the final draft of their chapters. 

6. The final draft of the bulletin was edited for publication by one of 

the consultants. F 

7. The edited draft was submitted to the State Courses of Study Com- 

mittee for approval. 


wa 


This procedure has been followed, in the main, in the production of 
subsequent bulletins, with two exceptions. The time allowed for 
44 The director was M. L. Stone. The consultants were Clara M. Olson, Associate 


Professor of Education, University of Florida, and W. T. Edwards, then of the State 
Department of Education, now Professor of Education, Florida State University. 
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initial planning has been reduced; other production committees have 
worked only six weeks, as a rule. Much of the initial planning has of 
necessity become the responsibility of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the consultants from the state universities. 
The philosophy and general direction followed in the subsequent bul- 
letins have been in harmony with this bulletin; therefore, less time 
has been required for thinking through a basic point of view. 


Basic Guide for the Elementary School 


In the year following the production of Ways to Better Instruction 
in Florida Schools, a group of elementary teachers and principals, 
under the guidance of a consultant *® from the State Department of 
Education, produced at Florida State University A Guide to Improved 
Practices in Florida Elementary Schools. This bulletin was planned to 
assist faculties of elementary schools to develop a better curriculum 
through improvement of every aspect of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion throughout the school. It emphasizes changing conditions that 
set new purposes for the elementary school; the child and his develop- 
ment; providing for individual and group guidance; criteria for eval- 
uating plans for organization of the curriculum; using experiences in 
the language arts, the social studies, science, numbers, art, music, and 
healthful living to promote child growth; criteria for evaluating ex- 
periences in the several areas; and ways of promoting the professional 
growth of the individual teacher and the faculty as a group. 


Basic Guide for the Secondary School 


At the same time that the basic guide for the elementary schools 
was being produced, a comparable bulletin, A Guide to a Functional 
Program in the Secondary School, was prepared at the University of 
Florida, The production committee was composed of secondary 
school teachers and principals, who worked under the guidance of a 
consultant *° from the University. The bulletin was planned to assist 
decade has had the major responsibility 
for the elementary schools. Others 
of the program are Mildred 
ion, now of Florida State 
Department of Educa- 


45 W. T. Edwards, who during the past 
for guiding the production of curriculum materials 
who as consultants have contributed notably to this phase of 
Swearingen, formerly of the State Department of Educati 
University; and Sara Lou Hammond, formerly of the State 


tion, now a county supervisor. i Ae 


46 Clara M. Olson. Other i 
areas to which they have contributed are E. Benton Salt and B. K. Stevens, physical 
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school faculties to study the impact of the culture upon the school, 
the nature of learning, the needs of youth, and ways of organizing 
instruction. It suggested methods which a school faculty might use in 
defining the philosophy of a school; in developing a functional pro- 
gram; in planning scope, sequence, and instruction in the various 
subject areas included in the school program; in planning for con- 
tinuous evaluation; and in developing a professional staff. 


Guides to Subject Areas 


In addition to the basic theory bulletin and the general curriculum 
bulletin for elementary and secondary schools, the State Department 
of Education has published cooperatively developed bulletins in all 
of the major subject areas. Among the bulletins which have proved 
especially helpful to individuals and faculty groups are the following: 


For elementary school: Arithmetic in the Elementary School, 1942. 
Social Studies in the Elementary School, 1944. A Guide to Teaching 
Science in the Elementary School, 1948. 

For secondary school: Everyday Living, 1942. A Brief Guide to Teach- 
ing Business Education in the Secondary School (Revised), 1948. 
A Guide to the New Technology in Industrial Arts, 1948. A Guide 
to the Teaching of Homemaking, 1948. A Brief Guide to Teaching 
Science for the Secondary Schools, 1948. A Brief Guide for the 
Teaching of Social Studies (Revised), 1949. A Guide to Teaching 
Physical Education in the Secondary School (Third Edition), 1949. 
Music in Florida, 1949. 

For elementary and secondary schools: Experiencing the Language Arts, 
1949. 

Throughout this past decade of intensive curriculum development _ 
in Florida, it has been the policy of production committees working on ~ 
bulletins for the elementary and the secondary schools to confer dur- 
ing the production period in order to provide insofar as possible for 
a continuous program. Elementary bulletins usually have been pre- 
vared at Florida State University; secondary bulletins, at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. In the summer of 1949, it was decided to keep to- 
gether in one workshop the committees working on the same subject 
area at the two levels. Experiencing the Language Arts was the result 
of this type of organization. 


education and health; Walter R. Williams, Jr., industrial arts; John H. Moorman, 
business education; Margaret W. Boutelle, language arts; Cleva J. Carson, music; 
W. A. Gager, mathematics; and W. L. Goette, science. 
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Special Service Bulletins 


To assist teachers, principals, and supervisors to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the values and possibilities in the school lunch, a 
representative committee prepared at Florida State University in the 
summer of 1948 Growing Through School Lunch Experiences.” 
Cooperating with the committee were representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Florida State Board of Health, 
and the State Agricultural Extension Service. The bulletin abounds 
in practical suggestions for integrating the school lunch program 
with the daily living and learning of the children. 

Library books and other materials are essentials in any curriculum 
program. Florida curriculum leaders have been cognizant of this 
principle. To aid teachers at all levels to secure, choose, and use 
books, the state supervisor of library services +° has developed, with 
the aid of curriculum committees, Recommended Library Books for 
Florida Schools, 1949. 


Guides to Community Cooperation 


An example of bulletins designed to develop community under- 
standing and cooperation is Avenues of Understanding, sponsored 
by the Florida State Department of Education, the Florida Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the Florida Education Association. 
Other organizations and agencies which participated in the planning 
of this bulletin and provided consultative services were the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the American Federation of Labor, the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Florida Medical Association, the 
State Board of Health, the Salvation Army, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The production committee, which was representative of various 
community agencies concerned with the welfare of youth, worked 
under a chairman who had had experience in working democratically 
in bulletin production.** The purpose of the bulletin is to stimulate 
study of community problems and to suggest ways by which the 
efforts of community agencies might be coordinated. 


epartment of Edu- 


41 The consultants were Mrs. Thelma Flanagan of the State D 
Broward County. 


cation and Mrs. Ruth Dichtenmueller, Supervisor of Instruction, 
48 Sarah Krentzman, also on the staff of Florida State University. 


49C, Marguerite Morse, Supervisor of Science and Mathematics, Pinellas County. 
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The first section of the bulletin presents a discussion of community 
problems which have a bearing on the welfare of youth, describes 
ways of discovering the resources available to meet the problems, and 
suggests techniques for coordinating the resources. The second sec- 
tion, prepared primarily for use by P.T.A. study groups, focuses at- 
tention upon the home in its relation to the school. The third section 
explains the system of public education in Florida. It is designed 
primarily for the use of study groups of the cooperating agencies. 

This bulletin, prepared in 1940, has been widely used by lay 
groups. By increasing the layman’s understanding of the school 
system it has served its purpose. 


Guides to Implementation of the Curriculum Program 


Another type of material produced under the guidance of the 
State Department of Education is the guide designed primarily to 
facilitate the initiation of a new program, to deepen teachers’ under- 
standing of a given subject area, or to provide specific guidance for 
emergency teachers. Examples of materials which serve one or more 
of these purposes are the following: Guide for Organizing and Devel- 
oping Kindergartens in Florida, 1948. Developing a Program for 
Education of Exceptional Children in Florida, 1948. Living and 
Learning Democracy in School, 1948. Developing Understandings - 
for Living in the Air Age, 1946. A Guide to Teaching in the Primary 


Grades, 1944. A Guide to Teaching in the Intermediate Grades, ue 


1944. A Wartime Program in Mathematics and Physics, 1942. 


Other State Curriculum Materials 


Of particular significance has been the emphasis given to resource- 
use education. To make the approach to resource-use education 
„realistic and effective, the State Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with other state and local agencies prepared Florida: Wealth or 
Waste? This publication differs from the bulletins heretofore de- 
scribed. It contains an abundance of factual data gathered from 
many sources. It aids pupils to apply the data to resource-use."° 
Pinellas Resources, sponsored by a county board, is illustrative of the 
emphasis on resource-use materials at the local level. The State De- 


50 This bulletin was prepared under the direction of Henry F. Becker, Associate 
Professor of Geography, Florida State University. 
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partment of Education provided part-time consultants for the com- 
mittee which produced this bulletin.5* 

Publications such as Florida School Laws, 1946 and Education and 
the Future of Florida have tended to increase the effectiveness of the 
entire curriculum program. While these publications are not pri- 
marily curriculum materials, they do affect, at times, the direction 
the curriculum will take. 


News Bulletins 

In order to keep teachers, supervisors, and administrators informed 
of policies, regulations, and news items of interest, the State De- 
partment of Education publishes regularly two bulletins. These 
bulletins are the Florida School Bulletin and Supervisory News 
Notes. : 

The Florida School Bulletin was issued first in 1937-1938 in mimeo- 
graphed form as a monthly “Principals’ Bulletin.” The following year 
it became the Florida School Bulletin and was issued twice a month 
in printed form. Since 1940 it has been issued monthly except in 
July, August, and September. It is distributed without charge to the 
county superintendents, principals, and supervisors whose names 
appear in the Florida Educational Directory? Topics to which all 
or the major portion of one or more issues have been presented may 
be classified under the headings (1) curriculum and instruction, 
(2) materials of instruction, (3) resource-use education, (4) admin- 
istration, and (5) evaluation. ee 

The Supervisory News Notes, prepared by the coordinator of the 

¿state supervisory program, is distributed in mimeographed form each 
‘month to the supervisors and consultants from the state universities 
who assist from time to time in the supervisory program. It contains 
such items as personal news of interest, notices of meetings of concern 
to supervisors, announcements of change in personnel, short TEVIS 
of curriculum materials, and brief discussions of the purposes, policies, 
and progress of the supervisory program. 
EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the state program of curriculum development is con- 
tinuous. It is implicit in the procedures and techniques used in 

51 Editor was Mary I. Bainum, County Supervisor, Pinellas County. Published by 


Pinellas Cor Board, i A 1 
52 Published annually, te State Department of Education, usually in October. 
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developing the program. The work of the Florida Citizens Commit- 
tee"? was largely that of evaluation. The report of progress ®* re- 
quested by the State Advisory Council on Education is evaluative in 
nature. The annual appraisal of curriculum needs by the State 
* Courses of Study Committee is indicative of the fact that evaluation is 
recognized as a continuous responsibility. No procedure, or machin- 
ery, for formal evaluation has been set up; however, study groups, con- 
ferences, and production committees evaluate as they progress. 


CHANGING EMPHASES 


The state program of curriculum development in Florida has been 
ongoing and continuous. Varying emphases have characterized it. 
For example, the program began with emphasis on the improvement 
of instruction; it has extended this concept to include the improve- 
ment of the education of all the people and the improvement of the 
quality of living in Florida communities. Whereas formerly it em- 
phasized primarily the techniques and materials of classroom instruc- 
tion, while not neglecting these it has come to lay stress upon demo- 
cratic procedures and techniques requisite for the development of 
competent leadership at all levels, thereby enabling local units to 
meet more constructively than otherwise would be possible the spe- 
cific needs of their schools and communities. It has stressed the in- 
service education of teachers and has worked diligently to develop 
procedures effective in aiding teachers to grow professionally. 

Looking back over the past twenty years of curriculum develop- 
ment in Florida, leaders in education will undoubtedly agree with 
the Roman historian: great achievements arise from small beginnings. 

58 Cf. Education and the Future of Florida (Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida Citizens 
Committee, 1947). 


54 A Progress Report to the People (Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1949). 
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THE MICHIGAN CURRICULUM PROGRAM— 
A CASE HISTORY* 


In the United States of America each of the federated states carries 
a unique responsibility in regard to education. Consequently, state 
programs for the improvement of instruction are in a class by them- 
selves and are not to be compared with programs operated by local 
school districts. ‘The state finds itself in the peculiar position of being 
centrally responsible for the public education function and yet of 
having delegated the operation of the program largely to local units. 
This situation conditions state operations and is interpreted variously 
in the different states. The culture of the region, the amount of fiscal 
support channeled through state bureaus, restrictions placed upon 
grants-in-aid to districts, methods of controlling or inspiring teaching 
Zall have to be taken into account in studying any one of the state 
school systems. Because of this variety in the forty-eight states and in 
the six geographical and cultural regions that constitute this country, 
the story of the educational program of any one of our federated states 
is a fascinating one, whether viewed from the social, or the educa- 
tional, or the political point of view. i 
Beginning with the great economic depression there arose a series 
of state programs for the improvement of instruction. Their origin 
was based upon a sharply felt need for better education on the one 
hand and dissatisfaction with traditional procedures of state educa- 
tional administration on the other hand. The fool’s paradise of the 
twenties, followed as it was by the social and economic dislocation of 
the early thirties, threw into bold relief in Michigan the traditional 
character and the ineffectiveness of the leadership program. It was a 
leadership program based upon implicit faith in a continuing financial 
support of education, upon a set of directives or courses of study tell- 


* This report was prepared by G. ROBERT Koopman, Associate 
State Superentendent, Department of Public Instruction of Michigan. 
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ing how people should teach, and upon a preparatory program for 
teachers based upon typical but inadequate standards. 

The first shock came when citizens and school people realized that 
the great dependence upon the property tax meant that the schools 
were bankrupt. Refinancing the schools from state sources meant a 
great deal of social justification of the new taxes which were required. 
This was especially so since Michigan resorted to the sales tax, which 
was effective but unpopular so far as consumers were concerned. As 
a part of this reform in school support there appeared a study of the 
goals of education in Michigan. Leaders of the various constituent 
groups of the Michigan culture—farmers, laborers, businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, and professional people—not only helped put the schools 
on a better fiscal basis but also participated to some degree in thinking 
through the purposes of education. Although there was a change of 
administration at the end of two years (in 1935), the new adminis- 
tration upon the advice of educators in local units established the 
Michigan Curriculum Program, which was designed to implement 
the goals of education previously developed. 

Policies and procedures changed markedly from those of the pre- 
depression days. Pupil needs, social conditions, creative teaching, local 
responsibility, lay participation, came clearly into the picture. A Cur- 
riculum Steering Committee was appointed, representing a few state 
institutions and the two major administrative groups—the superin- 
tendents of schools and the county commissioners of schools. This 
committee immediately set up a publications program and appointed 
production committees. The purpose of these committees was to pre- 
pare materials which would summarize the findings of educational 
research and their implications, and social trends and their implica- 
tions. At the same time (1936) a compromise document called In- 
structional Guide for Elementary Schools was published to replace the 
various directives which had been used in the elementary schools. 


A COMMUNITY SCHOOL POLICY WAS DEVELOPED 
In addition to these movements, there evolved during the first three 
years at the state level a keen appreciation of the community school 
movement. By 1938 the community school movement had been 
clearly expressed in both the State Department of Public Instruction 
administrative policy and in the Michigan Curriculum Program. This 
movement soon began to affect district organization, plant planning, 


at that time: 


The Department is stressing the evaluation of the present curriculum 


and has adopted a general administrative policy designed to further the de- 
velopment of community school units and also a functional community- 
connected curriculum. . . . The policy is quoted in full. 


D 


ES 


Sg 


n 


. Criteria for the planning, improving and appraising 


. The relationships of the Department with local schools are based upon 


the service concept of educational leadership. This concept is inclusive 
and democratic and should take precedence over such concepts as in- 
spection, supervision, direction, the dissemination of rulings or direct 
evaluation of local programs by outside agencies. 

It is appropriate that the Department deal at all times with total educa- 
tional needs of a given school system. This implies that departments or 
courses will not be treated as units but as parts of a total educational 
offering of a given school. This in turn means that the Department is 
concerned with unmet educational needs as well as the effectiveness of 
the present program. 


. The local community is responsible for planning, executing, and ap- 


praising its educational organization and curriculum. The Department 
functions by supplementing local guidance and leadership in the plan- 
ning and appraising activities. TW A 
grams should be derived from the community. This implies that the 
community is the basic social institution and the source of social La 
Educational recommendations should be developed and tested by su 

community values. i f 

The Department is primarily concerned with constant improvement i 
the use of facilities and personnel rather than in the meeting of rela- 


. Evaluation of local programs shall be made in terms of local objectives. 
. The program of 


consultation of the Department comprehends practi- 
rofessional membership of the Department and oper- 
ates as a unit so far as the local school is concerned. The determination 
of the needs to be met and the general arrangements for consultation 
are considered to be the responsibility 


ing as a representative of his constituent groups— 
the faculty, and the community as a whole. EE 


cally the entire 


. The Department will encourage educational institutions ou 


SIA ; i cee ener 
community such as institutions of higher education and vocation? 


tutes to deal directly with individual applicants rather than with thé 
community edge institution, provided that the educational insti 
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i 
tution should afford services for individuals and outside educational 
institutions.* 


Local Development Became the Focus of Attention 


_ During the first years the program was judged successful largely on 
‘the basis of the extent of its activities and the number of its publica- 
* “tions, but there gradually appeared a well-defined criterion. This cri- 
i terion was the number of community schools that had significant cur- 
-riculum programs. Thus the local program became more and more a 
' . focus of attention. When judged by local results, the publications 
: program did not look so successful, and the weakness of publications 
and of spreading research results often obtained in laboratory situa- 
-i tions became more apparent. The service aspect of the state educa- 
„tional agencies became more important, and control aspects dwindled 

. in importance. 


THE PROGRAM GRADUALLY DEVELOPED 
A MORE COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


As time passed the activities of the ptogram expanded and more 
sand more persons were involved in it. Instead of the single committee 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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CHART I, ADVISORY CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


which started the program in 1935, several committees were set to 
work. Chart I, from the Third Report of Progress previously cited, 


‘1 The Michigan Curriculum Program, Third Report of Progress (Lansing, Mich.: 
Department of Public Instruction, 1939), pp. 4-5. 
a 
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shows the organization of the program in 1939. Through an increase 
in the membership of the Curriculum Steering Committee and 
through the addition of curriculum consultants and members of sub- 
committees, many teachers, laymen, and professional organizations 
were brought into the program in a very active sense. et 


A BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL POLICY WAS EVOLVED 


During this same period it became very apparent that a good bit of i., 
the confusion concerning psychological and philosophical assumptions» ~ 
was unnecessary. Hence an activity was set up to involve many peo: 
ple in formulating a basic instructional policy for the Michigan Gurs: 
riculum Program. Committee meetings and conferences proved that”: 
there was a growing consensus in Michigan in regard to purposes and.» 
methods of education. After several revisions, there was published 
Bulletin No. 314, Basic Instructional Policy for the Michigan Cur”, i 
riculum Program. This policy has stood the test of time, which indi- ~, +. 
cates that agreement is growing as time passes. The following ques- 
tions about education were answered forthrightly in the bulletin. A p 
quotation under each question will indicate the educational and philo- 
sophical choice made. : yi 


What is education for? : nih 
The individual member of society, young or old, should be the focal 
point of educational effort. The preservation and development of both 
the individual and society demand that every normal individual develop 
the abilities and characteristics essential to effective social living ina 
democracy. These abilities and characteristics translated into aims may =| i 
be stated as: EUY 
1. The Objectives of Self-Realization l Spon 
2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility ° : 
These purposes of education are accepted because they express and im- 
plement the ideals of American democracy. 
How shall the decisions be made as to what experiences should be pro- 
vided for the learner? 
The learning experiences chosen to constitute th 
among the many possible activities should: 
2 Basic Instructional Policy for the Michigan 
Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, 1941). 
3 See The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
tional Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
. 


e curriculum from 


Curriculum Program (Lansing, 
prepared by the Educa- 
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1. Sample all major areas of living. 

2, Be suited to the purposes, needs, abilities, and special limitations of 
the individual learner. A 

3. Take account of the characteristics of the local community. 

4. Be selected cooperatively by all persons involved in the educational 
situation. 

5. Be chosen in the light of such objective evidence as may be obtain- 
able regarding the effectiveness of different types of experiences in 
attaining the aims of education. À 


State and community planning should provide for continuing study of 
the problems involved in making such decisions and should lead to the 
establishment of policies in accordance with which classroom planning 
W may be carried on. These policies should include the decision (a) as to 
- the relative emphasis on experiences in the different areas of living in 
terms of their probable contribution to educational objectives, and (hb) 

as to the degree and type of participation of agents concerned. 


What types of experiences and what organization of these experiences 
bring about the most effective learning? 


L. Effective learning may be expected in situations where the learning ex- 
perience is relatively complete and the learner acquires guides for future 
action. Further, the learning that takes place through a particular ex- 
perience depends largely on the degree to which the experience pro- 
motes the attainment of the current purposes of the learner. Both organ- 
ization and motivation for learning grow out of these current purposes: 
These pupil purposes, however, serve as potent aids to learning rather 
than as basic determiners of the experiences to be provided. 


What is the role of the teacher in the instructional program? 


The teacher should guide pupils in their purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating of learning activities. As children manifest interests | 
and purposes of merit, it is the teacher's place to assist them in discovery 
of related purposes, and in planning that leads to successful accomplish- 
ment. This is a cooperative task for teacher and pupils, each supplying 
his part to insure the highest possible learning experiences for every 
child in the group. 


ee 


"How can individual parents help to improve instruction? 


‘The parent is recognized as the person who has the greatest personal in- 
terest in the proper education of the child. The parent can contribute to 
the improvement of learning in three strategic ways, namely, (a) by i 
helping his child secure school experiences adjusted to his needs and by 
reinforcing school learning in the home, (b) by supporting all worthy 
movements designed to improve the local educational program, and (Q) 
by enriching the home environment and by planning family activities s° 
es 
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that the family situation encourages a variety of worthwhile learning j 
activities. 

How can community agencies help improve instruction? 
Educational planning must take into account both the limitations and 
the potentialities of the culture in which individuals find themselves. 
Educational planning must be, therefore, coextensive with community 
planning. This implies that all community agencies, including organ-s 
ized special interest groups and community governmental departments, 
should be aware of the educational implications of community functions 
and the need for cooperative planning for education.* 


The Michigan Curriculum Program tended from the first to avoid . 
specific statements of scope and sequence, or specific course of study 
outlines, ‘The statement of basic instructional policy tended to provide: ki 
some theoretical basis or rallying point for all of those persons who 
were committed for one reason or another to curticulum change. It 
also for the first time provided official recognition and gave compre- 
hensive expression to the community school policy as it applied to in- 
struction, The statement on instructional policy paired with the 
administrative policy previously quoted gave rather full expression to 
a plan of community school education. 

There are, of course, individuals who believe in another philosophy 
and another psychology. Their views are well illustrated by a quota- 
tion from a reply to a recent questionnaire sent to county superin- 
tendents: 

It is my firm conviction that the Department of Public Instruction 
should prepare, or cause to be printed and published, a Course of Study 
for Kindergarten-8th, of Minimum Essentials. My reason for this convic- _ 
tion is that the faculty and the Superintendent in our class D and C 
schools have neither the time nor knowledge of curriculum planning to do 
the job. Consequently, the goals in the various elementary subjects vary 
tremendously from school to school. This condition weakens our elemen- 
tary program, in my opinion. 
This range of opinions that exists in regard to instruction has been a 
matter of constructive concer from the first. 

Citizenship Became the Over-arching Objective of the Program 
The belief in citizenship as an over-arching objective of the Mich- 
igan Curriculum Program has been evidenced throughout the pro- 


4 Basic Instructional Policy for the Michigan Curriculum Program, pp- 36- 
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gram through statements of purpose and value, but more importantly 
through the many projects designed to emphasize the social aspects 
of instruction. The program started during a great depression and 
lived through the crucial test of World War II. It has been affected 
by social events in many ways. Rights, obligations, and practices of 
citizenship have been stressed throughout the program. Such publica- 
tions as Michigan's Future Citizens, Michigan Today, Democracy in 
Action, Building Better Citizens, and The Constitution and Social 
Life in Michigan, as well as numerous planning conferences of lay 
and educational personnel, attest to the sincerity of the effort to stress 
citizenship. The results have never been entirely satisfactory, but 
this may be ascribed to cultural trends, to the lag in teacher educa- 
tion, and to the relative newness of the effort to teach citizenship. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE STATE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY WERE RE-EXAMINED 

As in every state, the responsibilities of the state educational author- 

ities for good instruction have a legal and constitutional background. 

When it was decided to depart from the exercise of control in the 

instructional field by the state office, a study was made of the statutory 
and legal background. Results were expressed in a statement en- ,: 
titled “Principles Governing Administrative Procedure for the State i 
Curriculum Program.” * The following quotations are noteworthy: 
t 


IIL. Function of the state in curriculum development. The state has 
delegated executive authority for carrying out the educational program, 
within certain prescribed limits, to the local school unit. The function of 
the Department of Public Instruction with respect to curriculum is there- | 
fore primarily developmental rather than executive in character. j 


Section V of the same report lists the following methods upon which 
the program should rely: 


1. Assist schools in the continuous validation of objectives in terms off ad 
social and individual needs. gi 
2. Assist schools in acquiring greater proficiency in the selection of ap- 
propriate learning activities. i 
. Assist schools in perfecting evaluation procedures. N 
. Orient and assist local curriculum studies. | 
. Assist schools in the use and interpretation of locally-obtained data. 
. Make valuable curriculum materials available to local groups. i 
4 Ninety-Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (Lansing, 
Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, 1938), pp. 33-35. 
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. Encourage the establishment and proper use of demonstration cen- 

ters. er 

. Seek to coordinate the efforts of all organizations having curriculum 

interests. 

g. Aid in bringing together the findings of existing educational re- 
search and in encouraging teachers to modify their teaching prac- 
tices in the light of these findings. 

10. Engage in exploratory activities to discover areas in which research 
should be undertaken, and carry on or encourage research in those 
areas. 

11. Take responsibility for promoting the exchange of ideas among: 
schools. 

12. Participate in regional curriculum studies. 

13. Aid the schools in the social interpretation of education. 


Col S 


Naturally, the process of interpretation and application of this non- 
authoritarian plan and the changing of practices entailed has stretched 
over the span of years that has passed since the statement was written. 
It is still going on. It would be burdensome to the reader to tell the 
story of the experience of the program with each of the techniques 
mentioned in the policy statement and of the many others that were 
attempted. For the last several years it has been apparent that one 
of the techniques has colored the entire program. This technique of 
informal socialized conferences and workshops will be discussed in 
detail. 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS FURTHERED IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Receiving impetus from the demonstration research studies, the 
idea of democratically conducted working groups meeting 1n situations 
where informal relationships exist has taken hold in connection with 
every activity of the program. Through the use of this bin 
© thousands of teachers, research specialists, administrators, specia Pi 
from community and extra-community agencies, and laymen have : i 
come a part of the program. Hundreds of these conferences take 
place, involving from 25 to 150 people at a time. They last veh 
days to six weeks. More and more they are being sponsored y Pa 
viduals and voluntary groups. A hundred or so, depending ie ete 
nition, are sponsored each year by institutions of higher pied 
Another hundred or so are sponsored by voluntary agencies, an 


when no voluntary agency has assumed the responsibility the central 
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committees of the program usually provide the sponsorship or co- 
sponsorship and the dynamic leadership. 

Pre-planning committees, fairly large in number, are usually ap- 
pointed. The conference is generally announced solely in terms of a 
purpose rather than in terms of a program. Ofttimes outlines of the 
program or agenda are prepared shortly before the workshop con- 
venes, but sometimes no agenda are prepared in advance at all, and the 
group sets up the program on the ground. 

The problem census, the very brief discussion group designed to 
start participation, the continuing study or production group, the 
stimulatory panel discussion, the general session designed to appraise 
the conference and to plan next steps, the use of first names, the ob- 
vious presence of the peer relationship, recreational activities such as 
fishing and folk dancing, and the “bull session”—these are some of the 
earmarks of a Michigan workshop. 

The central planning and appraisal groups in the program rate the 
workshop method as the most promising of all methods. 


The Workshops Are Used as a Way of Initiating a Program 


Many school administrators have very deliberately used the work- 
shop to prepare the nucleus of leadership in the local faculty for at- 
tacking some particular curriculum problem. In this case a few teach- 
ers who will later be carrying out new programs such as core cur- 
ricula and the like have been selected to attend certain workshops. 
Sometimes this number of teachers is increased from year to year 
so that a sizable block of faculty becomes prepared through workshop 
experience. Tentative plans for the local curriculum project are de- 
veloped and the understandings and skills of personnel are increased 
at the workshop. The activity is then transplanted to the local school 
and runs its natural course of success or failure. Appraisal of this 


activity indicates that it greatly increases the chances of success of any 
given instructional procedure. 


Workshops Are Constantly Appraised by Participants 


Various efforts have been made to appraise the conference or work- 
shops. The following quotation from the Annual Report of the Sub- 
committee on Better Human Relations indicates the kind of rough 
appraisal that is often attempted: 
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` No. of Persons 
Checking 
Acceptable conference 5 
Helpful conference 19 
Very helpful conference 10 
Inadequate conference o 


Members have reported these things which bothered them during 


a conference: 


Not enough administrators present. 

Need for better definition of goals. 

Conference too well-structured beforehand. 

Too much participation from few—little from many. 

Too much conversion, not enough concept regarding ways to help peo- 
ple understand the problem of human relations. 


Members reported these things as the most satisfying: 


General friendliness. 

Good relationships between groups and individuals. 

Freedom and easy exchange of ideas. 

Opening and closing sessions. ; 
The indications of emerging leadership in the field of human relations. 


Sometimes appraisal is conducted on a much more scientific basis. 
Extensive efforts have been made to follow up persons in their local 
situations months after the workshop has occurred. The upshot of all 
this appraisal is seen in the wide usage of the workshop method and 
in the strong beliefs that individuals have in its potency. Story 


ht of persons who have had their entire careers 


after story comes to lig 
changed by a three-day experience in one of these workshops. The 


democratically conducted workshop has become something of an 
article of faith on the part of the group which is active in the program. 
One significant evidence of its fulfillment of felt need is the fact that 
the Michigan Secondary School Association sponsors three working 
conferences of one week each during the summer months. These are 
usually filled to overflowing and many of the participants contribute 
their own time and expenses to the effort. About half of the par- 
ticipants are subsidized, by boards of education or other agencies, at 
least to the extent of their expenses. However, it is not uncommon 
to have both expenses and salary completely paid for by the sending 


institution. i i 
While it is difficult to evaluate the camaraderie and enthusiasm ex- 
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pressed in these workshops, there is little doubt that they ‘represent 
a very important phenomenon and that one could not imagine a Mich- 
igan Curriculum Program without its workshops. 


Prat DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
BECAME WIDELY UTILIZED 

Soon after the state program of improvement of instruction was 
launched, several individuals started talking about large demonstra- 
tion research programs in the field of curriculum development. It was 
felt that only through demonstration and the involvement of field 
people in curriculum development could the state program be success- 
ful. A law was passed giving the State Board of Education the power 
to accept grants-in-aid for research, and under this authority a great 
many research projects were implemented. 

It has long been recognized that the lag in the application of re- 
search findings is a serious hindrance to progress. The idea of setting 
up projects that would demonstrate the way in which novel prin- 
ciples might be applied was an important method of social and educa- 
tional improvement. Michigan, with its moderately high, modern cul- 
ture and its complicated problems of social leadership and planning ~“ 
that have grown out of its culture, has felt the need for objective, im-) | 
personal methods of problem solution. The alternative to this method 
of problem solution is obviously to turn to the soothsayer and charla~’ - 
tan and to the leadership principle as interpreted in totalitarian coun- 
tries. 

It is assumed that demonstration research projects represent de- 
sirable administrative methods for bringing together institutions hav- 
ing (a) legal responsibilities, (b) interested technicians and consum- 
ers, and Çc) public and/or private subsidies. These resources are then 
applied in bringing about necessary and desirable social or educa- 
tional changes. The primary purpose of demonstration research is to 
apply research findings to educational and social process and in so 
doing to evaluate new forms and methods and ultimately to introduce 
the new forms and methods in such a way that a new and improved 
social or educational process results. 

Demonstration research projects covered a wide front in the attack 
on key problems, as is indicated by the thumbnail sketches which 
follow, and the accompanying lists of materials produced by or in 
connection with the projects. 
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Character Education Experiment, 1934-37. Directors, E. L. Austin and 
Kenneth Heaton; Associate Director, G. Robert Koopman. 


The Character Education Experiment grew out of the findings of the 
Wickersham Commission, which studied crime and delinquency in the 
United States. A committee of the U. S. Senate consisting of Senators’ 
Copeland, ‘Vandenberg, and Murphy sponsored the preventive movement 
through education as a result of the findings of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion. The Grand Rapids public schools and several colleges participated 
in the experiment in Michigan. The study was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and given some support by it. Funds and re- 
sources were also supplied by the Rackham Foundation and the General 
Education Board. The development of the experimental curriculum of 
Central Michigan College to which the project gave considerable support 
was an outstanding result of the study. sik 


See: A series of evaluation instruments. 
Heaton, Kenneth and Koopman, G. Robert. A College Curriculum Based on 
Functional Needs of Students, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


1940. 
Koopman, Margaret O. Social Processes. Mt. Pleasant, Mich.: Central Michigan 


College of Education. 


Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum, 1937-49. Directors, 
J. Cecil Parker, J. Wilmer Menge, Theodore D. Rice, Roland C. 


» Faunce, Leon S. Waskin. j 
The Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum was planned 


for a twelve-year period, beginning in 1937, for the cooperative improve- 
ment of secondary education to meet the needs of youth. It received finan- 
cial support from the General Education Board (1937-43), $77,500; Mc- 
Gregor Fund (1939-45), $28,500; the Children’s Fund (for promotion of 
citizenship education), $24,350. The fact that college admission require- 


ments have become increasingly less restrictive, the continuing trend 
school curriculum, and 


toward a functional versus a traditional secondary c 
the steady growth of leadership in the feld of secondary education are con- 


ditions that have unquestionably been brought about to a considerable 


extent by the Study. 


See: Changing Secondary Education i 
Seeking Better Ways. p 
Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michigan: 

No. 1—Follow-up of Secondary School Students. 

No. 2—Local Pre-School Conferences. 

No. 3—Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. 
Some Went to College. cane eee 
The First Five Years of the Michigan Secondary otucy- 4 
The Michigan Secondary Study—A Report of the Michigan Study of the Second: 


ary School Curriculum, 1937-1945- 


in the United States. 
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Planning and Working Together (publication (No. 337) of the Department of 
Public Instruction, not of the Study, but in large part an outgrowth of the 
Study). 


Michigan Cooperative Teacher Education Study, 1940-43. Directors, 
Harvey L. Turner and David M. Trout; Associate Director, Earl E. 
Mosier. 


The Michigan Cooperative Teacher Education Study was one of the state 
studies carried on under the auspices of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education. Authority for the study 
was established by resolution of the Michigan State Board of Education. 
The purpose of the study was to improve teacher education through the 
application of research findings and the testing of desirable new practices 
in teacher education. Material support and consultant services came from 
the American Council on Education and the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. As a result of the study major changes and improve- 
ments in teacher education have appeared in certain colleges and there 
has been a general modification of practice in both pre-service and in- 


` “service education. 


See: Helping Teachers Study Their Children. 
Initial Descriptive Account. 
Recognition and Evaluation of Teacher Growth in Service. 
Tips for Teacher Growth in Service. 
Should I Consider Teaching? Is It the Career for Me? 
Teacher Growth Through Participation. 
` What Should We Know About a Child? 
‘Plans, Reports, Recommendations, and Addresses. 
The Education of Teachers. 


Michigan Community Health Service Project, 1943-46. Staff Consultants, 
Genevieve Soller, Miriam Kangas, Mabel Rugen, Helen Dempster, 
Helen Hartman, Helen Humm, Lena Sherman, Georgia Hood. 


This project was decidedly a war project and grew out of the fear that 
the depletion of a number of nurses and other health specialists engaged 
in civilian work might leave civilians in an unprotected state should epi- 
demics and war raids become prevalent. It was also set up to further the 
emphasis on health education. Chief support for the project came from 
the Kellogg Foundation. Many local school systems acted as centers and 
received cooperation of hospitals, health departments, and other com- 
munity agencies. In addition to furthering health education, hundreds of 


ee women received a functional training in family and community 
ealth. 


See: Publications of the Department of Public Instruction, as follows: 
328—Leads to Better Community Health. 


a46—A Check List for Surveying the Secondary School Health Program. 


——_ 
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408—The Michigan Community Health Service Project—A Story of the Project 
from 1943 to 1945. 

409—The Michigan Community Health Service Project—An Evaluation and Inter- 
pretation. 

Film—Working Together for Health. 


In-service Education Project, 1942-44. Staff Consultants, Alice Evans and 


Georgia Hood. k 


The In-service Education Project was actually the final stage of the teacher 
education aspects of the health education program sponsored directly b 

the Children’s Fund of Michigan. The funds were provided by the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. During this phase a local study was carried out, called the 
Osceola-Sanilac Study, which consisted of an attempt to try out and ob- 
serve the effects of in-service education in two rural counties. At the same 
time an attempt was made to integrate the In-service Education Project 
with the programs of the various teacher-education institutions. The effects 
of this study upon the state cannot be disassociated from the vast under- 
taking of the Children’s Fund in the field of health. The project resulted 
in an increased and improved service to the field by many of the teacher- 
education institutions and in the further development of health education. 


See: Publication of the Department of Public Instruction},as follows: 
Health in Education—Story of the School Health Project, Osceola-Sanilac Coun- 
ties (No. 329). 
Michigan Community School Service Program, 1945. Director, Edgar L. 
Grim. 


The Community School Service Program was established July 1, 1945: 
Tt was designed to demonstrate that a local school system can serve as the 
focal point in a program of all-round community development. Five par- 
ticipating communities were selected in April, 1946. Three larger com- 
munities have since been added. The Kellogg Foundation and a number 
of state agencies have helped the Department of Public Instruction finance 
and aid the state operations. Community development projects at the local 
level are sponsored by local boards of education and community groups. 
Leadership education is one of the chief emphases and since this takes 
place in the community environment, leadership is developed through 
survey activities, planning activities, carrying out of economic projects, 
improvement of local government, and a great variety of activities of this 
sort. 


See: Publication of the Department of Public Instruction, as follows: 


Help Yourself (No. 410). 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Scho 
Education, 1945. Director, Julian Smith. 


In September, 1945 a project was established 
schools and the Department of Public Instruction to 


ol Camping and Outdoor 


ed cooperatively between the 
provide leadership in 


à, 
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developing more effective programs in health education, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, school camping, and outdoor education. It was felt that 
such a study could, by providing some state leadership, encourage local 
schools to improve their own programs in these areas and to explore the 
relationship of the community school to them, particularly for recreation, 
„school camping, and outdoor education. At the end of the first year it 
became apparent that school camping and outdoor education were new 
and large areas of promise and showed need of further study. In Septem- 
ber, 1946 the project was enlarged to include a joint study in camping 
and outdoor education by the Departments of Public Instruction and Con- 
servation. The project has been aided by grants from the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association and is now practically supported by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 


The Michigan Experimental Program in Adult Education, 1944-47. 
Director, Robert Sharer. 


The Michigan Experimental Adult Education Program was initiated July 
1, 1944. Its legal basis was provided by legislative act and appropriation 
during the special session of 1944. Appropriations were continued by the 
legislature in 1945 and in 1946. On July 1, 1947 the legislative appro- 
priation was discontinued. The Division of Adult Education now pro- 
vides state leadership by carrying on a continuing state subsidy through 
the state aid act. 


See: Publications of the Department of Public Instruction, as follows: 
The Michigan Experimental Program in Adult Education (No. 3044). 
Organizing a Community Council (No. 330). 
Education for Home and Family Living (No. 331). 
Understanding through Discussion (No. 339). 
In 151 Michigan Communities (No. 3049). 
Education for Personal Growth and Community Action (No. 3060). 
Administrators Adult Education Handbook (No. 334). 
Adult Education through the Community School (No. 3063). 
Adult Education through the Community School (revised) (No. 3063). 
To Add to the Stature of Men’s Minds (No. 3064). 
ue and College Experimental Adult Education Programs (Special Bul- 
letin). 
The Statement of the Meaning of Home and Family Living (Special Bulletin). 


Experimental Program in Home and Family Life Education, 1946-49. 
Director, Alba Anderson. 


The Michigan Demonstration School-Community Program in Home and 
Family Life Education was designed for the purpose of developing pro- 
grams of home and family life education that foster conditions of growth 
and well-being of each member of the community. Educational experi- 
ences in all areas of home and family living, with special emphasis on the 
relational and psychological phases, are included. Ten Michigan com- 
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munities representing various sections of the state, including rural, urban, 
and city situations are participating in the plan to coordinate the total 
educational program and community resources. This study was spon- 
sored and guided by the Michigan Department of Public Instruction with 
the divisions of Guidance, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
Adult Education, and Agricultural Education cooperating. Both working _ 
and advisory committees have aided in coordinating the evolving programs. ` 
This study was not subsidized by any grant from private sources. 
See: Publication of the Department of Public Instruction, as follows: 

Education for Home and Family Living in Michigan (No. 295). 


' THE COLLEGE AGREEMENT CAME INTO EXISTENCE 


Growing out of the study of the secondary school curriculum, but 
no doubt motivated by the ferment of the times as well, ‘there ap- 
peared the College Agreement between secondary schools and colleges. 
This Agreement constitutes an informal contract between the mem- 
ber secondary schools and the member institutions of higher education 
in the state. The contract is extra-legal but none the less binding in 
effect. In substance, the colleges of the state have agreed to accept 
high school graduates upon recommendation of local authorities with- 
out reference to the pattern of subjects taken, The secondary schools 
on their part agree to stress guidance and curriculum development 
processes as they are currently outlined by our best theory and prac- 
tice. Over a hundred secondary schools and practically all Michigan 
colleges are members of the College Agreement. 

This development exceeds even the hopes and expectations of the 
very excellent professional people who set up the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum. At the end of three years of opera- 
tion, hundreds of earnest people have associated themselves in re- 
gional groups and are vigorously studying and changing the secondary 
schools. The existing relationships of secondary schools and colleges 
have been elevated far above previous conditions. Naturally the 
agreement is to some extent a compromise. There is still present the 
possibility that some elements in college faculties might seek to restrict 
change. It is commonly believed, however, by those associated with 
the movement that it has unlimited possibilities and that it may well 
prove to be the greatest movement in secondary education that has 
ever existed. Be that as it may, the College Agreement is getting on 
famously and constitutes one of the most colorful and significant 


episodes in the life of. the Michigan Curriculum Program. 
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SERVICES OF STATE CONSULTANT PERSONNEL 
WERE REORIENTED 


The process of reorienting the services of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction began during the first years of the program 
and has progressed steadily since that time. Functions like high school 
inspection were discontinued. In fact, the Division of Secondary 
School Supervision itself was liquidated. At first a small number of 
staff members were placed upon a basis of giving creative consultation 
to school systems ready for that service. As time has passed, more and 
more staff members have had their work oriented to that service. 
Other staff members who tend to work largely on a control basis have 
been increasing the amount of time and service rendered on an “on- 
call” consultation basis. Such service has been highly appreciated 
by the field and in every policy recommendation from advisory groups 
has come a demand for more curriculum consultants. This demand 
has not been met adequately by the legislature, but staff members of 
the various demonstration research projects previously described have 
filled the need to some extent. It is significant that staff members 
working on a consultant basis seem to be highly satisfied with their 
activities and seem to grow greatly in the fields of research and 
experimentation and in their ability to be helpful to people with 
problems. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION HAS ACHIEVED 
A NEW ORIENTATION TO INSTRUCTION 

When the initial analyses were made in the early years of the pro- 
gram it seemed very clear that some movement was necessary to offset 
the tendency of school administration to become engrossed solely in 
managerial functions, such as plant maintenance, financial operations, 
„and “apple-polishing” with the public. The primacy of instruction in 
educational operations was deemed to require greater emphasis. Pub- 
lication of goals and objectives, calling of curriculum conferences in- 
_ volying administrators and school board members, and constant re- 
iteration of the importance of instruction, have had their effect. While 
managerial aspects of administration still tend to be overemphasized at 
times, it is still true that boards of education are demanding better in- 
struction and expecting school administration to deliver it. Many 
school superintendents have become extremely competent leaders in 
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the field of instruction and have seen to it that adequate staffs have 
been developed to guarantee better instruction. The selection of new 
superintendents indicates that ability to give leadership in the field of 
instruction has become increasingly important in the minds of lay 


people. 


THE PROGRAM CONSISTS OF A MYRIAD OF ACTIVITIES 


As time passed, the Michigan Curriculum Program changed in 
form, scope, and activity. More and more people were involved, 
Many more people appeared as committee members in 1948-49 than 
in 1937-38. Not only were committees more numerous but they be- 
came larger. In addition there were the hundreds of persons working 
cooperatively through the workshop. (Chart II indicates the form of 
the organization as it stood in 1948-49.) 

In the case study, it is necessary to do quite a bit of telling about an 
activity. It is also necessary to impart information as to what people 
actually did or do in a state curriculum program. This can best be 
done by some brief quotations from committee reports. The following 
excerpts from the June, 1949 annual reports of committees will show 
something of the nature and range of activities that characterize the 
Michigan Curriculum Program. 


COMMITTEE ON ADULT EDUCATION 

Devise ways and means of encouraging more cooperation with other 
education bodies (Michigan Council on ‘Adult Education, Detroit Council 
on Adult Education, MEA Department of Adult Education, American 
Association for Adult Education, and the NEA Department of Adult 
Education). 


human relations and education for peace. ‘As a result of this activity, 
promising institutes on these topics were held in Kalamazoo, Newaygo, 


and Gladwin Counties. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND EDUCATION 

school camps were held throughout the 
800 students and 150 teachers from thirty 
including school administrators, community 


Twelve experimental high 
state, involving approximately 
schools. Nearly 1,000 visitors, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


CURRICULUM PLANNING COMMITTEE 


UPPER PENINSULA CURRICULUM PLANNING COMMITTEE 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT ` 


BONVIINS 


CURRICULUM PROJECT COMMITTEES 


CHART Il, COMMITTEE STRUCTURE OF THE MICHIGAN CURRICULUM PROGRAM, 1948-49 
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leaders, and parents have visited the camps. Representatives from six 
states also observed one of the camps. More than fifty different resource 
leaders and experts from the Department of Conservation assisted in the 
program. 


COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Recommendations: That the committee for school year of 1949-50 be 
empowered to act as an agency for the stimulation and assistance of local 
schools in curriculum development primarily in connection with elemen- 
tary education. 

That the Curriculum Planning Committee should give some thought 
to the problem of cohesion and curriculum development between elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. 


COMMITTEE ON GUIDANCE 

Activities recommended for the ensuing year follow: 

A meeting of all organizations interested in guidance should be called 
early in October at the time of a regular meeting of the Committee to 
discuss policies and general programs of the organizations during the 
ensuing year. 

Attempts should be made to work with College Agreement schools as a 
part of the agreement project. 

A program of teacher education should be studied in respect to issues 
raised by the Committee and the conferences. 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH EDUCATION 
Emphasis on teacher education in health: : 
A subcommittee is at work on unified research projects. 


Two conferences held on teacher education. } 
Recommendation of conferences accepted that the Health Committee 


assume leadership for teacher education for health. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


Promote workshops for education on home and family living: 

To train selected teachers with personal qualifications and backgrounds, 
with or without college credit, for working basis for actual programs in 
their communities. j : 

Committee will sponsor and members will offer their services as par- 
ticipants and consultants in such workshops. 4 se 

College cooperation in organization, administration, and accrediting of 
such workshops (possibly a combination of Michigan State College and 
Merrill-Palmer School). 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Much of the Committee’s time has been devoted to a unification and 
clarification of the philosophy of industrial arts education. This has been 
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a slow process and indicates a need for a great deal of education in the 
field. 

The Committee has developed a good pattern for instructional brochures 
but attempts to develop them have indicated a lack of comprehension of 
modern instructional methods on the part of the rank-and-file teacher. 

Considerable progress has been made on the preparation of a bulletin 
but this is a time-consuming activity and will need to be continued next 
year. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 


The Committee decided to make a survey of senior classes in Michigan 
to determine how much help and training they have received from teachers 
in the area of general education in those skills and attitudes necessary for 
vocational competence. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 


The Committee believes that special attention should be given to area 
studies next year and that in the study of reorganization there should be 
an appreciation of the functions of a good school and how they affect 
youth and adults. It was believed by the Committee that actual school 
district reorganizations would follow in the natural order if the people 
who are affected have an opportunity to study educational needs of the 
area. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY EDUCATION 


Tt was decided early in the year to give emphasis to four areas of safety 
education, the first one being a continuation of the effort to place respon- 
sibility for safety activities in the schools in the hands of some particular 
person or committee; the second emphasis program was to be in the direc- 
tion of greater activities in connection with fire hazards in the school 
building with its carry-over values in relation to the homes; the third a 
continuation of the effort in the promotion of driver education and train- 
ing; and the fourth, full cooperation with the Michigan Safety Confer- 
ence in carrying on the program and providing the school and college day 


program. 
COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Committee continues close cooperation with MSSA 
in various activities, such as the North Central States Secondary Educa- 
tion Conference held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp; the Public School Field 
Services Program of Colleges and Universities; the Curriculum Confer- 
ences to be held at North Muskegon State Park, Higgins Lake, and Indian 
Lake; the accreditation of Michigan schools; and the Michigan Mathe- 
matics Association Program. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 


As a result of requests from several sources another subcommittee pre- 
pared a leaflet entitled “Good Sources of Book Purchase for Librarians.” 
It is hoped that this four-page leaflet can be mimeographed for distribution 
by the State Library. 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The Committee met for a two-day conference at St. Mary's Lake Camp, 
with general education supervisors from Michigan schools and members 
of the Curriculum Planning Committee, to study ways of improving an 
integrated plan of education for exceptional children. 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Committee is thinking about making a filmstrip showing the way 
in which the Higgins Lake Summer Work Conference on Secondary 
Education has been conducted. It feels that this will be useful not only to 
those who may need orientation to the workshop idea, but also as an 
illustration on how local faculty groups might work together. 


in the management of our economic affairs. The American economic sys- 
tem cannot be managed democratically unless a large segment of the 
population understands it. In a broad sense, growth in economic com- 
petency for the child now and for the adult later results from effective 


a. Managing one’s allowances, gifts, investments, and earnings with 
better judgment and deeper satisfaction progressively through the school 
years. This will involve experiences on the part of school children in 
planning systematically, choosing wisely, and spending judiciously. 

b. Ways of earning, buying, and selling goods and services, and com- 


d. Interpreting the larger economic trends in terms of production, dis- 
tribution, consumption, prices, wages, standards of living, conservation 
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UPPER PENINSULA CURRICULUM PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The Committee felt that one way they could bring about curriculum 
change would be by locating various types of unusual learning experiences, 
getting a description of the learning activity, and eventually making such 
descriptions available to schools upon request. To date we have forty-five 
such descriptions. We will continue to locate worth-while learning ex- 
periences next year. 


CONSTANT APPRAISAL AND REDIRECTION 
OF THE PROGRAM IS ESSENTIAL 


As has been indicated, faith in local leadership buttressed by state 
services has grown steadily. “Development” as a concept has taken 
on new meanings. With a few exceptions curriculums at the local 
level are no longer written up in offices and installed in classrooms 
without teacher participation in the development. At the state level 
specific approvals and requirements in the field of instruction have 
been reduced more and more as people have developed a real work- 
ing faith in the multiple approach method which characterizes the 
Michigan Curriculum Program. 

Research. Research in the sense of a thoughtful objective testing 
of hypotheses will probably be stressed more at the local level. 

Curriculum Planning. Democratic curriculum planning will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow in importance. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of new superintendents are adopting cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment policies. 

The College Agreement. The secondary schools freed from external 
controls will without question develop a much more functional pro- 
gram. 

General Community Development. Curriculum planning need not 
be done separately. All-round community development programs as 
contrasted with school-centered curriculum development programs 
will doubtless increase as confidence in this complicated but funda- 
mental method grows. 

Lay Participation. Lay participation, whether in connection with 
an isolated improvement activity such as the installation of a course 
in stenography or in a community planning council, will spread. It 
will gradually become recognized as a phase of adult education. 

State Servicing. To date, the quantity and quality of state servic- 
ing have been unsatisfactory. As more lawmakers and policymakers 
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mix with voters in improving instruction, support should strengthen. 
This idea is probably still a bit out in front of the frontier, but it is 
nevertheless a potent idea for those concerned with development. 
The very desirable tendency to marshal the existing resources of 
voluntary and state-supported agencies will surely continue. 

Means of Communication. The communicatory system of the pro- 
gram is still admittedly weak. Not only do many rural areas suffer 
from lack of communication; many cities do also. Communication 
between individuals, between school systems, and between state and 


local agencies shows every promise of increasing. During the current 
year the increase has been very noticeable. The Metropolitan Detroit 
Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, which embraces most of the 
school systems in the Detroit area, is an excellent example of coopera- 
tion and communication. There is need for more magazine articles, 


more newsletters, and more group discussion. 


IS THE PROGRAM EFFECTIVE? 


Appraisal of a state program of instructional improvement is always 
dificult. ‘There seems to be no one approach to appraisal. Are people 
more alert and interested in instruction than before the program 
began? Everyone involved in appraisal feels that the question should 
be answered affirmatively. Is the rate of change in local schools ac- 
celerated? Again the affirmative answer is in order. Are the changes 
for the better or for the worse? The majority opinion says that prog- 
ress is being made. But the vexing problem of cause and effect rears 
its head. Is instruction improving because the program existed and 
continues to exist? The question is almost too baffling to be faced, 
but it is true that those who do the work of the program believe in 
the program. In September of 1949, 150 committee members gave up 
two days of a busy month to come to the opening session of commit- 
tees, They addressed themselves to appraisal and to the setting of new 
directions. They were well agreed upon direction. Three hundred 
committee members will give up many more hours to contribute en- 
thusiastic leadership to Michigan education. Thousands more will 
survey, appraise, plan, and teach creatively in local systems. 

It can be seen that the Michigan Curriculum Program rests its case 
to a large extent on the continuance and quality of the democratic 
process. Clearly faith alone is not enough. More precise and objec- 
tive appraisal is necessary as a Proper supplement to faith. 
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SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS* 


Note: References listed under the name of a state are publications of that state's 
department of education, and references listed under the name of a city are publica- 
tions of that city’s public school system, unless otherwise indicated. 


CURRICULUM PROCEDURES AND SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN * 

Aims and Policies of the Instructional Program. Battle Creek, August, 
1947. II pP- 

Scheel S in Battle Creek. Battle Creek, 1948. 18 p. 

The Instructional Program of the Battle Creek Schools. Prepared for the 
Council on Instruction. Battle Creek, August, 1948. 28 p. 

You and Your School; A Handbook for Parents. Battle Creek, September, 
1949. 16 p. 


CONNECTICUT 
We Study Our Schools. Hartford, 1948. 36 p. 


Darras, Texas 
Plan of Action—A Statement of Philosophy. Dallas, 1947. 21 p. 


Denver, COLORADO 
Denver Serves Its Children. A Handbook of School and Community Re- 
sources for the Use of Parents and Teachers. Denver, 1948. 48 p. 


Frorma 
A Guide to Improve Practice in Florida Elementary Schools. Tallahassee, 
1940. 308 p. (Florida Program for Improvement of Schools, Bulletin 
No. 9.) 


GEORGIA 


School Leaders Manual, Program of Educational Development for Georgia. © 


Atlanta, 1947. 290 P. 


o ae ee ee 
* This bibliography was prepared by LOTTCHEN Lipp HUNTER, 
Mary ULLMAN, and STANLEY APPLEGATE. For films useful 
in curriculum improvement programs, consult the H. W. Wilson Educa- 
tional Film Guide. 
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GLENCOE, ILLINOIS : 
The Glencoe School Code. Glencoe, 1944. 39 P- 
A Guide for Curriculum Planning. Glencoe, 1938. 175 p- 
Off to School. Glencoe, 1944. 16 p. 
Together We Build a Community School. Glencoe, 1944. 20 p. 
Together We Learn. Glencoe, 1942. 61 p. 


INDIANA 


A Good Start in School; A Curriculum Handbook for Primary Teachers. 
Indianapolis, 1944. 184 p. (Bulletin No. 158, 1944.) 


Jowa 
A Proposed Design for Secondary Education in Iowa. Des Moines, 1947.. 
172 p. (lowa Secondary School Cooperative Curriculum Program, 
Vol. 2.) 
Issues Concerning the Secondary School Curriculum; A Study Manual. 
Des Moines, 1945. 180 p. 


Los Ancuxzs (crry), CALIFORNIA 


Handbook of Information for Elementary School Teachers; Instructional 
Program of the Elementary School. Los Angeles, 1947. 69 p. 


Mame 


A Forward Step; The Improvement of Teaching Through the Stimulation 
of ‘Teacher Growth. Augusta, 1948. 121 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 7.) 

School Days. Suggestions for Daily Programs in Maine Elementary Schools. 
Augusta, 1948. 149 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, 1948.) 

The Good School. The Home of Good Teaching. Augusta, 1948. 1o01 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, 1948.) 


Maryianp 


A Curriculum Study Guide. Baltimore, 1941. 192 p. (Maryland School 
Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 2.) 


Micuican 


Planning and Working Together. A Guide to Curriculum Development 
in Michigan Secondary Schools. Lansing, 1945. 191 p. (Bulletin 337.) 

Seeking Better Ways; Teachers’ Descriptions of Newer Practices in Second- 
ary Schools. Lansing, 1941-42. 93 p. 


Micarcan Untversrry. ScHooL or EDUCATION 


The Improvement of Classroom Instruction; Trends in the Organization 
and Teaching of Eleven Areas of the Secondary School Curriculum. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1942. 80 p. 
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MONTANA à 
Handbook on Curriculum Planning for Montana High Schools. Helena, 
1945. 18 p. (Bulletin No. 2.) 


Montcomery County, MARYLAND 
Determining a Program. Professional Yearbook. Rockville, 1946. 39 P. 
(Bulletin No. 93.) 


Newark, New Jersey 
A Plan for the Study of Curriculum Needs. Newark, 1941. 15 p. (Bulle- 


tin No. 2.) 
Your School and Curriculum; A Guide to Curriculum Development. 


Newark, 1941-42. 78 p. 


New JERSEY 
Self-evaluation in the Elementary School. Trenton, 1946. 73 p. (Ele 
mentary School Bulletin No. 11.) 5 


New Yorx Corry) New Yorx 

A Guide to Curriculum Improvement in the Junior High Schools of New 
York City. New York, 1946. 62 P- (Curriculum Bulletin, 1945-46, 
No. 2.) 

Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary Education. New York, 
1945. 46 p. 

Curriculum Development in the Elementary Schools. New York, 1945. 
219 p. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1945-46, No. 1.) i ob 

Exploring a First Grade Curriculum; A Cooperative Project in Three 
Selected Schools. New York, 1947, 104 p. (Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search and Statistics, Publication No. 30.) 

Guiding Principles in Curriculum Development. New York, January, 1947 
(Reprint). 31 P- (Curriculum Bulletin, 1942-43; No. 3.) 


New Yorx (state) 
Education for the Air Age. Albany, 1942: 192 P 
Education Through Work Experience, 1948. Albany, 1948. 72 p. 
New Yorx Srars Counci ror EARLY CutpHoop EDUCATION 
Good Education for Young Children. Box 98, Queens College, Flushing, 
1947. 55 P. 
Norra CAROLINA 
Education for the Air Age, Elementary Through High School. Raleigh, 
1946. 57 P- 
Omo Srars Unrversrry. College of Education 
The Philosophy and Purposes of the University School. Guide to Cur- 
riculum Building. Bulletin No. 12, Columbus, 1948. 72 p- 
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OKLAHOMA 
New Steps in Education; A Guide to Cooperative Action in Development 
of Oklahoma Schools. Oklahoma City, 1947. 111 p. (Bulletin 1947, 
No. 7, October, 1947.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Local Participation in State-wide Revision of the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum. Harrisburg, 1946. 127 p. (Bulletin 233-A.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Basic Educational Principles. Philadelphia, 1946. 14 p. 
Core Curriculum in Philadelphia; An Analysis of Principles and Practices. 
Philadelphia, May, 1947. 22 p. 
Living and Learning; A Program to Unite Study and Action. Philadelphia, 
1945. 65 p. 
Where Do You Stand? Philadelphia, 1945. 59 p. 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
Curriculum Foundations for the Secondary Schools. San Francisco, 1943. 


109 p. 
Your Child Enters the Public School. San Francisco, 1949. 18 p. 


Santa Barpara (Corry), CALIFORNIA 
Living: The Basis for Learning. Santa Barbara, 1942. 232 P. 


Santa Barsara Ccounry), CALIFORNIA 

Guide for Teachers of Children of Different Cultures. Santa Barbara, 
1941. 403 p. Vol. 5. 

Program of Curriculum Development. Santa Barbara, 1942. 334 p. Vol. 7. 

Program of Evaluation: Developing Concepts, Attitudes, and Skills. Santa 
Barbara, 1945. 225 p. Vol. 8. 

Teacher's Guide for Use of Community Resources. Santa Barbara, 1941. 
171 p. Vol. 3. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
These Are Your Schools. A Report to the Public Showing Some of the 
Many Ways in Which Children Learn. Published twice a year by the 
public school system of Springfield, Mass. Spring issue, 1948. 


Sr. Lours, Mıssourı 
The Purposes of Education in the Public Schools. A Statement of Funda- 
mental Philosophy Underlying the Curriculum. St. Louis, 1941. 46 p. 
Unrrep STATES OFFICE or EDUCATION 


State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children. Bulletin 1949, 
No. 2. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 61 P- 
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VIRGINIA 
Handbook for Parents. Richmond, 1941. 87 p. (Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 9.) 
Handbook for Study in the Development of a Virginia Elementary School 
Manual. Richmond, 1946. 49 p. (Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 4.) 


WISCONSIN 

Flightways in Education. Madison, 1947. 32 p. (Bulletin No. 8.) 

First Things First. Principles in Curriculum Development. Madison, 1945. 
16 p. (Bulletin No. 4.) $ 

Guide to Curriculum Building; Kindergarten Level. Madison, 1947. 140 p. 
(Bulletin No. 12.) 

Guide to Curriculum Building; Junior High School Level. Madison, 1950. 
181 p. (Problems Approach Bulletin No. 2, Curriculum Bulletin No. 
12.) 

School Community Cooperation. Let's Work Together. Madison, 1946. 
20 p. (Bulletin No. 6.) 

The Task of the School. A Study Guide for Use by Professional and Lay 
Groups. Madison, 1946. 46 p. (Bulletin No. 1.) 

What Is the Job of Public Education? Let's Think It Through. Madison, 
1946. 31 p. (Bulletin No. 2.) 


Wyominc 


Elementary School Guide; A Point of View for the Improvement of In- 
struction in the Elementary Schools. Cheyenne, 1946. 35 P- 


STATE COURSES OF STUDY 


ALABAMA 
Program of Studies and Guide to the Curriculum for Secondary Schools. 
Montgomery, 1941. 270 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 9.) 
ConnecricuT 
Education for Living—A Guide for Elementary Education. Hartford, 1948. 
314 P. 
ILLmoIs 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for Elementary Schools of Ilinois. 
Springfield, 1946. 579 p. (Circular Series A, No. 32.) 
Marne 
Our Little Folks. Augusta, 1946. 156 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 5.) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
A Curriculum Guide for Primary Grade Teachers. Boston, 1946. 432 P 
MıīıssourI 
Cooperative Curriculum Making in Missouri; Illustrative Practices in 
Selected Schools, Grades 9 to 12. Jefferson City, 1945. 216 p. 


P 
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NEBRASKA 
Suggested Program of Studies for Nebraska High Schools. Lincoln, 1945. 
50 P. 


Omo 
Living and Learning with the Children of Ohio. Suggestions for Work 
with Children in the First Six Grades. Columbus, 1944. 77 p. (Cur- 
ticulum Bulletin No. 6.) 
Working with the Child from Two to Six; Suggestions for Work with the 
Child of Nursery School and Kindergarten Age. Columbus, 1946. 24 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 5.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Elementary Course of Study. Harrisburg, 1949. 587 p. (Bulletin 
233-B.) 


Vircrinta 

A Comprehensive Program of Education for Virginia’s Public Schools. 
Richmond, 1947. 23 p. 

Handbook for Study in the Development of a Virginia Elementary School 
Manual. Richmond, 1946. 49 p. (Bulletin Vol. 27, No. 4.) 

Suggestions for the Inauguration of a Twelve Year School System. Part II, 
Richmond, 1947. 6 vols. Section 1—Introduction, Studying the High 
School Pupil; Section 2—Social Studies (Personal Social Problems— 
Guidance); Section 3—Exploratory Courses; Section 4—English; Section 
5—Mathematics; Section 6—Science. 

Tentative Materials of Instruction; Suggested for the Fourth Year of the 
Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools, Richmond, September, 1941. 
315 p. 

Expanding Education to Meet the Needs of Rural Community Life in 
Virginia. Richmond, 1940. 44 p. 


CITY AND COUNTY COURSES OF STUDY 


Crncmnati, Ono 
The Intermediate Manual; A Teacher's Guide, Grades 4 to 6. Cincinnati, 
1945. 495 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 125.) 
The Seventh-Eighth Grade Manual: A Teachers Guide for Grades Seven 
and Eight. Cincinnati, 1947. 527 p- (Curriculum Bulletin No. 200.) 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Handbook for Elementary Grades. Galveston, 1944. 145 p. 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
The Fours and Fives in Action. Glencoe, 1947. 39 Ps 


+ 
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Grann Rapips, MICHIGAN 
Elementary School Curriculum, Volume One. Philosophy of Teaching in 
Grades Kindergarten Through Six. Grand Rapids, 1943. 126 p. 
Early Elementary Curriculum, Volume Two. Exploration, Planning, and 
Problem Solving in Social Studies, Health and Safety, Nature and Sci- 
ence. Kindergarten, First and Second Grades. Grand Rapids, 1943. 142 p. 
Early Elementary Curriculum, Volume Three. Nature, Literature, Oral and 
Written Expression, Fine Art, Practical Arts, Dramatization, Music. Grand 
Rapids, 1944. 137 P. 
Later Elementary Curriculum, Volume Two. Planning and Evaluation in 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. Grand Rapids, 1943. 20 p. 
Later Elementary Curriculum, Volume Three. Problems Solving in Social 
Studies, Science, and Health in Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
Grand Rapids, 1943. 129 P- 

Later Elementary Curriculum, Volume Five. Literature, Practical Art, 
Creative Writing, Music, Dramatization, Fine Art. Grand Rapids, 1944. 
126 p. 


Hiiissorouc (county), Frorma 
Guiding Child Development in the Junior Primary. Tampa, 1947. 110 p. 


Lonc Bzacu, CALIFORNIA 
Guide for Teachers of Transition Groups. Long Beach, 1947. 63 p. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
A Primer for the Common Learnings. Minneapolis, 1948. 48 p- 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Kindergarten Outline; Suggestions for Guiding the Experiences of Children 
in the Kindergarten. Mishawaka, 1944. 68 p. 


Oax Rce, TENNESSEE 
A Guide to Teaching; Course of Study, Kindergarten to Grade 8. Oak 
Ridge, 1946. 405 P- 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Elementary School in Action. Philadelphia, November, 1948. 77 P- 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
Kindergarten Curriculum. Redlands, 1947. 18 P. 


San Dco (county), CALIFORNIA 
Course of Study Handbook. Kindergarten-8th Grade. San Diego, 1948. 
148 p. i 
Trends in Elementary Education; A Teacher's Guide . . . Statement of 
Trends and Suggested Practices in Social Studies, Language Arts, and 
Arithmetic. San Diego, 1945. 118 p- (Curriculum Monograph No. 6.) 
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Santa Barsara (crry), CALIFORNIA 
Developmental Curriculum. Santa Barbara, 1941. 82 p. (Bulletin No. 1, 
Revision No. 1.) 


Santa Barpara (county), CALIFORNIA 
Curriculum Guide for Teachers in Secondary Schools. Vol. 4. Santa Bar- 
bara, 1941. 411 p. 
Curriculum Guide for Teachers in Elementary Schools. Vol. 2. Santa 
Barbara, 1940. 540 p. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Youth Makes Its Curriculum. Wilmington, 1946. 226 p. 


GUIDES TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL FIELDS 


AGRICULTURE 

Iowa. Agriculture. A Non-vocational Course for Grades 9 and 10. A 
Course of Study. Des Moines, 1940. 154 p. 

——. General Agriculture for Secondary Schools. Des Moines, April, 1948. 
426 p. 

Louisiane. Vocational Education in Agriculture . . . High School. Baton 
Rouge, 1945. 62 p. (Bulletin No. 587.) 

Missouri. General Agriculture. Secondary School Series. Missouri at Work 
in the Public School System. Jefferson City, 1941. (Bulletin 7D.) 

New York (State). Agriculture in the Junior High School. Albany, 1949. 
(No. 1360.) 

San Diego (City), California. Agricultural America in Relationship to 
World Food Problems. A Plan for a Teaching Unit, Grade 7. San Diego, 
1948. 176 p. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Supervised Farming and Planning. Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Blacksbury, Va., January, 1940 (revised). 
45 p. (Department mimeo. No. 22.) 


Art 

Amarillo, Texas. Fine Arts; A Tentative Course of Study in Art Apprecia- 
tion for Junior and Senior High Schools. Amarillo, 1946. Unpaged. 
(Curriculum Bulletin Supplement No. 255.) 

Baltimore, Maryland. Course of Study in Art, Fine and Industrial, for 
Elementary Schools, Grades One to Six. Baltimore, 1945. 280 p. 

Hawaii. Suggested Art Program for Intermediate and High Schools. Hono- 
lulu, 1947. 20 p. 

Long Beach, California. Guide to Painting in the Elementary Schools. 
Long Beach, 1944. 33 p. 

——. Guide to the Use of Clay in the Elementary Schools. Long Beach, 
1947. 33 P- 

Maine. Beginning an Elementary Art Program. Augusta, 1945. 30 p. 
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North Carolina. Art in the Public Schools, Grades 1-12. Raleigh, 1942. 
137 p. (Publication No. 238.) 

Owatonna, Minnesota. Art Education Project. Art Units for Grades 1 to 
High School by the Staff of the Owatonna Art Education Project. Min- 
neapolis, 1944. (No. 5-9.) 

No. 5. Grades 1 to 3 

No. 6. Grades 4 to 6 

No. 7. High School—-The Home 

No. 8. High School—The Urban Community 
No. 9. High School—Graphic Art 

Providence, Rhode Island. Experiences in Visual Art for the Elementary 
School. Providence, 1949. 181 p. 

Virginia. Art and the Child; A Handbook for Elementary Schools. Rich- 
mond, April, 1948. (Vol. 30, No. 7.) 

Wisconsin. Art in the Total School Program. Madison, 1947. 16 p. 
(Bulletin No. 9.) 


CHARACTER 

Long Beach, California. Manners and Morals; A Guide to the Teaching 
of Manners and Morals in the Elementary Schools. Long Beach, June, 
1944. 37 p. Mimeo. 

San Diego (City), California. Character Education . . . Elementary School. 
San Diego, 1944. 68 p. 

San Diego (City), California. Spiritual Values. Summarizing Present Prac- 
tices and Suggesting Activities for the Development of Spiritual Values 


in Education. San Diego, 1948. 111 p. 
| 


Crvies (Crrizensuie) 

Indiana. The Study of Politics for Indiana Schools. Indianapolis, 1947. 
111 p. (Bulletin No. 185.) 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Building Good Citizens. Milwaukee, 1947. 10 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1.) y 

New Jersey. Building Citizenship in a Democracy Through the Social 
Studies, Elementary Grades. Trenton, 1945. 1 36 p. (Elementary School 
Bulletin No. 10.) 

New York (City). Practical Democracy in Education. New York, 1943. 
IIo p. 


COMMERCIAL 
Berkeley, California. Course of Study Monograph in Senior High School 
Business Education. Berkeley, 1946. 126 p. i 
New Jersey. Study Guide for Introductory Business Training. Trenton, 
I . e 
New York Cette). Retailing 2; A Tentative Syllabus for the 12th or 13th 
Year Cooperative Distributive Education Program. Albany, 1944. 29 P. 
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North Carolina. Curriculum Guide and Course of Study for Secondary 
School Business Education. Raleigh, 1946. 182 p. 

Ohio. Ohio High School Standards for Business Education. Columbus, 
1947. 89 p. 


ENGLISH For FOREIGNERS 
El Paso, Texas. A Guide for Remedial Work in English Pronunciation. 
El Paso, 1945. 39 P. h 
——. A Manual of Aids and Devices for Teaching Beginning Non-English- 
Speaking Children, Grade 1. El Paso, 1946. 2 vols. 
—. A Manual of Aids and Devices for Teaching Bilingual Children, 
Grades 2 and 3. El Paso, 1946. 2 vols. 
Texas. A Guide for Teachers of Spanish-Speaking Children in the Primary 
Grades. Austin, 1946. 173 p. (Bulletin No. 464.) 


Forzicn LANGUAGES 

Garden City High School. Spanish Instruction. Monograph No. 2, 1946. 
34 p. Spanish Department, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Houston, Texas. Conversational Spanish, Junior High School. Houston, 
1943. 15 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 42CB93, 1942-43.) 

Long Beach, California. A Guide to the Teaching of Spanish in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Long Beach, 1947. 32 p. 

Los Angeles, California. Introducing the Teaching of Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Los Angeles. Los Angeles, 1943. 85 p. 

New Mexico. Spanish; Tentative Guides for High School Teachers. Santa 
Fe, 1946. 49 p. (Bulletin No. 4, 1946.) 

San Diego (City), California. Suggestions for the Teaching of Spanish 
in Elementary Grades. San Diego, 1945. 70 p. 

Virginia, Course of Study in Latin for the High Schools of Virginia. 
Richmond, 1945. 258 p. (Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 6.) 


GrocraPny 

Baltimore, Maryland. Geography. Senior High School Course of Study. 
Baltimore, 1948. 62 p. 

Illinois. Geography for the High School, with Suggestions for Basic Ma- 
terials, Foundations, and Concepts in the Elementary School. Spring- 
field, 1946. 81 p. (Circular Series “A”, No. 31.) 

Youngstown, Ohio. A Tentative Geography Outline for the Elementary 
Grades. Youngstown, 1949. 20 p. 


GUIDANCE 


Los Angeles (County), California. Guidance Handbook for Elementary 
Schools. Techniques and Practical Suggestions, Los Angeles, California, 
1948. 158 p. 

New York (City). Orientation to School and Work. Resource Units for 
High School Group Guidance. New York, 1949. 163 p. 
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San Diego (City), California. Growing Up. Lessons on Social Hygiene for 
Sixth Grade. San Diego, 1944. 38 p. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Which School for Your Springfield, 1949. 
80 p. 

Wilmington, Delaware. Guidance in the Junior High School. Wilmington, 
1942. 27 p. 


Hearru AnD Pxrysicat EDUCATION 


Alabama. Healthful Living in School and Community, Grades 1 to 12. 
Montgomery, 1946. 204 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 3.) 

California. Manual of Physical Education Activities for the Elementary 
Schools of the State of California. (Rev. ed.) Sacramento, 1948. 413 P. 

Denver, Colorado, Guide for Teachers in Developing a Program of Health 
Education for Use in Elementary and Junior High Schools. Denver, 
1946. 96 p. 

—~—. Health Interests of Children; Report of a Research Study of Health 
Interests and Needs of Children as a Basis for Health Instruction, Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Twelve. Denver, 1947. 121 p. 

Office of Education. Petersburg Builds a Health Program. New Enter- 
prises in Education. Washington, D. C., Bulletin 1949, No. 9. 5° P. 
Georgia. State Department of Public Health. Guide in Health Education 

for Teachers. Atlanta, 1948. 129 p. 

Iowa (The State University of). Handbook of Dental Health Education 
for the Elementary Teacher. Iowa City, 1946. 47 P. 

Kansas, Health Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Topeka, 
1943. 82 p. 

Los Angeles, California. Teaching Guide for Physical Education, Grade 3. 
Los. Angeles, 1944. 149 P- (School Publication No. 393-) 

——. Teaching Guide for Physical Education, Grades 4 to 6. Los Angeles, 
1945. 79 p. (Publication No. 423.) 

Madison, Wisconsin. A Guide to Health Education for Elementary Schools, 
Kindergarten to Grade 6. Madison, 1947. 96 p. 

Massachusetts. Department of Public Health, Division of Child Hygiene. 
Syllabus on Child Care; Suggested Materials for Use with Training 
Programs for Child-Care Volunteers. Boston, 1943. 56 P. 

Minnesota. Growing Up for Efficient Everyday Living. Health, Physical 
Education and Safety, Grades 1-8. St. Paul, 1946. 203 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 2.) N 

Mississippi. Manual for Teaching Health for the Schools of Mississippi, 
Grades 9 to 12. Jackson, 1947. 199 P. (Bulletin 118.) 

Nashville, Tennessee. Being Healthy Every Day. Nashville, 1943. 7° P- 

Newark, New Jersey. Health—Safety Program; Kindergarten and Grades 1, 
2, 3. Newark, 1946-47. 89 p. mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 3.) 

Newark, New Jersey. Health—Safety Program; Grades 4, 5, 6. Newark, 
1946-47. 116 p. mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 3.) 
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New York (State). A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the Elementary 
School, Kindergarten to Grade 6. Albany, 1946. 219 P. (Bulletin No. 
1328. Health Education Series Bulletin No. 2.) 

——. Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Albany, 1944. 284 p. (Bulletin No. 1269. Health Education Series 
Bulletin No. 3.) 

Ohio. School and Community Health Education; Teacher's Guide for an 
Activity Course in Healthful Living . . . High School. Columbus, 1946. 


152 P- 

qo Physical Education. Tentative Manual—State of Oregon, Ele- 
mentary Schools. Salem, 1946. 212 p. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Course of Study in Physical Education, Grade 1 
to 6. Providence, 1947. 7 vols. 

Santa Barbara (City), California. How Do Our Foods Help Us to Build 
Strong Bodies? A Source Preview for the Third Grade Level. Santa 
Barbara, 1941. 100 p. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. A Course of Study in Physical Education for 
Junior High School Boys. Springfield, 1948. 77 P. 

——. A Course of Study in Physical’ Education for Junior High School 
Girls. Springfield, 1947. 79 P- 

——, Physical Education: A Course of Study for Senior High School Boys. 
Springfield, July, 1948. 53 P- 

——. Physical Education: A Course of Study for Senior High School Girls. 
Springfield, 1948. 104 p. 

St. Louis, Missouri. Physical Well Being Area. Physical Education, 
Kindergarten to Grade 8. St. Louis, 1946. 148 p. (St. Louis Public 
School Journal, Vol. 1, No. 7. Courses of Study Series No. 7.) 

Youngstown, Ohio, A Program of Physical Education Activities for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Intermediate Levels. Youngstown, 1949. 134 Pp. 


Homes Economics 

Cleveland, Ohio. Consumer Education in Senior High School. Cleveland, 
1942. 162 p. 

Denver, Colorado. Home Economics Education in the Junior High School. 
Denver, 1948. 168-3 p. 

—~. Home Economics Education in the Senior High School. Denver, 
1948. 299-12 p. 

Gary, Fal Homemaking Education, Grade 7-12. Gary, 1946. Un- 
paged. 

Georgia. Homemaking Education Handbook. Homemaking Division, Voca- 
tional Education Service, Atlanta, n.d. Unpaged. 

Hawaii. A Suggested Guide for Homemaking Education . . . Elementary 
to Secondary Schools. Honolulu, 1947. 173 P. 

Highland Park, Michigan. Education for Family Living. Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education, 1944-1945. 
Highland Park, 1945. 120 p. 
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Houston, Texas. Home Economics, Grades 8-12. Houston, 1946-47. 4 
parts in one. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 46CB4o, 41, 42, 43, 44.) 

Indiana. Indiana Handbook for Curriculum Planning in Homemaking. 
Indianapolis, 1948. 140 p. (Bulletin No. 202.) 

Louisiana. Tentative Suggestions for Improving Instruction in Home Living 
and Homemaking in Elementary and Secondary Education. Progress 
Report of State Curriculum Committee in Homemaking. Baton Rouge, 
1945. 97 p- (Bulletin No. 575.) 

Maine. Personal and Home Living, gth Grade. Augusta, 1945. Unpaged. 

Nashville, Tennessee. Developing Personality and Gaining Popularity, High 
School. Nashville, 1946. 30 p. 

——. What's Cooking in Our Neighbors’ Pot, Junior and Senior High 
School. Nashville, 1946. 52 p. 

New York (City). Source Materials for Teaching Textiles and Clothing 
(High Schools), New York, 1947. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, 
1946-47 Series.) 

New York (State). Monograph for Homemaking and Home Economics 
Education, Grades 7 to 12. Albany, 1945. Various paging. 

Oklahoma. A Guide for Planning the Homemaking Education Program in 
the Public Schools, Grades 7 to 8. Oklahoma City, 1943. 175 P- CHome 
Economics Bulletin No. 12.) ye 

Pennsylvania. A Suggested Program in Homemaking for Secondary Schools 
Based Upon Actual Pupil Problems in Citizenship and Life Adjustment. 
Harrisburg, 1948. 167 p. (Bulletin 325.) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A Suggested Course of Study in Homemaking, 
Grades 7 to 12. Philadelphia, 1945. Various paging. j 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Home Economics Offerings. Philadelphia, 
1947. 135 P- 

Puerto Rico. A Guide in Education for Homemaking, Grade 7 to adult. 
San Juan, 1946. 142 P. 

San Jose, California. Guide to Planning Units in Home Economics, 
Grades 7-12. San Jose, 1947. Various paging. 

Seattle, Washington. Home and Family Living. . . An Educational Guide 
to Progressive Growth in Satisfactory Family Life. Elementary—Adult. 
Seattle, 1946. 49 P- 

Texas, State Board for Vocational Education. Suggested Guide for Home- 
making Education, Grades 9-12. Austin, 1946. 41 p- 

Vermont. Education for Home and Family Life. Teacher’s Guide for Junior 
and Senior High School. 1940 Edition with 1945 Revisions. Montpelier, 
1945. 168 p. 

Virginia. . . . Homemaking Education. Richmond, 1943. 333 p- (Bulle- 
tin Vol. 25, No. 4.) 

York, Pennsylvania. Course of Study in Home Economics Education, 
Grades 10-12. York, 1946. 87 P- 

Youngstown, Ohio. A Tentative Course of Study in Homemaking for the 
Elementary Grades. Youngstown, 1949. 62 p. » 
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INDUSTRIAL Arts A 

Connecticut. A Handbook in Industrial Arts for Connecticut Secondary 
Schools, Part 1. Guiding Principles. Hartford, 1945. 75 P- (Curriculum 
Laboratory Bulletin 15.) 

Florida. A Guide to the New Technology in Industrial Arts. Tallahassee, 
1948. 117 P. 

Houston, Texas. Machine Drawing 1. Houston, 1946. 53 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin No, 45CB40, 1945-46.) 

Kentucky. Industrial Arts for Kentucky Schools. Frankfort, 1948. 515 p- 

Kern County, California. A Handbook for Industrial Arts Teachers. Kern 
County, 1949. Unpaged. 

New York (State). Bureau of Industrial and Technical Education. Junior 
Aviation for Beginners; Suggested Industrial Arts Projects and Activities, 
Elementary Grades, Albany, 1946. 125 P. 

——. Junior Aviation Maintenance and Repair; An Industrial Arts Course 
for High School Pupils. Albany, 1943. 77 P- 


LANGUAGE Arts 

Battle Creek, Michigan. Tentative Guide in Reading. Prepared by a 
Faculty Committee for the Council on Instruction. Battle Creek, August, 
1948. 36 p. d 

——. Tentative Guide in Spelling. Prepared by a Faculty Committee for 
the Council on Instruction. Battle Creek, August, 1948. 10 p. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Course of Study in English, Grades 9-12. Cincinnati, 
1946. 142 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 195.) z 

* Denver, Colorado. Improving English Expression Skills: An Instructional 
Guide. Junior High. Denver, December, 1944. 113 P. 

——. Toward Better Reading; An Instructional Guide for Use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Denver, 1945. 88 p. 

East Orange, New Jersey. The Language Arts. Series of Bulletins. East 
Orange, 1942. 

Elementary School Publications. 14 p; 
Children’s Creative Poetry. 32 p. 3 
A Point of View. 7 p. 

Audience Reading. 19 p. 

Choral Speaking. 17 p. 

Letter Writing. 45 p. 

Florida. Experiencing the Language Arts. Tallahassee, 1948. 310 p. 
(Bulletin No. 34.) 

Hawaii. English in the Secondary Schools of Hawaii. CA Revision and 
Expansion of the 1944 Hawaii Course of Study.) Honolulu, 1947. 
99 p- (Secondary Curriculum Committee Publication No. 3.) 

Hillsborough County, Florida. English as Experience . . . Grades 7-12. 
Tampa, 1947. 102 p. 

Iowa. English, Grades 9-10. Des Moines, 1948. 428 p. (Communication 
Series, Iowa Secondary School Cooperative Curriculum, Vol. 8.) 
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Kentucky. Getting the Primary Reading Program Under Way. Frankfort, 
1946. p. 377-428. (Educational Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4-) 

Long Beach (City), California. Reading; A Guide to the Teaching of 
Reading in the Intermediate Grades. Grades 4, 5, 6. Long Beach, June, 
1944. 59 P: 

Long Beach (City), California. Guide to the Teaching of Cursive Writing 
in the Intermediate Grades: 4-6. Long Beach, 1946. 19 P- 

Madison, Wisconsin. Learning to Read in the Madison Public Schools, 
Readiness Through Senior High Schools. Madison, 1945. 106 p. 

Maine. Curriculum Suggestions for Secondary School English. Augusta, 
1946. Various paging. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Literature, A Pathway to Understanding People 
. .. Grade 6. Milwaukee, 1946. 34 P- } 

——. A Reading Readiness Program. Milwaukee, 1945. 25 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 3.) 

Newark, New Jersey. Language Arts Program—Grades 4, 5, 6. Newark, 
1945. 104 P. 

New York (City). Educational Research Bulletins of the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statistics. Ain 

The Place of Reading in the Elementary School Program. New York, 
1944. 43 p. (Bulletin No. 7) - 

Determining Readiness for Reading. New York, 1943. 49 P- CBulle- 
tin No. 6.) : 

Guiding the Growth of Reading Interests. New York, 1945. 33 P- 
(Bulletin No. 8.) f 

Individualization of Instruction in Reading, New York, 1941. 42 P. 
(Bulletin No. 1.) 

Appraisal of Growth in Reading. New York, 1941. 42 p. (Bulletin 
No. 2.) 

A Diagnostic Approach to the Reading Program. Part I and Part II. 
New York, 1942. 25 p. and 32 p. Bulletins Nos. 3 and 4.) 

Reading Readiness in the First Grade. New York, 1942. 43 P. 
(Bulletin No. 5.) 

Selected References on Curriculum Development in Language Arts 
for Elementary Schools. New York, 1948. 78 P- (Curriculum 
Division Bulletin No. 4.) 

Selected References on Curriculum Development in Language Arts 
for Secondary Schools. New York, 1948. 44 P. (Curriculum 
Division Bulletin No. 5.) p 

New York (State) University. Learning to Spell. Albany, 1949. 33 P- 

——. When Shall We Begin to Teach Reading? Albany, 1949. 5° P- 

North Carolina. Language Arts in the Public Schools, Grades 1-12. Raleigh, m 
1945. 393 P- (Publication No. 249.) Í sf 

Pasadena, California. Reading Activities Used in the Pasadena Elementary 
Schools, Pasadena, 1946. 55 P- (Reading Bulletin, No. 2.) 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Suggestions for the Teaching of Spelling and 
Handwriting in the Elementary Schools. Philadelphia, 1947. 46 p. 

Pinellas County, Florida. Child Growth Through Language Arts, Kinder- 
garten Through Grade 6. Gainesville, University of Florida, General 
Extension Division, 1946. 210 p. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Elementary School Course of Study in Language, 
Grades 1 to 6. Providence, 1943. 6 vols. 

San Diego (City), California. Language Handbook for Teachers of Grades 
Four, Five, and Six. San Diego, 1945. 124 p. 

San Diego (City), California. Reading Readiness; A Teacher's Guide for 
the Development of a First Grade Program, Prepared by Helen Sylvester. 
San Diego, 1946. 43 p. 

——. Vocabulary Handbook for Teachers of Grades Four, Five, and Six. 
San Diego, 1947. 66 p. 

San Francisco, California. Teaching Guide—Reading, Kindergarten to 
Grade 12. San Francisco, 1946. 195 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 201.) 

Schenectady, New York. Functional Writing; A Curriculum Guide for 
Teachers, Grades 1-6. Schenectady, 1945. 76 p. 

Seattle, Washington. Guideposts for the Expressional Phases of the Lan- 
guage Arts, Kindergarten to Grade 12. Seattle, 1944. 156 p. 

——. Usage Guide for the Language Arts . . . Kindergarten to Grade 12. 
Seattle, 1946-47. 3 vols. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Course of Study in High School Remedial English, 
Grades 9-10. St. Paul, 1946. 86 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 11A.) 
——. Suggested Course of Study in English for Selected Superior Pupils, 

Grade 12. St. Paul, 1946. 121 p. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. A Course of Study in Speech for Junior High Schools. 
Tulsa, 1944. 229 p. 

Youngstown, Ohio. A Tentative Course of Study in the Language Arts 
for the Elementary Grades. Youngstown, 1949. 58 p. 


MATHEMATICS 


Berkeley, California. Arithmetic. A Course of Study for Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades (1-6). Berkeley, July, 1942. 118 p. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Tentative Course of Study in Arithmetic, Grades 1-8. 
Cincinnati, 1940. 72 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 50.) 

District of Columbia. Mathematics; A Handbook and Guide for Teachers, 
with Goals for Kindergarten Through Twelfth Grade. Washington, 
D. C,. 1945. 75 p. 

El Paso, Texas. Course of Study for High School Mathematics. El Paso, 
1946. 253 p. 

Houston, Texas. Arithmetic Handbook for Kindergarten-Second Grade. 
Houston, 1947. 46 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 46CB24, 1946-1947.) 

Maine. Does Arithmetic Make Sense? Augusta, 1949. 29 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 9.) 
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——, The Intermediate Manual. Augusta, 1945. (Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 125.) 

—~—. The Primary Manual. Augusta, 1948. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 95, 
rev. 

——. The Seventh-Grade Manual. Augusta, 1947- (Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 200.) 

Melrose, Massachusetts. A Course of Study in Arithmetic, Grades 1-6. 
Melrose, 1943. 2 vols. 

Newark, New Jersey. Arithmetic in Our Schools; A Guide to Improvement 
of Instruction. For Elementary Schools. Newark, 1949. 136 p. (Bulle- 
tin No. 4.) 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Association. Mathematics. A 
Course of Study Essential to the Needle Trades. Delmar Publishers, Inc., 
49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany 6, New York, 1945, 110 P. 

Ohio State University. College of Education. Arithmetic in Action. A 
Source Book of Functional Learning Experiences, Grade 4 Through 
Grade 6 (Including Opportunity Group). Columbus, 1943. 109 P- 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Arithmetic; A Guide for Teachers, Kindergar- 
ten Through Grade Six. Philadelphia, 1946. 207 P. 

——, Plane Geometry. Philadelphia, 1947. 21 p. 

San Francisco, California. Teaching Guide—Mathematics, Kindergarten to 
Grade 9. San Francisco, 1946. 219 P. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 101.) 

Seattle, Washington. Mathematics; As Learned and Used in the Seattle 
Public Schools. A Course of Study from Kindergarten Through High 
School. Seattle, 1943. 89 P- 

Utah. Arithmetic Supplement to a Teaching Guide for the Elementary 
Schools of Utah, Kindergarten to Grade 6, Salt Lake City, 1946. 40 P: 

Youngstown, Ohio. Course of Study in Arithmetic. Youngstown, 1949 
Crev. ed.) 42 P- 

——, Manual for Teachers of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, Grades 7 
to 12. Youngstown, 1946. 116 p. 


Music 

Hawaii. General Music in the Secondary Schools in Hawaii. Honolulu, 
1947. 30 P- 

Houston, Texas. Music, Kindergarten to Grade 5. Houston, 1946. 5 vols. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 45CB76, 77, 78; 79 80, 1945-1946.) 

Long Beach, California. Guide to Music Learnings in the Elementary 
Schools. Long Beach, 1943- 118 p. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Music. A Tentative Course of Study for Junior High 
Schools. Louisville, 1947. 9° P- (Curriculum Bulletin No. 4, Part 5.) 

——. Music in the Senior High School Curriculum. Louisville, 1948. 173 P. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 4, Part 4.) 

Santa Ana, California. Course of Study Handbook in Music, Kindergarten 
to Grade 6. Santa Ana, 1945- 67 P- i 
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Utah. Music Guide for the Elementary Schools. Salt Lake City, 1944. 


87 P. $ ug 
Wilmington, Delaware. Growth Through Music, Grades 1-12. Wilming- 
ton, 1947. 162 p. 


SAFETY `: 

Baltimore, Maryland. Handbook for Safety Patrols. Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Baltimore, 1946. 23 p. 

California. Guide for Driver Education and Driver Training. Sacramento, 
1948. 73 p. (Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, 1948.) 

Colorado. Course of Study in Traffic Safety. For Junior and Senior High 
Schools in Colorado. Denver, 1940. 63 p. 4 
Florida, Developing a Safety Education Program in Florida Schools. Talla- 

hassee, 1948. 63 p. 

Illinois. The Illinois Syllabus in Driver Education and Training for High 
School Administrators and Teachers. Springfield, 1946. 26 p. (Circular 
Series A, No. 37.) 

—~. A Teacher’s Guide in Safety Education. Springfield, 1948. 110 p. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Safety Education in the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum. Louisville, 1948. 186 p. (Bulletin 10.) 

Minnesota. Minnesota School Safety Patrol Manual. St. Paul, 1948. 30 p. 

Missouri. Senior High School Driver Education and Training. Junior High 
School Traffic Safety. Jefferson City, 1947. 32 p. (Publication No. 8.) 

New York (State), Driver Education and Training; A Syllabus for Second- 
ary Schools. Albany, 1946. 36 p. (Bulletin No. 1314.) 

——. Fire Prevention Education, Grades 1-12. Albany, 1946. 63 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1311.) 

——. Safety Education, Including First Aid. A Section of Part III, of a 
Guide to the Teaching of Health in the Elementary School. Revision of 
Bulletin 1216. Albany, 1946. 74 p. (Bulletin No. 1324.) 

New York (City). Safety Education in the Schools; A Study of Accident 
Facts and Suggestions for the Development of a Safety Education Pro- 
gram. New York, 1945. 47 p. 

——. School Shop Safety Manual. New York, February, 1948. 240 p. 

Oregon. Driver Education and Training in the Public Schools of Oregon; 
A Teacher's Manual. Salem, 1947. 96 p. 

Pennsylvania. Bicycle Safety. Education by Practice. A Tentative Guide 
for Traffic Safety. Harrisburg, 1949. 38 p. (Bulletin S94, revised.) 
——. Driver Education in the Secondary School; A Tentative Guide for 

Traffic Safety. Harrisburg, 1946. 42 p. (Bulletin 395.) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Education for Safety, Elementary Through 
High School. Philadelphia, 1945. 128 p. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. Cycle Sense in Santa Fe. Santa Fe, 1947. 11 p. 

Virginia. Let’s Learn to Drive. Driver Education Source Material Sug- 
gested for Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools. Department 
of Education and Department of State Police, Richmond, 1948. 114 P. 
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Scrence 

Boston, Massachusetts. General Science for Intermediate Grades 7 to 9. 
Boston, 1946. 287 p. (School Document No. 4, 1946.) 

Brookline, Massachusetts. Course of Study in Science, Grades 1 to 6. 
Brookline, 1946. 69—102 P. ; 

Cleveland, Ohio. Science Course of Study, Grade 5. Cleveland, 1945. 
275 P. 

Connecticut. Educational Implications of the Air Age for Connecticut 
Schools and Colleges. Hartford, 1944. 100 P- (Curriculum Laboratory 
Bulletin 10.) 

Denver, Colorado. The Age of Wings: An Instructional Unit Written by 
Teachers for Use in Denver Junior High Schools. Denver, February, 
1944. 40 P. 

——, We'll Take the High Road. Denver, 1945. 53 P: (Resource Unit on 
Aviation in 5th and 6th Grades.) 

Office of Education. Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town Schools. 
Bulletin No. 5. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 55 P- 
Georgia. Skyways to Learning; A Teacher's Manual for Air Age Education 

in the Georgia Elementary and Secondary Schools. Atlanta, 1948. 82 p. 

Highland Park, Illinois. A Manual for the Teaching of Science in Grades 
One Through Six. Highland Park, 1946. 182 p. 

Iowa. Science and Nature Study, Elementary. Des Moines, 1943. 1 18 p. 
Clowa Elementary Teacher's Handbook, Vol. 5.) 

Ithaca, New York. Course of Study in General Science, Grade 9. Ithaca, 
1947. Various paging. 

Kansas, Wings over Kansas; A Program of Aviation Education for Kansas 
Schools, Elementary School to College. Topeka, 1946. 48 p. 

Kentucky. Scientists Look at Resources. First Report of Gatlinberg Con- 
ference III. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, June, 1948. (No. 4, Vol. 20.) 

Louisiana. Suggestions for Teaching Soil and Water Conservation and Use. 
Baton Rouge, 1946. 98 P- Bulletin No. 600.) 

Louisville, Kentucky. Tentative Course of Study for Junior High School 
General Science. Louisville, 1947. 244 P- (Curriculum Bulletin No. 7.) 

——. General Science. A Tentative Course of Study for Junior High 
Schools. Louisville, 1947- 244 P- (Curriculum Bulletin 7.) 

——. Science Experiences. A Source Book for Elementary School Children. 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. Louisville, 1949. 305 p. (Curricu- 
lum Bulletin 11, Part 1.) 

——. Science Experiences. A Source Book for Elementary School Children. 
Intermediate Grades 4, 5, 6. Vol. I. Weather and Climate, the Story of 
the Earth, Light, and Sound. Louisville, 1949. 277 P- (Curriculum 
Bulletin 11, Part 2, Vol. 1.) 

Montana. Course of Study for Elementary School Science, Health and 


Agriculture. Helena, 1946. 120 p. 
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New York (City). Applied Chemistry for High School Students. New 
York, 1949. 79 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 2, 1948-49 Series.) 

New York (State). Education for the Air Age, Report of Study Confer- 
ence .. . Held at New York State College for Teachers, Albany, June 
22-27, 1942. Albany, 1942. 192 p. 

——. Junior Aviation; Flying Model Aircraft for Senior High School In- 
dustrial Arts Classes. Albany, 1944. 108 p. 

Ohio. Science Education for the Elementary Schools of Ohio, Grades 1—6. 
Columbus, 1946. 192 p, (Curriculum Bulletin No. 3.) 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma Resources; A Source Book for Teachers. Oklahoma 
City, 1946. 240 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 6.) 

Santa Monica, California. Unit on Aeronautics, 6th Grade. Santa Monica, 
1945. 124 P. 

Texas. Aviation Education in Texas Public Schools, Elementary to Junior 
College. Austin; 1945. 82 p. (Bulletin No. 448.) 

Utah. Science Supplement to a Teaching Guide for the Elementary Schools 
of Utah, Kindergarten to Grade 6. Salt Lake City, 1946. 94 p. 

West Virginia. A Handbook for Teachers of Elementary Science. Charles- 
ton, 1941. 190 p. 


Socran STUDIES 


Allentown, Pennsylvania. A Report on an Experimental Program in Social 
Studies, Grades 1-6. Allentown, 1945. 133 p. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Better Intercultural Relations. Baltimore, September, 
1947. 44 P: 

Battle Creek, Michigan. Tentative Guide in Social Studies. Battle Creek, 
August, 1948. 12 p. mimeo, 

California. Our Air Age; A General High School Course on Aviation. 
Sacramento, 1947. 

Denyer, Colorado. Age of Wings . . . For Junior High Schools. Denver, 
1944. 40 p. 

——. Shifting Horizons, Senior High Schools. Denver, 1945. 89 P. 

Denver, Colorado. One American Way; An Instructional Unit Written by 
Teachers for Use in the Denver Junior High Schools. Denver, October, 
1944. 65 p. 

Georgia. Georgia Program in Resource-Use Education, Atlanta, 1949. 8 p. 

~ Glencoe, Illinois. A Guide to Social Education, Kindergarten to Grade 6. 
Glencoe, 1944. 87 p. 

Hawaii. Social Studies in the Secondary Schools of Hawaii. (A Revision 
of the 1944 Hawaii Course of Study) Honolulu, 1947. 208 p- (Second- 
ary Curriculum Committee. Publication No. 2.) 

Houston, Texas. We and Our Neighbors; Community Living, Grade 3. 
Houston, 1945. 81 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 44CB15, 1944-1945.) 

Illinois (University of). Living in the Atomic Age;-A Resource Unit for 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools. Bureau of Educational Research, 
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4, , 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ilinois. (Bulletin 
Vol. XLIV, No. 23, December 3, 1946.) i 

Kentucky. Planning Air Age Education. Frankfort, 1948. 48 p. 

Long Beach, California. Airplanes and Airports, A Unit of Work for 
Second Year Children. Long Beach, 1945. 79 p. 

——. Carrying the Mail. A Unit of Work for Third Year Children. Long 
Beach, 1948. 200 p. 

——. Colonial Life in New England, A Fifth Grade Unit. Long Beach, 
1945. 46 p. +f 

——. The Dairy Farm. A Unit of Work for Second Year Children. Long 
Beach, 1947. 99 P. 

——. How Air Transportation Affects Social Living. A Sixth Grade Unit. 
Long Beach, 1947. 39 P- 

——. How Changes in Travel on Water Affect the Way People Live. A 
Sixth Grade Unit. Long Beach, 1947. 70 p. x 

—~. Life of the Rubber Gatherers in the Amazon Valley and Far East. 
A Fourth Grade Unit. Long Beach, 1947. 46 p. 

——. Man’s Adjustment to the Social and Physical Environment; the Im- 
mediate Environment. Grade 7. Long Beach, 1946. 5 vols. 

——. Pioneers of the West. A Fifth Grade Unit. Long Beach, 1947. 65 p. 

——, Pueblo Indians. A Unit of Work for Third Year Children. Long 
Beach, 1947. 140 p. A 

——. Ships, Harbors, and Cargoes. A Unit of Work for Third Year Chil- 
dren. Long Beach, 1946. 128 p. 

——. Social Living, Eighth Grade. Personal Problems of Boys and Girls. 
A Resource Unit. Long Beach, 1947. 93 P- 

——. Social Living, Eighth Grade. Units I, II, and III. Three Resource 
Units for First Semester. Long Beach, 1947. 3 vols. in one. 

——. World History. Units II, MI and IV—Three Resource Units for First 
Semester, Tenth Grade Social Studies—English Classes. Long Beach, 
1946. Various paging. 

——. World History. Units V and VI—Two Resource Units for Second 
Semester, Tenth Grade Social Studies—English Classes. Long Beach, 
1946. XV, 183—. 68 p. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Tentative Course of Study—Problems of Democracy. 
Senior High Schools. Louisville, 1948. 271 p. 

Montgomery County, Maryland. Community Living, Housing. Elementary 
Procedure Bulletin. Rockville, September, 1941. 205 P- (Bulletin No. 


51.) 

New Jersey. Building Citizenship in a Democracy Through the Social 
Studies, Trenton, 1945. 136 p. (Elementary School Bulletin No. 10.) 

Newton, Massachusetts. Social Studies; A Teacher’s Guide. Newton, 
1943-1946. 50 P. (Curriculum Monograph No. 1. Elementary Educa- 
tion Series 1.) e 

New York (City). A Better World; A Manual of Suggestions for the 
Presentation of the United Nations in the Elementary and Junior High 
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School Years. New York, 1946. 90 p. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1946- 
1947 Series, No. 1.) 

New York (City). Social Studies; Kindergarten-Grade Two. New York, 
1947. 44 p. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1947-1948 Series, No. 4.) 

New York (City). Social Studies; Grades 3 and 4. New York, 1949. 140 
p. (Curriculum Bulletin 1947-48 Series, No. 5.) 

New York (State). An Approach to a Social Studies Program in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Reprint of Bulletin 1160. Albany, 1942. 28 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1227. Social Studies Pamphlet I.) 

——. Exploring the Environment. Albany, 1943. 174 P- (Elementary 
School Social Studies Pamphlet III.) 

——. Industrial Region of Central-Western Europe. A Social Studies Re- 
source Unit for Teachers of Grades 5 and 6. Albany, 1948. 38 p. 

——, Living and Working in Communities; Elementary School Social Stud- 
ies for Third and Fourth Grades. Albany, 1947. 29 p. 

——. Living and Working in the Days of the Early Settlers. Resource 
Unit for Teachers of Grades 3 and 4. Albany, 1947. 29 p. 

——. Living and Working in Indian Times. Resource Unit for Teachers of 
3rd and 4th Grades. Albany, 1948. 29 p. 

——. An Approach to the Organization of a Social Studies Program for 
Secondary Schools. Albany, 1941. 37 P- 

——. American History and World Backgrounds. An Experimental Outline 
of a Two-Year Social Studies Program for the Senior High School. 
Albany, 1948. 118 p. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. American History and Government; Terms 1 
to 4 of the Two Year Course for Senior High and Vocational Schools. 
Philadelphia, 1946-1947. 3 vols. 

——. Living and Learning; How Boys and Girls Grow Through Life Situ- 
ations; A Program to Unite Study and Action, Elementary Grades. Phila- 
delphia, 1945. 66 p. 

Sacramento, California. Tentative Course of Study in Social Studies for 
Seventh Grade. Sacramento, 1945. 51 p. 

San Diego (City), California. Plan for Teaching a Unit on Colonial Life, 
Grade 5. San Diego, 1948. 86 p. 

——. Plan for Teaching a Unit on How the Unity of the States Was 
Established Following the Civil War. Unit Five, Grade Eight. San Diego, 
1949. 88 p. 

——. Plan for Teaching Unit on a Life Culture Study of China. Grade 
Seven. San Diego, 1948. 146 p. 

——. Plan for Teaching a Unit on Living in Latin America, Grade 6. San 
Diego, 1949. 159 p. 

——. Plan for Teaching a Unit on Living in Mexico. Grade 4. San Diego, 
1948. 150 p. 

——. Plan for Teaching a Unit on Living in Our Community. Grade 3. 
San Diego, 1949. 94 p. 
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ŽL, Plan for Teaching a Unit on Living in a Pueblo Indian Home. Grade 
3. San Diego, 1948. 121 p. 

San Francisco, California. Teaching Guide in Social Studies. Kindergarten 
Through Grade 6. San Francisco, 1947. 126 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 300.) 

——. Teaching Guide to Social Studies. Grades 7 through 9. San Fran- 
cisco, 1948. 139 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 301.) 

San Mateo County, California. The Story of the Sea. A Unit of Work 
for Grades 5 and 6. San Mateo, September, 1941. 85 p. 

Santa Monica, California. Interest Sequences, 1st grade. Santa Monica, 
1947. 28 p. 

——, Unit on Carriers of Cargo, 3rd Grade. Santa Monica, 1947. 40 pP. 

——. Unit on Mexico, 4th Grade. Santa Monica, 1944. 60 p. 

——. Unit on the Farm, 3rd Grade. Santa Monica, 1947. 33 P. 

Seattle, Washington. Home and Family Living, An Educational Guide to 
Progressive Growth in Satisfactory Family Life. Seattle, 1946. 49 p. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. Social Studies. A Course of Study for Kinder- » 


garten, Grades 1-6. Springfield, 1948. 147 P. 

Stockton, California. Freedom and Responsibility in a Democracy. Stock- 
ton, 1948. 71 p. 

Superior, Wisconsin. Problems of Democracy—Social Studies, Grade 12. 
Superior, 1945. Unpaged. 

Topeka, Kansas. Areas of Living; A Guide for the Teaching of Social 
Studies in Grades Four to Six. Topeka, 1947. 2 vols. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. The People of Our Communities. 7th, 8th, 9th Grades. 
Tulsa, 1942. 42 p. 

——, Social Studies, Grades 7. Tulsa, 1942. Various paging. i 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Arkansas, University of. College of Education. Department of Vocational 
Teacher Education. Film Guide for Vocational Education. Fayetteville, 
1946. 74 p. (Monograph 16.) 
——. Teaching Outlines 1946: 
Teaching Outline for the Retailing of Hardwood. 42 p. (Monograph 
10.) 
Teaching Outline for the Retailing of Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear. Fayette- 
ville, 1946. 23 P. (Monograph 6.) 
A Teaching Outline in Automotive Mechanics. 1946. 49 p. (Mono- 
graph 13.) 
A Teaching Outline in Carpentry. 49 P- (Monograph 15.) 
A Teaching Outline in Drug Store Management and Salesmanship. 
27 P- (Monograph 9.) 
A Teaching Outline in Food Stores. 19 P- (Monograph 12.) 
A Teaching Outline in Machine Shop. 32 p. (Monograph 14.) 
A Teaching Outline in Restaurant Service. 25 p. (Monograph 11.) 
A Teaching Outline in Retail Selling. 22 p. (Monograph 5.) 
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A Teaching Outline in Shoe Retailing. 18 p. (Monograph 8.) 
Teaching Outline for the Retailing of Men’s Wear. 38 p. (Mono- 
graph 7.) 

California. Course in Auto Mechanics. First Year—Chassis and Brakes. 
A Workbook for Apprentices in the First Year of Auto Mechanics and 
Tests. Sacramento, 1946. 2 vols. 

—~, Course in Carpentry. First Year—Foundations and Framing; A Work- 
book for Apprentices in the First Year of Carpentry. Sacramento, 1946. 
148 p. 

Newark, New Jersey. A Syllabus for the Study of Occupations in Newark 
Secondary Schools, Newark, 1946. 71 p. 

New York (City). Guideposts for Curriculum Planning in the Vocational 
High Schools . . . New York, 1946. 99 p. (Curriculum Bulletin 1946- 
47, No. 3.) 

New York (State). Teaching Vocational Agriculture in Secondary Schools, 
Albany, 1945. 23 p. (Bulletin No. 1292.) 

New York (State), Bureau of Industrial and Technical Education. A 
Course of Study in the Manufacture of Ready to Wear Clothing. Albany, 
1944. 133 P. 

——. Industrial Education for Girls and Women. Albany, 1944. 54 P. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction for Apprentices in Carpentry. Albany, 
1947. 266 p. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction for Apprentices in Electrical Installation 
and Practice. Albany, 1947. 235 p. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction for Apprentices in Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting. Albany, 1947. 174 p. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction for Sheet Metal Apprentices. Albany, 
1947. 286 p. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction in Drawing, Mathematics and Science 
for Apprentices in Machine Shop Practice. Albany, 1947. 93 p. 

——. Suggested Related Instruction in Machine Tools for Apprentices in 
Machine Shop Practice. Albany, 1947. 228 p. 

New York State. Vocational and Practical Arts Association. Applied Science 
Essential to the Needle Trades. Albany, 1945. 147 p. 

——. Mathematics Essential to the Needle Trades. Albany, 1945. 110 p. 


REPORTS AND STORIES OF CurricuLum CHANGE 

Denver, Colorado. Our Education. A Report Written by the Students of 
Core Classes of East High School, Denver. 20 p. 

Emmons, Spencer Ray. Difficulties Encountered by Teachers in Trying to 
Develop a Curriculum for the Secondary School. Nashville, Tennessee, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1941. 9 p. (Abstract of Contri- 
bution to Education No. 286.) 

Florida (State) University. Elementary Evaluative Criteria. South-wide 
Workshop Report, Sponsored by the Southern Association’s Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education. Tallahassee, 1949. Various paging. 
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Kansas City, Missouri. Cooperative Planning; A Committee Progress Re- 
port. Kansas City, 1946. 95 p. (Bulletin No. 56.) 

MacDonnell, Charles M., Melby, Ernest O., and Arndt, Christian O. New 
Schools for a New Culture. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
229 Pp. 

Michigan. State Board of Education. The Report of the Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum, 1937-1948. Lansing, 1948. 45 p. 

Mudd, Dorothy. A Core Program Grows. Harford County, Bel Air, Mary- 
land, Board of Education, 1949. 138 p. f 

New York (City). Loftus, John James. The Story of How a Great School 
System Developed a New Educational Program. Chicago, F. E. Compton, 
1948. 24 P. 

Noar, Gertrude. Freedom to Live and Learn. Philadelphia, Pa., Franklin 
Publishing and Supply Co., 1948. 159 P- 

Olson, Clara M. and Fletcher, Norman D. Learn and Live. New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946. 101 p. 

Pratt, Caroline. I Learn from Children. An Adventure in Progressive Edu- 
cation. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. 207 p. 

Schneideman, R. Democratic Education in Practice. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 534 P- 

Santa Barbara (County), California. Santa Barbara County Teachers De- 
velop Builders in Daily Democratic Living. Vol. 6. Santa Barbara, 1942. 
829 p. 

——. Santa Barbara County Units of Study for Teachers in the Elementary 
Schools. Vol. 1. Santa Barbara, 1940. 423 P- 

Seay, Maurice F. and Meece, Leonard E. The Sloan Experiment in Ken- 
tucky. The Second Progress Report of an Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics. Lexington, 1944. 131 P. (Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
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education, 29-31; greater international 
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of experimentation, 9 

Educational Policies Commission, 24 
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Eticheeninent the, 3, 4 
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European pattern of education, 4 

Evaluation-in-action, Alameda County, 
360 

Evaluation of curriculum programs, cri- 
teria for, 98-101 

Evaluation of demands for curriculum 
change, 37-40 

Evans, Hubert M., 36, 131, 326 

Expenditures for curriculum planning, 
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Experience conception of curriculum, 49 

Experience curriculum and teacher par- 
ticipation, 49 

Experience, purposeful, the center of cur- 
ticulum, 9 

Experiences of pupils, 47; and proposed 
change, 39 

Experimentation and exploration, 63-65 

Tapena nton, educational conflict 

sed on application of, 9 

Experimentalism, philosophy of, 8 

Exploration and experimentation, 63-65 

Extending individual horizons, Alameda 
County, 330 


Faculty psychology, 11-12 

Family te deon, a current demand 
for curriculum change, 29-31 

Family life education and core curric- 
ulum, 31 

Family life, education for, and general 
education, 30 

Family life education, Michigan, 414-15, 
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“Feeling of Hostility, The,” film, 348 

Fels, Renae ‘Si ane Dh 

Field theory of learning, 19 

Financial problems, Battle Creek, 107- 
08; Kingsport, 193; Michigan, 400 

Flexible grouping, Glencoe, 189 
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Administrative provisions for curric- 
ulum “improvement, 367-68, 374-75; 
basic assumptions for curriculum plan- 
ning, 369; T alletin production work- 
shops, 377-79; changing emphases in 
curriculum improvement, 398; citizens’ 
committee, 382; classroom teachers’ 
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conference, 384-87; committee organ- 
ization for curriculum improvement, 
376-77; committees for state courses of 
study, 376-77; community school, 371; 
consultants, use of in curriculum im- 
provement, 366, 378-79; Continuing 
Education Council of Education Asso- 
ciations, 382; county superintendents’ 
conference, 384-85; county workshops, 
389-90; courses of study, 366; defini- 
tion of curriculum, 368; earlier cur- 
riculum procedures, 365-67; evalua- 
tion of curriculum, 397-98; guidance 
in the curriculum, 371; guides to com- 
munity cooperation, 395-96; guides to 
implementation of curriculum pro- 
gram, 396; guides to use of community 
resources for curriculum improvement, 
396; in-service activities involved in 
curriculum improvement, 376-90; lay 
participation in curriculum improve- 
ment, 381-83; leadership conference, 
384-89; leadership development activ- 
ities, 372; leadership procedures and 
techniques, 373; life-adjustment cur- 
ticulum, 371; materials for curriculum 
improvement, 377-79, 390-97; news 
bulletins, 397; objectives of education, 
371; philosophy of leadership, 373-74; 
pre- and post-school planning, 383; 
principals’ conference, 384-86; pro- 
cedures in bulletin development, 392- 
93; purposes of curriculum program, 
371; purposes of supervisory program, 
372; pupil participation in curriculum 
improvement, 382-83; rate of curric- 
ulum improvement, 364-65; responsi- 
bility for curriculum improvement, 
376; statement of implications for cur- 
ticulum improvement, 369-71; state- 
wide conferences, 384-89; State Ad- 
visory Council on Education, 381; 
State Textbook Rating Committee, 
379-80; subject area guides, 394; su- 
isors’ conference, 384-88; Teacher 
ducation Advisory Council, 380-81; 
teacher participation in curriculum im- 
provement, 376-79, 381; types of activ- 
ities for curriculum improvement, 376; 
use of curriculum bulletins, 391 
Florida State University, 375 
Food, provision of, through county co- 
operation, Alameda County, 360 
Franklin, Benjamin, 4 
Franklin’s Academy, 3 
Froebel, Friedrich, 12 
Function of schools, 4 
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General education and education for fam- 
ily life, 30 

General Education Board, 378, 411 

General education program in secondary 
schools, Minneapolis, 251-52 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 


378 

Gestalt psychology, influence of, 18+ 

Gleave: ABA 
Administrative provisions for curric- 
ulum improvement, 173-74, 177) 187; 
class size, 189; committee of custodians, 
176-77, 187-88; committee organiza- 
tion for curriculum improvement, 172, 
175, 183; community school, 173, 179, 
180; consultants, use of in curriculum 
improvement, 184; counseling service, 
176; courses of study, 1735 curriculum 
improvements needed, 182; definition 
of curriculum, 173; dissemination of 
curriculum improvement, 186; earlier 
curriculum procedures, 177-78, 181; 
employment of teachers, 171; evalua- 
tion of curriculum, 171, 180-81, 182, 
185, 189-91; grade standards, 189; in- 
service activities involved in curric- 
ulum improvement, 184; lay participa- 
tion in curriculum improvement, 172, 
178, 183-85; life-centered curriculum, 
179; materials for curriculum improve- 
ment, 171, 186, 188; multi-sensory ed- 
ucation, 188; new teachers’ relations to 
superintendent, 170-71; orientation 
workshops, 172; overloaded curric- 
ulum, 181; paid vacations for teach- 
ers, 172; place of textbooks in curric- 
ulum, 189; role of board of education 
in curriculum improvement, 188; role 
of specialists in curriculum improve- 
ment, 187; social studies, 180; teacher 
participation in curriculum improve- 
ment, 187; year-round program, 171 

Grade standards, Glencoe, 189 

“Grass roots” approach, 78 

Great Neck, Long Island, survey, 57 

Group conferences, 62 

Group process, and curriculum improve- 
ment, Alameda County, 336 

Grouping, flexible, Glencoe, 189 

Growth and development, interpreting, 
Alameda County, 325 

Guidance, close relation of curriculum to, 
83 

Guidance, committee on, Michigan, 419; 
for children, Alameda County, 328; 
teachers, Alameda County, 328; in the 


curriculum, Florida, 371; through art 
workshop, Alameda County, 344 
Guidance-minded high school, Alameda 
County, 353 : 
Guide to a Functional Program in the 
Secondary School, Florida, 393 ~ 
Guide to Improved Practices in Florida 
Elementary Schools, Florida, 393 
Guides to community cooperation, Flor- 
ida, 395-96 
Guiding principles, Battle Creek, 110-173 
Kingsport, 199-202 


Hand, Harold, 36, 45 

Health education, committee on, Mich- 
igan, 419; in Alameda County, 354 

Health, physical education, recreation, 
school camping, and outdoor educa- 
tion project, Michigan, 413-14 

Health Service Project, community, 
Michigan, 412 

Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
308 i 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 12 agi 

History, American, 32 

Home and family life education, Mich- 
igan, committee on; 419; experimental 
program in, 414-15 

Home economics, 29-30 

Hopkins, L. ‘Thomas, 152 uf 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 

jmentation, 58, 131, 134, 135) 

140, 141, 150, 165 

“Human Growth,” film, 348 

Human relations in curriculum improve- 
ment, Alameda County, 358-59 

Human Relations Workshop, 134 


Ideals and love of country, demand for 
greater understanding of, 31-33 

Implementation of curriculum program, 
guides to, Florida, 396 4 

Implications, statement of, for curriculum, 
improvement, Florida, 369-71 

Individual schools, role of, in curriculum 
improvement, Battle Creek, 126-305 
Minneapolis, 242, 247-52; Philadel- 
hia, 297 

Industrial revolution and curriculum im- 
provement, 8 

Influences on curriculum programs, cur- 
rent, 66-71 ; 

In-service activities involved in curric- 
ulum improvement, Alameda County, 
336-49; Battle Creek, 132-38; Denver, 
161-63; Florida, 376-90; Glencoe, 184; 
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Kingsport, 196; Minneapolis, 248, 250, 
253-58; Philadelphia, 306, 307 

In-Service Education Project, Michigan, 
413 

Instruction, new orientation of adminis- 
tration to, Michigan, 416 

Instructional policy for curriculum im- 
provement, Micki an, 403-06 

Intercultural Aenda in the Making, 
29 

Interest and Effort, 9 

Intergroup relations, a current demand 
for curriculum change, 26-29 

International understanding, a current 
demand for curriculum change, 23-26 


James, William, 8 
Jobn Dewey Society, 29, 31 
Jones, Harold, 326 


Kansas curriculum program, 54 
Kellogg Foundation, 106, 134; 143, 412, 
43 . 
Kilpatrick, William H., 7, 17 
Kingsport, Tennessee: 
Accomplishments of program for cur- 
riculum improvement, 228-36; com- 
mittee organization for curriculum im- 
Revenant 197-98, 205; communi 
lescribed, 192-93; community school, 
196; consultants, use of in curriculum 
improvement, 195, 196, 202-04; cur- 
ticulum improvement and state stand- 
ards, 195; dissemination of curriculum 
improvement, 197, 205; earlier curric- 
ulum procedures, 194; evaluation of 
curriculum, 221-22, 224-28; financial 
problems, 193; guiding principles, 199- 
„202; in-service activities involved in 
“curriculum improvement, 196; lay 
Participation. in curriculum improve- 
ment, 199, 206-10, 214-17; materials 
for curriculum Supoyetens, 199, 217- 
21; newspaper publicity for curriculum 
improvement, 217; organization of 
schools, 193-94; pre-school workshops, 
210-14; problems approach to curric- 
ulum improvement, 196, 197, 198- 
99; problems encountered in curric- 
lum improvement, 236-38; public 
demand for curriculum improvement, 
` 195; role of board of education in cur- 
ticulum improvement, 204, 222; 
teacher participation in curriculum im- 
provement, 222; time arrangements for 
curriculum improvement, 198, 205; use 


INDEX 


of teaching demonstrations for curric- 
ulum improvement, 205-06 


Language arts, Alameda County, con- 
ference series, 350; evaluation, 352; 
shared responsibility, 351; surveys, 
349; sane a, 350 

Large Was Our Bounty: Natural Re- 
sources and the Schools, 34 

Latin grammar schools, 2, 3 

Lawler, Marcella R., 53 

Lay participation in curriculum improve- 
ment, 94; Denver, 160; Florida, 381- 
83; Glencoe, 172, 178, 183-85; Kings- 
port, 199, 206-10, 214-17; Michigan, 
400-04; Minneapolis, 248-49, 277-80; 
Philadelphia, 308 

Lay study groups, 54-55 

Leadership, Florida, conference, 384-89; 
development activities, 372; philosophy 
of, 373-74; procedures and techniques, 
373 

Leadership, training of, 56 

League of Women Voters, 175; see also 
Curriculum improvement, lay partici- 
pation in 

“Learning Through Cooperative Plan- 
ning,” film, 207 

Library, school, committee on, Michigan, 
421 

Life-adjustment curriculum, Florida, 371 

Life-centered curriculum, Glencoe, 179 

Loban, Walter, 141 

Local control of curriculum, 22, 37, 40- 


41 
Locke, John, 3 

Loomis, A. K., 152 

Los Angeles curriculum program, 44 


Macfarlane, Jean Walker, 326 

McGregor Fund, 411 

McSwain, E. T., 141 

Mann, Horace, 7 

Martin, Vibella, 326 

Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, 56 

Materials for curriculum improvement, 
Alameda, 330; Battle Creek, 142-46; 
Denver, 157-60, 161, 163; Florida, 
377-79, 390-97; Glencoe, 171, 186, 
188; Kingsport, 199, 217-21; Minne- 
apolis, 248-52, 274-77; Philadelphia, 
300-03, 306 

Mental health, role of staff in, for curric- 
ulum improvement, Alameda County, 
337 
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Mental training, effect of belief in, 10, 
11 

Michigan College Agreement, 115 

Michigan, State of: 
Appraisal of curriculum improvement 
program, 422-23; authority, responsi- 
bilities, and procedures of state educa- 
tion, 406-07; citizenship chief objec- 
tive of curriculum program, 405-06 
committee on adult education, 417; 
committee on audio-visual aids, 421; 
committee on citizenship education, 
417; committee on conservation and 
education, 417; committee on educa- 
tion in rural areas, 420; committee on 
elementary education, 419; committee 
on guidance, 419; committee on health 
education, 419; committee on home 
and family life education, 419; com- 
mittee on occupational competence, 
420; committee on safety education, 
420; committee on school library, 421; 
committee on secondary education, 
420; committee on special education, 
421; committee on thrift education, 
421; committee organization for cur- 
ticulum improvement, 402-03, 417-225 
definition of curriculum, 404; Com- 
munity Health Service Project, 412; 
community school, 400-02; consult- 
ants, use of, in curriculum improve- 
ment, 416; Cooperative Teacher Edu- 
cation Study, 412; curriculum plan- 
ning committee, 422; curriculum 
gram, appraisal of, 422-233 curriculum 
steering committee, 400; demonstra- 
tration research, 410-15; economic 
competence, 421; experimental pro- 
gram in adult education, 414; experi- 
mental program in home and family 
life education, 414-15; financial prob- 
lems, 400; function of state in curric- 
ulum improvement, 406; health, phys- 
ical education and recreation, school 
camping, and outdoor education proj- 
ect, 413-15; in-service education proj- 
ect, 413; instructional policy for cur- 
riculum improvement, 403-06; lay 
participation in curriculum improve- 


ment, 400-04; means of communica- 


tion in curriculum improvement, 423; 
new orientation of administration to 
instruction, 416; study of secondary 
school curriculum, 411; role of research 
in curriculum improvement, 410-15; 
role of community agencies in curric 


ulum improvement, 405; teacher role 
in definition of curriculum, 404; vari- 
ety of activities in curriculum improve- 
ment, 417-22; workshops, 407-10 

Michigan State College, 135 

Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, 139 

Michigan Study of Secondary Education, 
6. 


4 
Miel, Alice, 67, 201 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Administrative provisions for curric- 
ulum improvement, 247; committee 
organization for curriculum improve- 
ment, 242-52; common learnings pro- 
gram in secondary schools, 258-62; 
community resources for curriculum 
improvement, 248; courses of study, 
275; consultants, use of in curriculum 
improvement, 248, 271-74; definition 
of curriculum, 240, 258; evaluation of 
curriculum, 249; general education 
program in secondary schools, 251-52; 
in-service activities involved in curric- 
ulum improvement, 248, 250, 253-58; 
lay participation in curriculum im- 
rovement, 248-49, 277-80; materials 
i curriculum improvement, 248-52, 
274-77; objectives of education, 241; 
out-of-city workshops, 255; overloaded 
curriculum, 269; pre-school workshops, 
254-55; princi is’ workshops, 2553 
place of textbooks in curriculum, 275; 
principles of organization for curric- 
ulum improvement, 242-47; problem 
areas in curriculum improvement, 241- 
42, 248-52; problems encountered in 
curriculum improvement, 280-84; pro- 
motion, reporting, and marking poli- 
cies, 264-68; proposed design for sec- 
ondary education, 262-63; rate of cur- 
ticulum improvement, 247; ‘role,of in- 
dividual schools in curriculum im- * 
vement, 2.42, 247-52; summer work- 
shops, 2533 teacher participation in 
curriculum improvement, 247-52, 269- 
71; teacher participation in selection 
of instructional materials for curric- 
ulum improvement, 257; travel for 
teachers, 257; use of teaching demon- 
strations for curriculum improvement, 
257 
Moorer, Sam H., 387 
Morale-building, Alameda County, 362 
Mort, Paul R., 67 
Multi-sensory education, Glencoe, 188 
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National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 36 } 
National Council for the Social Studies, 


25 
National Council of Teachers of English, 


27 

National Education Association, 25 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 45 

Nation’s Schools, The, 184 

Newspaper publicity for curriculum im- 
provement, Kingsport, 217 

News bulletins, Florida, 397 

Newark, New Jersey, 55, 57; proposal 
for administrative organization, 85, 87 

Newlon, Jesse H., 151, 152 

Newton, Isaac, 3 

New York Times, 33 

New York University, 134, 135 

Noble, Stuart G., 2 

Non-ertificated personnel, 
County, 341 

Nutrition study, Alameda County, 339 


Alameda 


Objectives, consistency of, 47 

Occupational competence, committee on, 
Michigan, 420 

Organic sequence, Alameda County, 331 

Out-of-state activities, Bi of, for cur- 
ticulum improvement, Florida, 376 

Overloaded curriculum, Glencoe, 181; 
Minneapolis, 269 


Parent-teacher association; see Curric- 
ulum improvement, lay participation in 

Participation in curriculum programs, 
criticism of, 45-46 


+ Patriotism, development of, 32 


Peirce, Charles S., 8 

Penn, William, 4 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 12 

ate er a C., 17 

Philadelphia, early study program, 55 

Philoso; f of CL E E 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Administrative provisions for curric- 
ulum improvement, 286-88; basic as- 
sumptions for curriculum planning, 
293-99; child study programs for cur- 
ticulum improvement, 308; choice of 
curriculum projects, 291-92; commit- 
tee organization for curriculum im- 
provement, 288-89, 300-07; commu- 
nity resources for curriculum improve- 
ment, 309; consultants, use of, in cur- 
ticulum improvement, 305; courses of 
study, 299; curriculum planning com- 


mittees for subject areas, 300-07; cur- 
ticulum research projects, 310; dissem- 
ination of curriculum improvement, 
305-06; evidences of progress in cur- 
riculum improvement, 315-16; ex- 
penditures for curriculum planning, 
289-90; in-service activities involved 
in curriculum improvement, 306-07; 
lay participation in curriculum im- 
provement, 308; materials for curric- 
ulum improvement, 301-04; parent- 
teacher seminars for curriculum im- 
provement, 308; problem of well-writ- 
ten materials for curriculum improve- 
ment, 307; problems encountered in 
curriculum improvement, 311-15; pub- 
lications for curriculum improvement, 
307-08; rate of curriculum improve- 
ment, 297; role of individual schools 
in curriculum improvement, 297; time 
arrangements for curriculum improve- 
ment, 288-89; work of collaborating 
teachers, 309-10; summer workshops, 


307 
Pooling of efforts, Alameda County, 332- 


34 

Pre- and post-school planning, Florida, 
383 

Pre-school workshop, Alameda County, 
341 

Prescott, Daniel, 58, 308 

Principles of organization for curriculum 
improvement, Minneanali 242, 247 

Principals’ conference, Florida, 384-86 

Problems approach to curriculum im- 
provement, Kingsport, 196, 197, 198- 


99 

Problem areas in curriculum improve- 
ment, Minneapolis, 241-42, 248-52 

Problems encountered in curriculum im- 
provement, Kingsport, 236-38; Minne- 
apolis, 280-84; Philadelphia, 311-15 

Procedures commonly used in curric- 
ulum programs, 53-66 

Procedures in bulletin development, Flor- 
ida, 392-93 

Procedures, selection of, 65-66 

“Programs for the Improvement of In- 
struction,” 49 

Progressive education, 9, 237 

Progressive Education Association, 59, 
339; Eight- Year Study, 165 

Promotion, reporting, and marking poli- 
cies, Minneapolis, 264-68 

Psychology, Gestalt, influence of, 18 

Psychology, Faculty, 11-12 

Psychology, Connectionist, 44 
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Psychological factors, and curriculum im- 
ovement, 67-70 

Publications for curriculum improve- 
ment, Philadelphia, 307-08 

Public demand for curriculum improve- 
ment, Kingsport, 195 

Pupil participation in curriculim im- 

movement, Florida, 382-83 

Public schools, need for tax-supported, 6 

Purposeful tools of learning, Alameda 
County, 330 

Purposes of curriculum program, Florida, 
371 


Rackham Foundation, 411 

Rate of curriculum improvement, Flor- 
ida, 364-65; Minneapolis, 247; Phil- 
adelphia, 297 

Religious purpose of early curriculum, 1, 
2 


Reorganizing the High School Curric- 
ulum, 209 

Research, action, Alameda County, 361 

Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
310 

Research, demonstration, Michigan, 410- 


15 

Research, role of in curriculum improve- 
ment, Michigan, 410-15 

Resource persons, 56 

Responsibility and authority in adminis- 
trative organization, 81 

Responsibility for curriculum improve- 
ment, Florida, 376 

Rice, George A., 326 

Rural areas, committee on education in, 
Michigan, 420 

Russell, William F., 33 


Safety education, committee on, Michi- 
gan, 420 
St. Louis, Missouri, curriculum program, 


45 

School library, committee on, Michigan, 
421 

School lunch workers, Alameda County, 


341 
School plants to facilitate curriculum im- 
ovement, Alameda County, 356 
Schools, need for break with tradition 
in, 6 

Schools, function of, 4 

Schools, organization of, Battle Creek, 
107; Kingsport, 193-94 

Scope and sequence, in curriculum or- 
ganization, 47 


Secondary education, committee on, 
Michigan, 420 

Secondary education, proposed design 
for, Minneapolis, 262-63 

Secondary school curriculum, study of, 
Michigan, 411 

Secondary schools, common learnings 
program in, Minneapolis, 258-62 

Secondary schools, general education 

‘ogram in, Minneapolis, 251-52 

Selection of instructional materials, 
teacher participation in, Minneapolis, 
257 

Sequence of courses, 42 

Small system problems in administrative 
organization, 85 

Smith, Dora V., 141 

Social process, curriculum improvement 
an essential feature of, 19 i 

Social process, curriculum improvement 
as a, 66-67 

Social Research Council Committee on 
the Social Aspects of Atomic Energy, 


35 

Social role of education, 15, 16 

Social studies, Glencoe, 180 

Society for Curriculum Study, 27 

Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, 64 

Special education, committee on, Michi- 
gan, 421 

Special service bulletins, Florida, 395 

Specialists, role of, in curriculum im- 

vement, Glencoe, 187 

Specialists, use of as consultants, 52-53 

Spread of curriculum programs, 45 

S-R bond, 13, 17, 18, 19 

Stanford Social Studies Investigation, 
16 i 

Ma. Advisory Council on Education, 
Florida, 381 

State courses of study committees for 
curriculum program, Florida, 376-77 

State education, authority, responsibili- . 
ties and procedures of, Michigan, 
406-07 

State, function of in curriculum improve- 
ment, Michigan, 406 

State standards and curriculum improve- 
ment, Kingsport, 195 

State-wide activities, types of for cur- 
ticulum improvement, Florida, 376 

Steering committee, 92 

Stolz, Herbert R., 326 i 

Study groups, difficulty of moving to ac- © 
tion, 56 

Study guides, 55 


AOA OS og 
$ f RERA A 
Study on Teacher-Education of the 
American Council on Education, 165 
» Study programs, 53-56; focus on local 
need, 5400} 5 
Subject area committees for curriculum 
jeanne, Philadelphia, 299, 307 
‘Subject area guides, Florida. 394 
Surveys, in curriculum improvement, 57 
Superintendent, new teachers’ relations 
to, Glencoe, 170-71 
Superintendents’ conference, 
lorida, 384-85 
Supervisors’ conference, Florida, 384-88 
Supervisors’ part of curriculum staff in 
vadministabve organization, 82 
Supervisory program, purposes of, Flor- 
ida, 372 
Surveys, as phase of curriculum pro- 
grams, 56-58 
jurveys, cooperative, 57 


county, 


“Talk democracy” and “do democracy,” 
292 
Teachers’ conference, classroom, Florida, 
384-87 
Teacher Education Advisory Council, 
Florida, 380-81 R 
Teacher Education Study, Cooperative, 
Michigan, 412 
Teacher participation in curriculum im- 
provement, Alameda County, 325; 
Florida, 376-79; Glenoe, 187; Kings- 
rt, 222; Minneapolis, 247-52, 269- 
A 
‘| © Teacher participation in curriculum pro- 
grams, 48-50 
Teacher, role of in definition of curricu- 
. lum, Michigan, 404 
Teacher skills, Alameda County, 328-29 
~ Teachers, collaborating, work of, Phila- 
» i delphia, 309-10 ~ 
Teachers develop courses of study, 48 
‘Teachers, employment of, Glencoe, 171 
Teachers, paid vacations for, Glencoe, 
172 


Teachers, travel for, Denver, 166; Min- í 


+ neapolis, 257 Kahk 


Teaching demonstrations, use of foe 
curriculum “improvement, Kingsport, | 


_ „205-06; ‘Minneapolis, 257 
i Textbook Rating Committee, State, Flor- 

i ida, 379-80 t K 
Textbook. writers, 42-43 +4 
Textbooks, place of in curricult 
coe, 189; Minneapolis, 275 
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Thrift education, committee on, Michi- 
gan, 421 
Time arrangements for curriculum im- 
vement, Battle Creek, 125-26; 
l Paa 157; Kingsport, 198, 205; 
Philadelphia, 288-89 
Trustees’ institute, Alameda County, 342 


Understanding techniques, Alameda 
Soini, 326 
United States Office of Education, 32 


University of California School of Edu- 
cation, 339 

University of Chicago, Department of 
Education, 108 

University of Chicago, survey of Battle 
Creek, 109, 116, 117, 120 

University of Florida, 384, 385, 386, 388 

University of Michigan, 133 

University of Minnesota, 135, 253 


Van Til, William, 59, 61 

Virginia, survey programs, 53, 54, 55 
Vocational education, 88 

Vocational subjects, introduction of, 3 
Voltaire, François, 3 


Washburne, Carleton, 14 

Ways to Better Instruction in Florida 
chools, 391 

Webster, Noah, 31 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
109 

Wesley, E B., 141 

What Ts Sp of Public Education?, 55 

Whipple, Guy M., 45 

Winnetka, curriculum plan, 14 

Wisconsin, curriculum program, 55 

Workshops, Alameda unty, 339; 
Michigan, 407-10 F 

bi a a 59-63; characteristics of, 60- 

I 

Workshops, of: art, Alameda 
County, 344; bulletin production, 
Florida, 377-79; counseling, Alameda 

ty, 354; county, Florida, 389-90; 

language arts, Alameda County, 350; 

orientation, Glencoe, 172; out-of-city, 

Minneapolis, 255; pre-school, Ala- 

meda County 341, Kingsport 210-14, 

Minneapolis 254-55; principals’, Min- 

neapolis, 255; summer, Minneapolis 

253, Philadelphia 307 

d War I, influence of, 44 

, W. L., 215 
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